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| SW: Ob Morris 


N less than three weeks after the Decla- | 


ration of Independence the Continental 
Congress proceeded to organize a Treasury 
Department; and though it was imperfect in 
many particulars, it furnished excellent prec- 
edents for future legislation with regard to 
our national finances, and trained men, uy- 
der the severe discipline of the Revolution- 
ary struggle, in details of business, which 
made their experience of invaluable service 
in subsequent legislative proceedings. Mi- 
chael Hilligas and George Clymer were ap- 
pointed Joint-Treasurers of the United Colo- 
nies, to reside in Philadelphia, with a salary of 
five hundred dollars each the first year, and 
to give bonds to the amount of one hundred 
thousand dollars. These gentlemen perform- 
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ed their duties so satisfactorily that in the 
following year their salary was increased to 
eight hundred dollars. George Clymer hav- 
ing been in the mean time chosen delegate 
to Congress from Pennsylvania, Michael Hil 
ligas was continued as Treasurer, and acted 
as such until the close of the Revolution. 
For six months Mr. Hilligas was without 
any apparent associated authority; but in 
the month of February, 1778, a committee of 
five persons was organized to superintend 
the Treasury. It was apparently made the 
duty of its members to simply prepare the 
estimates of the public expenditures. Three 
months later authority was given to create 
an office in which was to be kept the Treas- 
ury accounts, which office was to be located 
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‘where Congress assembled from time to 
time.” The necessary acts were passed for 
the establishment of a mint for national coin- 
age, but the mint never struck off any gold or 
silver. An Auditor-General’s office was also 
organized, and John Gibson was appointed 
to the responsible position, with an annual 
salary of one thousand and sixty-six dollars 
and sixty-seven cents. November 3, 1778, the 
office of the Comptroller of the Treasury was 
created, and Jonathan Trumbull, Jun., ap- 
pointed, with a salary of four thousand dol- 
lars. 

The approaches toward a more thorough- 
ly organized system were thus made step by 
step. Finally, the need of some responsible 
head of the department, to act in unprovided- 
for emergencies, became apparent, and Con- 
gress, on the 11th of September, 1781, re- 
pealed the act creating the five commission- 
ers, and in their stead a single individual was 
substituted, who was officially styled “ Su- 
perintendent of Finance.” 

Robert Morris, a gentleman destined to oc- 
cupy a prominent place in the history of the 
country, and already distinguished for his 
great financial abilities as a merchant, and for 
his earnest patriotism, was chosen to fill the 
place. Through his exertions he maintain- 
ed the credit of the colonies in the darkest 
hours of their struggle. He freely gave his 
private resources, and added them to those 
raised from the nation at large. At a most 
critical period, when Washington, for want 
of money to pay his troops, was almost forced 
to despair of success, Robert Morris, by bor- 
rowing money from “the purser of our allies, 
the French,” averted the threatened disas- 
ter, and thus accomplished, as a financier, as 
much to save the country as did many more 
conspicuous persons who performed their 
parts on the field of war. 


At the close of the Revolution, when the | 


pressure of the struggle was no longer felt, 
the diversified interests of Congress develop- 
ed many heretofore suggested plans for the 
future management of the Treasury. A feel- 
ing of jealousy seemed to exist, that made it 
impossible to reconcile the concentration of 
the necessary power in one person; and for 
the purpose evidently of mollifying the jeal- 
ousies of “ the sections,” three commissioners 
were appointed to take charge of the nation- 
al finances, “ one from the Eastern, one from 
the Southern, and one from the Middle dis- 
trict,” severally represented on this occasion 
by Samuel Osgood, Walter Livingston, and 
Arthur Lee. : 
Robert Morris, on his displacement as Su- 
perintendent of Finance, subsequently reap- 
peared in public life in the important réle 
of a statesman, thoroughly acquainted with 
the financial resources of the country, and 
of the details necessary to be adopted to 
make them available. Originally a delegate 
to Congress in 1775, he now became a mem- 





ber of the Convention which formed the Coy- 
stitution of the United States, and signed 
that immortal document along with Benja- 
min Franklin and his associated patriots, 
and closed his useful public services to his 
country as United States Senator. 

Mr. Morris, in yielding his place as Super- 
intendent of Finance (1784), reviewed thy 
pecuniary situation of the colonies. He stat 
ed that when he took charge of their admin 


, istration the public credit was at an end: no 


means were attorded adequate to the pub- 
lic expense. Various expedients had been 
used, and with considerable suecess, to raise 
money during the year 1781 (the year he en- 
tered upon his duties), but, as in the case of 
all expedients, they increased the evils they 
postponed; and the autumn of that year 
found America so poor that part of th 
Federal army, which then returned through 
Philadelphia from the capture of Yorktown, 
| though covered with laurels, was distressed 
| With want. 

Two years after the retirement of Mr. Mor 
ris the three Commissioners of Finance (1786 
had been so unsuccessful that Congress de- 
clared, in the most solemn manner, that the 
crisis had arrived when the people of the 
| United States must decide whether they 

would preserve their public faith or not; 
|and the country came near dissolving into 
fragments for want of money to pay its cur- 
rent expenses, and give assurance of future 
stability. This state of things brought Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who had retired to privat: 
life, before the country in the character of a 
financial statesman; and through the im 
pulse given by his influence was evident], 
called the convention which met at Annap 
olis “to take into consideration the positior 
and prospects of the United States.” Thi 
inexpediency of having a divided head to 
manage the Treasury now became apparent, 
but the three commissioners maintained theii 
places until the present system wasymatured 
and adopted ; and upon their retirement end- 
ed the effort to organize and carry on a Treas- 
ury Department under and during the Con- 
federation. 

The newly formed and officially accepted 
Constitution of the United States went int: 
operation on the 4th of March, 1789, at which 
time Congress, in accordance with an act 
passed January 18, 1785, commenced its first 
session in the city of New York. On the 
30th of April following, the first President 
of the United States was inaugurated. 

From the moment Congress assembled, two 
subjects, widely different, it would seem, in 
their importance, occupied the attention of 
the members, and not only equally divided 
their official attention, but were finally, for the 
sake of a compromise, joined together, mak- 
ing the snecess of one project dependent upon 
that of the other. We allude to the financial 
condition of the country, and the permanent 
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WASHINGTON IN CONSULTATION WITH MORRIS 


location of the national capital. The financial 
interest, though paramount, was not absorb- 
The nation, it is true, had been impov- 
erished by a long and harassing war, and was 
weighed down by an enormous debt, almost 
wholly contracted during its prosecution. 
There were no statistics existing to indicate 
the resources of the country, and every pre- 
liminary step had to be taken without any 
guiding precedent; there was not even an 
organization of a department of any kind 
through which fiscal operations could be car- 
riedon. But this subject of finance more di- 
rectly interested the New England States. 
The Southern States conceived it to be most 
important to their interests to have the capi- 
tal within their section; and hence arose, at 
the very preliminary movement toward the 
perfect organization of the interests connect- 
ed with the Treasury, a divided sentiment 
that was difficult to harmonize, and this di- 
vision affected the entire financial legisla- 
tion of the opening session of the First Con- 
gress. 


The committee to which was intrusted 


ing. 





AND HAMILTON AT HIS HOUSE IN NEW YORK, 


the important matter of organizing a system 


for the collection of the revenue proved to 
be eminently worthy of its task. 
bers were assisted by the most experienced 


Its mem- 


clerks of the “old government.” The result 
was that, after nearly four months’ delibera- 
tion, on the 31st of July, 1789, was pussed 
the first important act connected with the 
Treasury Department, entitled, “An act to 
regulate the collection of the duties imposed 
by law on the tonnage of ships or vessels, 
and on goods, wares, and merchandise.” 

One month later—September 2, 1789—was 
enrolled as a whole, and passed, the funda- 
mental act establishing the Treasury De- 
partment, which was made to consist of the 
following officers: a Secretary of the Treas 
ury, to be deemed head of the department, a 
Comptroller, an Auditor, a Treasurer, a Regis- 
ter, and an assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which assistant was to be appoint- 
ed by the said Secretary. The paramount 
and general feature was, that the settlement 
of all public accounts, both primarily and 
finally, should be in the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, making the Secretary, in the inherent 
attributes of his office, the head of the fiscal 
department of the government, as well as 
under the authority and requirements of the 
acts or resolutions of either House of Con- 
gress. He gives instructions initiative of all 
Treasury and financial operations. He super- 
intends the collection and disbursement of 


the revenue, from whatever source derived, | 


except that of the Post-office. He receives re- 
turns of the results in general, and he reports 


to Congress plans and projects of finance, and | 
the final results of official action performed | 


by himself or his subordinates. 

While the discussion of the merits of the 
bill was carried on by the members of the 
legislative department of the government, 
Washington was not only occupied in devis- 
ing ways to relieve the embarrassed condi- 
tion of the country, but was also informing 
himself as to the merits of the candidates for 
the responsible position of chief of the Treas- 
ury Department. Oliver Wolcott was a form- 
al applicant for the place. He was a son 
of the signer of the Declaration bearing the 
same name, and his services not only under 
the colonial government, but under the Un- 
ion, were acknowledged to be of lasting im- 
portance. Public sentiment seemed to point 
to him as the successful aspirant. In the 
mean time Washington admitted to his most 
confidential advisers that he was most deep- 
ly impressed with the importance of his ac- 
tion in the matter, and in the strait in which 
he was placed he invited Robert Morris, with 
whom he had become personally very inti- | 


his newly acquired position for nearly forty 
years. 

Alexander Hamilton was a native of St. 
| Croix, West Indies, born of good parentage, 
yet by fortuitous circumstances was thrown 
upon his own resources at the tender age of 
twelve years, when he appears in his native 
| town intrusted with the entire responsibil- 
ity of a large shipping house. It seems al- 
| most incredible that a mere lad of such inex- 
| perience and youthfulness should have per- 


| formed his duties with efficiency, but such 
was the case. He seemed to be governed in 
| his conduct by an inspiration that always 

led him to act in the most proper manner, 
| and with perfect success. Not content with 
| this employment, he found while engaged in 
|it time, and commanded intellect enough, 
| to write and print articles on commercial 
| matters that are most remarkable for their 
| comprehensiveness and thorough practical 
| knowledge. 

At fourteen he came to the United States, 
|and at eighteen he entered King’s, now Co- 
| lumbia, College, where he at once attracted 
| attention by his brilliant essays on politica! 
| subjects. With the excitement that preced- 

ed the Revolution he deeply sympathized, 
|; and showed his earnestness by raising and 
| taking command of a company of artillery. 
Every thing he found useful in the way of 
| knowledge seemed to come from intuition, 
| for his efficiency as a military officer was at 
|onece admitted. Washington’s notice was 
| attracted toward him, and upon the first in- 


| terview Hamilton was made aid-de-camp, 


mate while they were fellow-members of the | through which marked honor he won and 
Convention which formed the Constitution, | wore through the Revolutionary struggle the 
to visit New York, and give the President | enviable title of being “ the right arm of the 


the benefit of his suggestions. 

All that was said at these interesting | 
meetings is not known. But the intense | 
anxiety felt by Washington may be realized 
in the exclamation he made to Morris in one 
of their interviews, which was, “What is to 
be done with this heavy (national) debt ?” 

“There is but one man,” said the veteran | 
merchant, statesman, and financier, “ who 
can help you, and that man is Alexander | 
Hamilton. I am glad,” added Morris, in } 
the enthusiasm of the moment, “that you 
have given me an opportunity to disclose 
the extent of the obligations I am under to 
him.” 

Ten days after the passage of the act es- 
tablishing the Treasury Department, and 
five months after Washington’s inaugura- 
tion, Alexander Hamilton was appointed its 
chief. The following day he entered upon 
the discharge of its duties, with Oliver Wol- 
cott as Auditor, Nicholas Eveleigh, Comp- 
troller, Samuel Meredith, Treasurer, and Jo- 
seph Nourse, Register. This last-named gen- | 
tleman had been an accountant of the gov- | 
ernment throughout the years of the Confed- 
eration, and subsequently continued to fill 


| commander-in-chief.” 

At the close of the war he returned to 
New York, and commenced the practice of 
the law, and in spite of his inexperience in 
the practical duties, he at once rose to the 
head of his profession. 

The first official act of Hamilton was to 
recommend that the domestic and foreign 


| war debt be paid, dollar for dollar, although 


he was aware that the claims were almost 
entirely in the hands of speculators, who had 
purchased them at greatly reduced rates from 
the original holders. He advised, further, the 
assumption of a large portion of the war 
debts incurred by the individual States, he 
asserting that this aggregated debt was 
really created for the support of the national 
cause; the outstanding Continental money 
to be funded at the rate of one dollar in 
specie for each hundred in paper; and to 
unite the whole, and make all the national 
resources available for the security of the 
public creditor. 

When the able paper containing these 
suggestions was read in the two Houses of 
Congress, it was received with the most 
profound astonishment, and almost created 
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a doubt in the minds of many if the new 
Secretary had not gone mad in the wearing 
of his new To start an impover- 
ished people of less than four millions in 
number with the voluntary assumption of a 
debt of the then enormous sum of $75,000,000 
seemed to be without There ap- 
peared to be no resources to meet such de- 
mands. To procure enough money to defray 
current expenses would be a triumph; to do 
more than this, impossible. 

The opposition and consequent violent de- 
bates that followed were acrimonious and 
bitter. For a time it looked as if Hamilton’s 
project would be defeated, because it was 
impossible to even clear-headed statesmen to 
comprehend the great future prosperity of 
the country, which to Hamilton’s grasping 
mind was an accomplished reality. 

The instant that Hamilton moved in re- 
gard to some proposed action respecting the 


honors. 


reason. 
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financial situation of the country, he was 
met with the proposition from a powerful 
party that no general policy would be con- 
sidered until a decision was made with refe1 
ence to the permanent location of the nation- 
al capital. It was in vain that Washington, 
John Adams, and a majority of the members 
of Congress urged the propriety and neces- 
sity of first arranging the financial affairs of 
the nation; the powerful minority against 
this course was immovable, and two distinct 
interests Hamilton had to control to reach 
his desired results. 

He kept his eye steadily upon the legisla- 
tion which, having finally been accepted, 
established the great principles of political 
action and financial policy which have since 
inspired the legislation of our best states- 


| men, and controlled the financial policy of 


our government. In the debates 


which followed, the great minds which con- 


earnest 
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ceived the idea of the Revolution, and car- 
ried it through with such patriotic ardor, 
met in the intellectual struggles of the fo- 
rum; men once united in one supreme idea 
of national independence were now dividing 
on matters of policy, and in the assertion of 
their ideas brought to bear all their native 
energy and gigantic abilities to sustain their 
several positions—no legislative body ever 
assembled in the world presenting such 
memorable examples of pertinacity of opin- 
ion, wisdom, and statesmanship. Yet promi- 
nent over all, for the time being, in every 
quality of statesmanship, was Alexander 
Hamilton, the yet comparatively untried 
pilot at the head of the Treasury—or rather 
at the head of a nation poverty-stricken, de- 
spondent, and threatened with bankruptey— 
so far gone, indeed, in the desperate spirit 
of national want that it wasseriously believed 
by many able observers of the times that the 
struggles and sacrifices for independence— 
the sufferings at Valley Forge, the victories 
along the Delaware, and the surrender at 
Yorktown — would be fruitless, and their 
moral effect lost. No one saw the glorious 


future with the same precision as the youth- | 


ful financial minister, who, at the age of 
thirty-three, bore this responsibility, giv- 
ing to even the most hopeless a security of 
success in the remembered fact that, as a 
boy of nineteen, he was the chosen military 
counselor of the commander-in-chief—“ the 
right arm” of Washington. Denied a place 
in the halls of Congress from which to de- 
fend and explain his great measures for the 
political consolidation of the country by 
uniting its entire commercial credit, he made 
his house at nightfall, then standing on the 
east side of Broadway, just below Trinity 
Church, the rallying-place where the leaders 
adjourned from official debate to finish their 
discussions, and gather new ideas for attack 
and defense. It was in these social gather- 
ings that Hamilton opened up in detail the 
grand future of the now consolidated na- 
tion, explained, for the inspiration of his 
hearers, how soon our commerce, under an 
accepted broad financial policy, would whiten | 
the seas; how abundant our agricultural 
resources; how mighty would become the 
commerce between the States and the world. 
Nor did he fail to set off the exciting qnes- 
tion of the location of the national capital, 
which he considered secondary, against the 
more important one of national credit. The 
result of this struggle ended in compromises 
which rejected New York as the seat of the 
Federal government, and its transfer, until 
the year 1800, to the city of Philadelphia, 
with its final and permanent location on the 


hanks of the Potomac, and in the adoption of | must remember the saying in regard to Cresar’s wife. 


I think the spirit applicable to any man connected 
with the administration of the finances of the coun- 
try. With regard to such, mere suspicion is eagle- 
eyed, and the most innocent things may be misappre- 
hended.” 


Hamilton’s great financial scheme of funding | 
“the domestic debt.” 

With this glorious consummation literally 
ended all national legislation in New York 











city; for, in accordance with law, Congress 
subsequently met at the close of the year, 
December 11, 1790, in Philadelphia, where jit 
was destined to remain while Alexandey 
Hamilton was at the head of the Treasury, 

The meagre annals of the day which have 
been preserved give lugubrious pictures of 
the annoyances endured by the officials of 
the government in making this change in 
their residence. By many and vexatious 
processes their household furniture and the 
government property were conveyed away 
to the banks of the Delaware in slowly sail- 
ing sloops. Mrs. Washington was made sick 
by the annoyance and excitement, and “ the 
General,” with the most scrupulous care, per- 
sonally attended to the disposition of his 
household property, sending a part to aue- 
tion sale at the “‘ Coffee-house,” and superin 
tending the packing of the remainder, ac- 
companying the loads to the vessel to see 
that every thing was safely delivered; do- 
ing all this much to the astonishment of the 
worthy burghers, who had heretofore seen 
but little of the “chief magistrate,” except 
on most ceremonious state occasions. 

Ou the opening of Congress at Philadel- 
phia, it may be justly said that the govern- 
ment was for the first time thoroughly or- 
ganized. The cabinet was completed, the 
debts of the nation funded, an elaborate and 
most perfect act passed for the collection of 
the revenue; and the national existence, re- 
lieved from the first and most responsible 
steps, could now confidently make rapid 
strides toward prosperity. 

Hamilton, though acknowledging in his 
private correspondence that he was, in the 
midst of this apparent success, weighed down 
with care and responsibility, harassed by 
the abuse of personal and political enemies, 
and suffering from inadequate pecuniary re- 
sources to meet the just demands of an in- 
creasing family, was constantly charged with 
being a speculator in the public funds, and 


| with taking advantage of his official position 


to assist himself and friends. At this time 
Henry Lee, who was subsequently selected 
by his associates in Congress to deliver what 
is now known as the immortal funeral oration 
on the death of Washington, wrote Hamilton 
as follows: 

“From your situation, you must be able to form 
with some certainty an opinion concerning the do- 
mestic debt. Will it speedily rise? Will the interest 
accruing command specie, or any thing really as 
valuable? What will become of the indents already 
issned ?” 

The reply was as follows: 


“My pear Frienp,—I am sure you would not sub- 
ject me to an impropriety, nor do I know that there 


| would be any in answering your inquiries; but you 
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So sensitive was he on this subject that! 


he requested General Schuyler, his father- 
n-law, not to permit his son to speculate 
n public securities, lest it might be inferred 
that these speculations were made on infor- 
nation furnished by Hamilton, or made in 
art on Hamilton’s account. 

~ Washington, with his characteristic mod- 
sty, declined to live in the mansion erected 
y the authorities of Pennsylvania for his 
residence, and selected a handsome three- 
story house on High Street, where were held 
those “receptions” which, in the history of 
that day, occupy so large a place in public 
Hamilton rented a comfortable 
dwelling in Market Street, next to the cor- 
ner of Sixth, on the right-hand side going 
toward West Philadelphia. The Treasury 
was established in a plain building in Arch 
Street, two doors east of Sixth. But little 
is said of Hamilton, or of the most accom- 
plished daughter of General Schuyler, his 
wife, in the “court gossip” of that day. 
Mrs. Hamilton was entitled by birthright 
to stand beside Mrs. Washington ; and her 
husband had been, and was now, literally a 
member of the President’s family ; but Alex- 
under Hamilton and his wife had little time, 
and no desire, for ceremonious visiting ; 


nterest. 


nor 
was it necessary, for they were among the 
very few, possibly the only favored persons 
not near relatives, who, with Robert Morris, 
had the pleasure and welcome of being in- 
formal visitors at the President’s house. 
That Robert Morris was Washington’s most 
intimate friend while he resided, as chief 
magistrate, in Philadelphia is proverbially 
well known. Morris, Hamilton, and Wash- 
ington were united by the very closest bonds 
of personal friendship; and as the finances 
of the country were still the source of the 
greatest anxiety, it was at these reunions, no 
doubt, that Hamilton’s impulsive and youth- 
ful genius suggested, Morris, with the grav- 
ity of vast experience, analyzed, while Wash- 
ington, grave, thoughtful, and quick to com- 
prehend, though slow to invent, acted as 
umpire. A group of three more interesting 
men never met to discuss the interests of an 
infant nation. 

Then followed in rapid succession those 
great state papers suggesting financial meas- 
ures, the embodiment of which into laws 
levied duties on foreign wines, spirits, and 
coffee, and, on domestic productions, taxes 
comparatively high on luxuries, and moder- 
ate on the necessities of life. The compre- 
hensiveness of these enactments did away 
with the divers conflicting systems estab- 
lished by colonial laws, pleased the people, 
and secured for the new government the 
confidence and respect of foreign nations. 

Next turning his attention to commerce, 
Hamilton conceived and brought forward 
his great project regarding “tonnage du- 
ties,” which levied six cents per ton on 


United States vessels arriving from foreign 
ports, thirty cents per ton on those owned 
abroad but built in the United States, and 
fifty cents per ton on all others. 
criminating duties in favor of American 
shipping, and statutes of similar inspiration, 
contined the coasting trade to vessels built 
in the country, and laid the foundation of 
our foreign commerce and mereantile marine. 

What Hamilton in the mean time was do- 
ing for his personal interests may be per- 
ceived by the following note, addressed to 4 
friend, dated September 30, 1791: 

“Dear Str,—If you can conveniently let me have 
twenty dollars for a few days, send it by bearer. 

“A, HL” 

On the 25th of February, 1791, Hamilton 
brought forward his bill to establish a 
United States bank, to aid in the collection 
of the taxes, and the transmission of govern- 
ment funds from one part of the country to 
another. By this act was laid the founda- 
tions, broad and deep, of those great diseus- 
sions on finance which in later days, more or 
less under every administration, agitated the 
country, and culminated in a financial revo- 
lution by the “removal of the deposits,” un- 
der the administration of General Jackson. 

The bank recommended by Hamilton was 
established, and so rapidly had his adminis- 
tration of the Treasury Department de- 
veloped the resources of the country that 
the impoverished people of the two previous 
years were now so prompt in their subscrip- 
tion to the stock that General Washington, 
on the 25th of October, 1791, in his message, 
had the following congratulatory paragraph: 
“ The rapid subscription to the United States 
Bank, which completed in a single day the 
sum allowed to be subscribed, is among the 
striking and pleasing evidences which pre- 
sent themselves not only of confidence in the 
government, but of resources in the com- 
munity.” 

We can now perceive, by reviewing the 
gradual development of the machinery of 
the Treasury Department, how perfect were 
the plans of Alexander Hamilton. First, in- 
spired by his suggestions, came the act which 
established the routine by which customs 
were to be collected; then followed the acts 
for the levying of taxes and the accumulation 
of the revenue; next came the impositions 
on ships, and our commercial marine, foreign 
and domestic, was established; then the 
bank for the depository of the collected 
funds, and for their distribution throughout 
the country. One thing more was needed 
to complete the grand structure, viz., a le- 
galized institution for the coinage of gold 
and silver. Hamilton, in accordance with 
his great design, now recommended for the 
adoption of Congress the establishment of a 
mint for the purposes of national coinage, 
and the act passed on the 2d day of April, 
1792. It was ordered that this institution 


These dis- 
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should be at the seat of government for the 
time being (then in Philadelphia). On the 
transfer of the capital to Washington the 
mint was not removed, and subsequent leg- 
islation has continued it in the city of its 
tirst organization. 

The amount of work performed by Hamil- 
ton while engaged in these important official 
duties was extraordinary. Talleyrand, who 
was at this time “a refugee” in Philadelphia, 
became acquainted with Hamilton, and aft- 
er he returned to France was fond of ex- 
pressing his admiration of his genius. Pass- 
ing the Secretary’s office late one night, he 
saw him at work, and found him still en- 
gaged early in the morning. In speaking 
of his experience in America, he once said, 
“T have seen in that country one of the won- 
ders of the world—a man who has made the 
future of a nation, laboring all night to sup- 
port his family.” 

After nearly six years of public service, and 
in spite of the most unceasing personal and 
political opposition that ever assailed any 
statesman, Hamilton, seeing that his finan- 
cial plans were ingrafted upon the policy of 
his country, resigned his office and returned 
to New York city, quietly resuming the prac- 
tice of law. 

The opposition meted out to Hamilton, to 
which we have already alluded, crystallized 
into national political partisanship, under 
the lead of Thomas Jefferson, in the contest 
for President at the close of Washington’s 
second term. The election of John Adams, 
however, secured the continuance of Hamil- 
ton’s policy, and the increasing prosperity un- 
der its administration gradually reconciled 
popular opposition. His system, though sub- 
sequently subjected to some modifications, 
to meet the demands of our growing country, 
as a whole, not only established the national 
credit, and thereby started the nation on 
the road to its destined prosperity, but its 
far-reaching excellence has enabled future 
statesmen to pay off two great national 
debts—that of the Revolution, and of the war 
of 1812. Under its wonderful adaptiveness, 
it has met the varied and unexpected de- 
mands on our rapidly developing country. 
In the rebellion, when the expenses of a day 
were more than the national income was in 
a year under Hamilton’s administration, the 
foresight and genius of this man had sug- 
gested ways for the vast accumulation and 
disbursement. 

Hamilton, personally, was under the mid- 
dle size; his figure was slight, well propor- 
tioned, erect, and graceful. His complexion 
was fair, his cheeks rosy, and his whole ex- 


pression attractive and refined. His voice 


was musical, his manner cordial; and al- 
though identified. by tradition with the po- 
litically aristocratic party of his day, Oliver 
Wolcott, writing to his wife, congratulates 
himself that Hamilton, who is to be 


his 
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chief in the Treasury Department, “is 4 
plain man.” 

Upon the retirement of Hamilton, Oliver 
Wolcott, Jun., who had been Auditor under 
the Confederation, and was Comptroller at 
the time (February, 1795), was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury. He fostered the 
great fundamental principles of national 
finance introduced by his predecessor, and 
was reappointed by John Adams. On the 
14th of July, 1798, the first direct tax was 
laid upon the nation. On the 16th of the 
same month the humane law for the crea 
tion of a marine hospital was passed. But 
the great measure of Mr. Wolcott was the 
revision and completion of the laws relat 
ing to the collection of the revenue. The 
act of 1729, though in the main very com- 
plete, still had many defects, which ex- 
hibited themselves our commerce and 
resources increased. The act of 1799 is so 
remarkably comprehensive and so thorough- 
ly practical that no fundamental alterations 
since its enactment have been made or sug- 
gested. It contains one hundred and twelv« 
sections, and, with a few unimportant modi- 
fications, remains to-day the fundamental 
law on all subjects embraced within its pro- 
visions. Mr. Wolcott completed this great 
work at the especial request of Congress, 
and in its preparation he critically exam- 
ined all laws and existing customs, careful- 
ly retaining every item worth preserving, 
and adding such new features and improve- 
ments as his experience and sound judgment 
suggested. 

The fact that Philadelphia was always 
considered by the Federal officials as a tem- 
porary resting-place had the effect to make 
all arrangements connected with the gov- 
ernment of a commonplace character. Every 
building selected for a public office, however 
inconvenient it proved to be, was retained, 
with the remark, ‘‘ We shall soon remove.” 
The consequence was that very little interest 
was felt in keeping any consecutive historic- 
al data, and what little collateral evidence 
had accumulated on the removal of the seat 
of government to Washington was destroy- 
ed by fire. Authentic details, therefore, of 
the occupation of Philadelphia as the na- 
tional capital, and all the interesting social 
life of President Washington and his con- 
temporaries, are difficult to obtain; in fact, 
it has almost passed out of remembrance 
that Philadelphia was the national capital 
through nearly twelve of the most impor- 
tant years of the republie. 

The experiences of living in Phila@elphia 
through Washington’s administration are 
clearly detailed in the following interesting 
documents. It is very evident that official 
services under the government eighty years 
ago were more highly esteemed than now. 
This may be inferred from the following let- 
ters and documents: 


, 


as 





THE 
gssuRY DepaRTMENT, PHILaDeLpaia, J 
_—I do myself the honor of inclosing le the r ere 

i to the Honorable Goodloe Harper, Esq., cov- 
stimates which he requested might be made by 

the purpose of aiding in an inquiry into the ex- 

ney of increasing the compensation of the exec- 
itive officers of the government in the late reference 
to the Committee of Ways and Means. I undertook 
ith some diffide and now beg leave to submit 
to your consideration previous to their delivery. 
the honor to be 


mnuary 


nce, 


sW 


Josern Nourse, Register.” 


‘* PHILADELPHIA, January 
-I do myself the h« mor of ine losing an 
of supporting a gentee) famil; 
and 1791, at the seat of government of 
, amounting to $2412 50 per annum; 
imate of the years 1792 to 1798, inclu- 
in the aggregate amounting to $4163 66 per annum. 
he experience I have had during both periods 1am 
led the estimates will, on inquiry, be found rath- 
yw than above the true sum. The estimates of 
are in neither instance greater than act- 
arise to the executive officers of the gov- 
t on occasional visits to their friends, or hay 
from the il States from which they are se- 
, or in occasional expenses in the line of car- 
The item of marketing may appear large to 
are not accustomed to reside in cities, and 
have no families; for where hired servants are in- 
nsable, the expense is greatly increased, and I am 
ion that to include groceries, liquors, soap, can- 
ind the variety of articles not readily enumerated, 
timate of twenty-five cents per head for the first 
1, and fifty cents per head for the last, per day, i 
yre than the actual expense. 
he article of personal expense at $160 each for the 
ts and children, estimating six, to include the va- 
f clothing, tailors’ bills, doctors’ bills, schooling 
t, I believe, more than every 
iences. It may not be impr 
that the head of one of the 
pays $1000 per annum rent. 
orrectly apply to the 


expense 
789, 1790, 


other es 


-KeepiIng 


oes 


severe 


who 


genteel family expe- 
oper for me to remark 
executive departments 
These estimates, there- 
executive officers other 
than heads of the de — nts. I beg leave to inclose 
an extract from the Journal of the Senate, Second Ses- 
sion, Fifth Congress, page 187, by which it appears that 
the compensation to the heads of the departments has 
not been increased since their first establishment in 
I have the honor to be your most obedier nd 
servant, un Nout = 


fore, 


1789. 
humble JOSE! 
Estimate referred to, demanded to support 
a genteel family at the seat of government 
in the years 1789, 1790, 1791: 
House rent, per annum 
Wood, 25 cords, at $4. 
Horse-keeping, 2 horses 


Marketing, estimating the 


$300 00 
100 00 
200 00 


family to consist 
of two heads, four children, four servants, 


and 25 cents, on an 
(including groceries 
nur cosccece 
Wages— “four serv: ants one cook, 
servant, one chamber-maid, one chi 
servant), at an average, per annum, of 


average, each, per day 
. Wines, etc.), per an- 
one Tt 
900 00 
$2412 5¢ 
For executive officers, from 1792 to 1798: 
House rent, per annum.. 
Wood, 25 cords, at $8 . 
Horse-keeping, 2 horses . 
Marketing, estimating family ti » consist of 
ten at 50 cents, on an average, 


each, per day (to include groceries, liquors 
etc.). 


$600 00 
200 00 


266 66 
persons, 


: . 1825 00 

Wages of four serv: ints, at $1 50 per week, 
average, including ws ashing . 

Personal expenses (including doc tors’ | 
schooling, washing) for six 
$160 each. 


312 00 
persons, at 
960 00 


$4163 66 
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The officials of the government, having 
made an effort to have their salaries increased 
in contemplation of the additional expenses 
of a removal of the capital, in the spring of 
1799, turned their attention to their long- 
contemplated journey to a location at some 
point “on the Potomac, between the East 
Branch and the Conecocheague.” As mid- 
summer approached, to the confusion attend- 
ing * the flight” were added the unmistakable 
threatenings of a “sickly season ;” and the 
end was the breaking out of yellow fever in 
the virnlent form. ;The different bu- 
reaus of the Treasury and other departments 
of the general government were scattered in 
all directions for temporary location in the 
country. The Secretary of the Treasury was 
at Trenton; the Register at Gray’s Ferry, 
then a small village on the Schuylkill. As 
the time had now nearly arrived for the per- 
manent removal, it is probable that the 
widely separated departments were nevel 
united again until brought together at the 
hew capital. 

Among the bills still on file which are 
characteristie of the times, is one of Joseph 
Nourse, the Register, who had been obliged 
to pay the rent of his house in Philadelphia 
up to the last day of February, 1800, though 
he left for Washington, in the 
middle of the month. He claims reimburse- 
ment for money paid for a house he did not 
occupy, and it was allowed. The bills for 
expenses on the road inform us that about 
six days were then required to travel from 
Philadelphia to Washington. One of the 
officers states that he was obliged to remain 
in Philadelphia (after the other officers of the 
rreasury had left) to the first day of 1800, to 
superintend the packing and removal of doc- 
uments, which had subjected him to extra 
expenses, for which he claims reimbursement. 

When the officers arrived at their newly 
assigned quarters they found no places pro- 
vided for their accommodation or for the de- 
pository of the archives. The condition of 
Washington was a strange conglomeration of 
splendid buildings half finished and wretch- 
ed huts. Even at the close of the 
situation was wretched. A suggestive 
hint may be obtained from the gossip of Mrs. 
Adams, who says: 

‘T arrived in Washington on Sunday last, 
without meeting any accident worth noti- 
cing, except losing ourselves when we left 
Baltimore, and going eight or nine miles on 
the Frederick road, by which mistake we 
were obliged to go the other eight miles 
through the woods, where wandered two 
hours without finding a guide or path. But 
woods until 
in 


most 


under orders, 


year 1800 
the 


we 


from Baltimore 
which only 


are all you see 
reach this city, 
name.” 

At this time only one 
had been erected; the “ 
a mere barracks; and 


you is 80 
wing of the 


White 
near 


Capitol 
House” 
facing on 


was 
by, 
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ALBERT GALLATIN, 


Fifteenth Street, was the plain three-story 
building, in the style of all the “ Federal 
structures of the period,” erected for the 
Treasury. It was so small, even when first 
taken possession of, that it did not afford 


comfortable office-room for the clerical force, | 


then fifty in number. The official records 
brought from- Philadelphia were therefore, 
from necessity, deposited in a house known 
as “Sears’s Store,” which house soon aft- 
erward took fire, and the records, which 
would now be of the greatest value, espe- 
cially in details relating to the Treasury De- 
partment, as we have already stated, were 
destroyed. 

The first official act of the Treasury De- 
partment of national interest dated at Wash- 
ington was one of great prospective impor- 
tance. It directed that the Secretary should 
make an annual report to Congress of the 
state of the finances of the nation, embracing 
estimates of the public revenue and ex- 
penditures, as well as plans for improving 
and increasing the revenue. 
voluntarily, from time to time, sent in his 
reports and suggestions, and was the first to 
use decimals instead of pounds, shillings, and 
pence in stating money values. 


inet officers to Congress was now made im- 
perative by the action of law, and applied to 
the routine of the other secretaries. 

Samuel Dexter, of Massachusetts, also a 
son of a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 


Hamilton had | 


This exam- | 
ple of making communications from the cab- | 





pendence, on the 
10th of May, 1800, 
was appointed Sec. 
retary in place of 
Oliver Wolcott. Th 
4th of March fol), 
ing closed the ad- 
ministration of John 
Adams, and ended 
what may be termed 
the “ Washingtoni- 
an era” of the Fed- 
eral government. 
Coincident with 
the inauguration of 
Thomas Jefterson 
were to be seen the 
constantly increas- 
ing evidences of th 
prosperity of the 
country. The foun- 
dations of the na- 
tional structure had 
been solidly aid, 
and the fruits of the 
wisdom and 
fices of those w] 
had gone _ before 
were now being 
gathered. Hamil- 
ton’s policy of 
administering — thi 
Treasury Department, and his financial 
schemes, had been made an element of bit- 
ter partisan discussion in the Presidential 
| contest of John Adams, which was revived in 
| the one which secured the election of Jeffer- 


son, and against Hamilton’s still comparative- 


sacri 


| ly untried system was brought the opposition 


|of a new era of Presidential policy. The 
| consequence was that Mr. Dexter was not 
|in harmony with the government, and Mr. 
| Jefferson, after patiently waiting nearly 
a year, set the precedent of removal, and 
placed, January 26, 1802, Albert Gallatin at 
|the head of the Treasury Department —a 
| man destined to be ever associated with Mor- 
| ris and Hamilton as forming one of the three 
| founders of the financial policy of the nation. 

Albert Gallatin was born in Geneva in 
1761. After receiving a liberal education, 
at the age of eighteen he came to America, 
thoroughly imbued with the progressive 
spirit of our political institutions; and fow 
years after his arrival, depending upon the 
business of a teacher for support, he became 
a tutor in Harvard College. Carrying out 
his original idea of an active life, he finally 
settled in Philadelphia, then the national 
capital, became acquainted with the leading 
statesmen, and rose so rapidly in public es- 
timation that he was, in the year 1790, elect- 
ed to Congress, and was shortly after trans- 
| ferred to the Senate. In this prominent field 
of national legislation his surprising abili- 
ties, especially his reports on matters of 
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UNITED STATES TREASURY BUILDING, A.D. 1304. 


finance, attracted universal attention. Char- | 
acteristic of the political bitterness of the era, 
and illustrating how great men rise above its 
influence, we quote Mr. Gallatin’s statements 
regarding his introduction to the responsi- 
bilities of his office. 

He relates that Mr. Jefferson, upon hand- 
ing him his commission, said: “ Your most 
important duty, Mr. Gallatin, will be to ex- 
amine the accounts and all the records of 
vour department, in order to discover the 
blunders and frauds of Hamilton, and to as- 
certain what changes will be required in the 
system. This is a most important duty, and 
will require all your industry and acuteness. 
To do it thoroughly, you may employ what- 
ever extra service you may require.” 

Gallatin was at heart with the President, 
and as strong a partisan as possible, else, 
with all his abilities, he probably would not 
have been selected for the important posi- 
tion he held. He admits that he undertook 
his assigned task with a good appetite, and 
that he performed the searching work as- 
signed to him with great thoroughness. All 
the accounts and correspondence were ex- 
amined with the minutest attention. What 
was at first to be a work of fault-finding, 
criticism, and a hunt for defects, soon be- 
came to Mr. Gallatin a labor of love. Grad- 
ually Hamilton’s perfect system developed 
itself, and whén Mr. Gallatin mastered the 
details completely, he was filled with ad- 
miration. In the honest enthusiasm of a 


trnly great mind, he finally went to Mr. Jef 
ferson and said, “ Mr. President, I have, as 
you directed, made a thorough examination 
of the books, accounts, and correspondence 
of my department from its commencement. 


| I have found,” said the conscientious Secre- 


tary, “the most perfect system ever form- 
ed. Any change under it would injure it. 
Hamilton made no blunders, committed no 
frauds: he did nothing wrong.” 

The administration of Albert Gallatin was 


distinguished by a series of reports regard- 


ing the best method of canceling the nation- 
al debt, the proper policy of disposing of the 
public lands, and the legality and necessity 
of establishing a national bank. The pur- 
chase of Louisiana required fifteen millions 
of dollars, in addition to the enrrent ex- 
penses, yet the Treasury met all demands 
with promptness, mainly owing to the ac- 
tivity of our foreign commerce, our shipping, 
in the general war then raging in Europe, 
being preferred carriers on the seas. The 
war also created a great demand for our ag- 
ricultural products, and thereby encouraged 
the settlement of the then great “ wilderness 
of the West.” 

In the year 1204 the business of the Treas- 
ury had so much increased that a movement 
was made having for its end the erection of 
a building to become the especial depository 
of the records. The Register, on the 21st of 
November, 1804, writes to the Secretary a re- 
port, inclosing specifications and cost of the 
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proposed building. We give it entire, with | 
the drawings of the plans, as a most charac- 
teristic example of the demands of the gov- 
ernment in its infancy, and of the economy 
that prevailed in the erection of public build- 

; It will be noticed that this vaunted 
: tire-proof edifice, so needful to preserve the 
| valuable records of the department, is much 
smaller than many private dwellings now 
occupied by unpretentious people in Wash- 
ington, and that the entire expense of build- 
ing it amounts to the modest sum of less | 
than twelve thousand dollars. 

REPORT OF THE REGISTER. 

‘*From the accumulation of vouchers to the public 
q documents, and the danger to which the present build- 
: ing occupied by the Treasury Department would be | 
subject from a weight too great in the upper story, it 
was deemed expedient some time since to floor the cel- 
lars of the said building for the reception of public rec- 
ords, under the expectation that by keeping the win- | 
dows open for free circulation of air they might an- 
swer the purpose of a place of deposit ; but upon trial 
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| for the fire-proof annexed to section B. 


this was found to be ineffectual, and the records de. 
posited therein are in danger of injury from moisture, 
‘**Upon this subject being mentioned to you by the 
Auditor of the Treasury and myself, you were pleased 
to approve of forming an estimate of the expenses 
which would attend the erection of a fire-proof bri: k 
building for the reception of the Treasury records, anq 
I have now the honor of transmitting such an esti. 
mate of the expenses which would attend the erectioy 
of a building of this description. The place designate 
in the plan is between the Messengers’ houses, wit} 
two fronts, one toward the Treasury, and the oti 
on G Street. The elevation of the building is exhibit. 
ed in plans A and B, and the projection of the arches 





The estima- 
ted cost of the expense, including stone frames and 
iron shutters, is $9018 06, to which is to be added for 
plastering, not included, $300; extra digging and stone- 
work to the level with the foundation of the Messen- 
gers’ houses, $200; to architect for superintending and 
procuring materials and workmen, at 5 per cent., say, 
$500; plumber’s work, $112; painting and glazing, 
$135 80; slater’s work, $299 56; carpenter’s work, 
$758 50; iron-work, $07. 

“The building is to be 37 feet 6 inches in front, 
running back 36 feet, and 40 feet high from the foun- 
dation to the top of the cornice; the external walls, 
exclusive of footings, 3 feet thick, with footings 4 feet 
6 inches at the bottom; one cross partition and part 
of long partition 2 feet thick; the other part of par- 
tition 18 inches, running the whole length of the front 
and back walls, etc. 

“The house to be built of hard brick and good stone, 
the foundation of which wili be properly grounded; 
the floors to be paved with brick or tiles, and one fire- 
place in each room; the house to contain 12 rooms, 
each of which will be fire-proof.” 


These plans and specifications are signed, 
J. Nourse, Register of the Treasury; Albert 
Gallatin, Treasurer. 

A quaint traveler, speaking of the society 
of the capital, thus writes: “TI obtained ac- 
commodations at the Washington Tavern, 
which stands opposite the Treasury. At 
this tavern I took my meals, where there 
was every day to be found a number of 
clerks employed in the different offices un- 
der the government, together with about 
half a dozen Virginians and a few New En- 
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wud men. There was a perpetual conflict 


ont these Southern and Northern men, and 
me night I was present at a vehement dis- 
pute that ended in « bet.” 

Mr. Madison, on his to office, 
eontinued Mr. Gallatin Treasurer. On 
March 1, 1809, an act of Congress directed 
that all warrants drawn on the Treasury by 

secretaries of the different executive de- 
partments should designate the appropria- 
tion to which they were charged—a most 
addition to the routine of the 
Treasury. The threatening relations which 
ud for time existed this 
ountry and England made it to 
ra more than the ordinary revenue, to 
enable the government to meet contingent 
On the 18th of June, 1212, war 
was declared, and Congress was convened in 


accession 


as 


mportant 
some between 
necessary 


se 
cpenses. 


special session to consider the necessities of 
Out of the legislation which 
followed laid the foundation of our 
present internal revenue laws. Mr. Gallatin, 
after holding his office longer than any of 
his compeers, resigned, and accepted a for- 
n An of extraordinary 
money depression followed. On the 24th 
of August, 1814, the British troops took pos- 
session of Washington, burned the Capitol, 
the Treasury, and other publie buildings. 
rhis second disaster by fire destroyed many 
The business of the 
rreasury for a time was consequently carried 
on in what was known as the “seven build- 
ngs,” in the western end of the city. An 
attempt was made by Mr. Gallatin’s succes- 
sor, George W. Campbell, of 
gotiate a loan of $25,000,000, but he utterly 
failed, and resigned his trust. There never 
had been a time in our history when the na- 
tional credit But the same 
Providence which provided the proper men 
or every trying emergency in the formation 
if the government inspired the appointment 
f Alexander J. Dallas, of Pennsylvania. He 
vas a gentleman of the highest social posi- 
tion andintellectual culture, an accomplished 
statesman, and distinguished financier. Upon 
taking his seat he replied, to the desire of 


the Treasury. 
was 


mission. era 


elg 


valuable documents. 


Tennessee, to ne- 


was so low. 


Congress that he should make suggestions of 
ways for the restoration of the public ered- 
it, in one of the ablest documents that are 
to be found in the archives of the Treasury. 
Mr. Dallas inspired such a degree of confi- 
dence among the capitalists of the country 
that the public credit was at once restored. 
Successful negotiations for necessary loans 
were promptly made, and the Treasury notes 
issued, with the almost universal opinion 
that they would be a drug in the market, 
rose to a premium. 

Mr. Monroe appointed W. H. Crawford, 
of Georgia, to the Treasury. He signalized 
his administration by introducing some im- 
portant improvements in the routine of the 
department, arising out of the creation of a 


493 
second comptroller and four additional au 
ditors. Toward the close of his term ¢ harges 
of malfeasance were brought against him, 
which at the time attracted attention, from 
the composition of the committee to exam 
them. It consisted of John Randolph, 
Edward Livingston, and Daniel Webster, 
who pronounced the charges false. Mr. J.Q 
Adams recalled Mr ichard Rush, of Penn 
sylvania, then minister to England, and 
made him Secretary. Mr. Rush had been 
Comptroller of the Treasury, which practi- 
cal experience, joined with his legal attain- 
ments, made him an efficient officer. 

The conservative character which was s« 
prominent in the management of the Treas 
ury d to radical changes. 
General Jackson 


his administration is historically kt 


1e 
ine 


‘ 
R 


dest 


had tive secretaries, and 


was now in 
as 
1OWNn Aas 
the “anti-bank period,” the Treasury De- 
partment, as might be presumed, was in a 
muel D. 
Ingham, of Pennsylvania, was first intrusted 
with the port-folio, but a violent disruption 
of the cabinet the of 
Louis M‘Lane, of Delaware. He was almest 
immediately succeeded by William J. Duane, 
of Pennsylvania, who, refusing to remove 
the national deposits from the United States 
Bank, was displaced by Roger B. Taney, of 


constant of excitement. S 


State 


ended in succession 


Maryland. The Senate subsequently refused 
to confirm this appointment, and Levi Wood 
bury, of New Hampshire, was installed, who 
held the office to the end of the Presidenti 

term. On the Ist of April, 1835, the Treas- 
ury building was for the third time consumed 
by fire, and ag 


rain a large amount of valuable 
d 


he ce 


public documents was destroyed. 
rarily the routine of 
carried on in a row of brick buildings op- 
posite Willard’s Hotel. “ The Agent of the 
Treasury” was now changed to “ Solicitor of 


Tempo- 


partment was 


the Treasury,” and a sixth auditor was cre- 
ated. The administration closed 
apparent plethora of money among the peo- 
ple, and the glorious consummation of pay- 


With an 


ing off the national debt. 

Mr. Van Buren continued Mr. Woodbury 
in the Treasury ; and this gentleman had the 
remarkable experience of being at the head 
of the department in the times of unparal- 
leled plenty, speculation, and extravagance, 
and, in two years afterward, witnessing a 
pecuniary revulsion that had had no prece 
dent in financial history. So great was the 
financial ruin which overwhelmed the nation 
in 1837 that Congress, by special proc lama- 
tion, was convened to devise ways and means 
to relieve the people. Specie payme nuts were 
suspended, and all business became suddenly 
involved in disaster. The was that 
stringent laws were passed divorcing the 
government from all banking institutions 
whatever, and inaugurating a new policy in 
the control of our national finances, 

The administration of Harrison and Ty- 


end 
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ler had five secretaries: Thomas Ewing, of 
Ohio; Walter Howard, of Pennsylvania; 
John C. Spencer, of New York; and George 
M. Bibb, of Kentucky. Down to 1843 the 
fiscal year had ended with the calendar year; 
it was now altered to end the 30th of June, 
for the purpose of enabling the executive de- 
partments to furnish the latest data in the 
annual reports presented at the commence- 
ment of each session of Congress. 

Mr. Polk appointed Robert J. Walker 
Treasurer. He was popularly known as the 
“apostle of free trade.” He introduced the 
present warehousing system, following En- 
glish precedent in the details, and virtnally, 
by his reciprocity treaty between Canada 
and the United States, abolished all customs 
and imposts. Finding the business of the 
Land Office growing too important to be a 
bureau of the Treasury, he was instrumental 
in transferring this great interest to a cab- 


Taylor and Fillmore had two secretaries: 
William M. Meredith, of Pennsylvania; and 
Thomas Corwin, of Ohio. The latter estab- 
lished the present most efficient light-house 
department, and drew up the instructions 
regarding light-vessels, beacons, and buoys. 
Under this beneficent legislation our coast, 
from being comparatively neglected, has 
now over six hundred lights to protect the 
interests of navigation. 

President Pierce appointed James Guth- 
rie, of Kentucky. He was a most efficient 
officer in demanding the strictest atten- 
tion to the duties and laws of the depart- 
ment. On examination, he found there were 
outstanding balances against the Treasury 
which, if collected, would more than pay off 
the national debt. He collected a hundred 
millions of this indebtedness, and made his 
subordinates more efficient by demanding 
from them monthly instead of quarterly re- 


inet officer, under the title of Secretary of | ports. 


the Interior. 


Mr. Buchanan had three secretaries : How- 
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ell Cobb, of Georgia; Philip F. Thomas, of | 
Maryland; and J. A. Dix,of New York. Mr. | 
Buchanan’s administration was embarrassed | 
by a monetary revulsion only less severe 
than that of 1837. Its close was amidst the 
stirring “ breaking up” which preceded Mr. 
Lincoln’s inauguration, and its Secretaries 
of the Treasury were throughout their term 
of office occupied by political more than 
financial matters. 

Mr. Lincoln appointed S. P. Chase, of Ohio, 
Secretary. Mr. Chase entered upon his im- 
portant duties at a time requiring the ut- 
most financial ability and undoubted cour- 
age. Independent of the threatening polit- 
ical relations of the country, which presaged 
a dissolution of the Union, the national debt 
had increased to three times the amount it | 
was at the close of the previous administra- 
tion. The routine business of the depart- 
ment had heretofore been gradual; but now 
the demands suddenly made upon its re- 
were enormous, and without the 
slightest precedent. The clerical force, 
which in October, 1861, numbered three 
hundred and eighty-three, four years later 
was two thousand in number; this extraor- 
dinary increase being demanded by the mag- 
nitude of the labor of examining accounts, 
and the preparation and supervision of the 
national currency and securities. The im-| 
portant measures of Mr. Chase’s administra- 


sources 


tion were, first, the 
“Internal Reveny 
Act,” which, in jts 
operation, raised 
through this mean 
the income of the go 
ernment in four ye 

from 


forty-one iill- 
ions to three hundred 
and nine millions: 
second, the “ Natior 
Currency Act,” which 
act, though free 
from objections, | 


hot 
established not only 
paper currency equa 
ly good througho 
the Union, but as 
financial measure has 
been pronounced }b 
the best authorities 
as being better adapt 
ed to the nature of ow 
political institutions 
and to our commer- 
cial and 
affording less oppor- 
tunity for 
than any 
which has 
devised. 


i 


necessities, 


abuses 


Svsten 
yet been 
Conseq ux 

upon maintaining the 

vast military opera 

tions growing out ot 
the war, the national expenditures unde 
Mr. Lincoln’s administration increased 
enormously that it made previous outlays 
appear insignificant. On one day, at le: 
there was more money paid out for quarter- 
master’s stores and arms ($46,000,000) than 
was required for the support of the national 
government the first year of Washington's 
administration ; and in four years the pub- 


|lic debt increased from ninety millions te 


s¢ 


two thousand six hundred millions; and yet 


| under this wonderful demand upon the re- 
| sources of the country the national credit 
| constantly increased, and, in spite of at least 


two millions of men being withdrawn from 
the productive pursuits, our exports mor 


{than doubled the highest amount of any 


previous administration. William P. Fes- 
senden, of Maine, upon the retirement of Mr. 
Chase, accepted the office, with the evident 
approval of the nation. A single state pa- 


| per, marked by great ability, was Mr. Fessen- 


den’s only record as financial minister, when 


| he gave way to Hugh M‘Culloch, of Indiana, 


who filled the place, with credit, until the 


close of Mr. Johnson’s administration. 


On the accession of President Grant the 


| Treasury was assigned to George 8. Bout- 


well, of Massachusetts. Under his admin- 


| istration the difficult task has devolved ot 


gradually reducing the high impost and rev- 
enue demands created under the pressure 





THE UNITED 


of “war expenses,” and yet preserve taxa- 
tion at a point to meet the interest on the 
public debt, and enough additional to ma- 
terially reduce its amount, and thus satisfy 
the people by gradually relieving them from 
excessive taxation, and at the same 
sustain the national credit. No financial 
minister ever had a more difficult task, and 


Administrations ears. Export 


ports. Imports. 


{1789-1792 
11793-1796 
1797-1800 
41801-1804 
11805-1808 
(1809-1812 
{1813-1816 
41817-1820 
11821-1824 
1825-1828 
{1829-1832 
11833-1836 
1837-1840 
1841-1844 


$39,765,139 
174,189,374 
268,014,605 
800,098,192 
327,877,094 
218,805,272 
169,261,643 
320,786,892 
287,820,446 
331,720,223 
314,695,705 
444,834,023 
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1857 
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11865 
1869. 
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time | 


$83,500,000 
216,892,432 
314,252,022 
337,363,510 
443,990,000 
275,230,000 
295,114,274 
882,575,000 
303,955,539 


349,589,837 
574,515,420 
479,020,354! 523, 


540,490,92 
755,166,131 
8,975 1,148,649,490 27 1 
1860 1,444,516,861 1,344,435,362 

1864 1,151,584,619 1,123,9 


1871 1,559,625,881 1,441,185,5% 


STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 


CE Tt tit > 


yet Mr. Boutwell is apparently accomplish- 
ing it, and the “monthly statement” of the 
steady liquidation of the war debt goes hand 
in hand with the gratifying fact that the 
revenue charges will soon rest upon the lux- 
uries of life. The following table shows ata 
glance the statistics of commerce and of na- 
| tional finance from 1789 to 1871: 


Receipts. 


Expenditt Public Debt. 
$12,760, 
84,040, 13 
40,164,426 § 
49,417,961 
56,674,500 76 5 
63,048,946 
165,045,739 
121,749,746 
$3,979,874 7 
95,805,446 7 
114,024,784 
97,300,586 
142,561,945 
110,494,522 
179,298,686 
196,179,854 
268,941,350 
314,070,542 
846,411,902 
5,213,231.594 ¢ 
979,366,697 


$13,543,801 29 
34,146,139 
41,898,743 


$80,352,634 04 
82,064,479 3% 
383,038,050 

, 150 

7,023,192 
55,962,827 ! 

123,491,965 16 
89,987,427 
83,788,432 
58,421,413 

7,001,698 
3,308,124 
13,594,480 7 
15,925,303 
63,061,858 
59,808,117 7 
28,699,831 
90,580,873 


8 2,680,647,869 7 


56,9693 
183,217,041 3 
100,914,688 
84,728,010 7 
99,831,285 
110,066,015 3 
141,997,244 
127,376,213 
117,285,376 7 
172,030,721 
210,102,101 7 
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In the statistics of the Treasury Depart- 
ment we have, most clearly defined, the won- 
derful material progress of our country. By 


examination of the account current of the | 


business of the nation since its organization 
under the Constitution, we find in the four 
years of 1793, ’94, ’95, 96, the country sent 
abroad productions valued at one hundred 
and seventy-four millions of dollars. In the 
years 1866, ’67, 68, ’69, were exported values 
to the amount of nineteen hundred millions 


au most suggestive representation of the in- | 


crease of population, geographical enlarge- 


| large enough to accommodate the publi: 
| Service for this century at least; but it ha: 

become so overcrowded that several impor 

tant bureaus of the Treasury Department 

are already, from necessity, forced to oc up) 
|rented buildings in different parts of th: 
icity. The prospect is that before the yea; 
| 1900 another Treasury building, of simula 
| magnificent proportions, will be require 
| to meet the wants of the department, an 
furnish room in which to carry on econon. 
ically and expeditiously the constantly i: 
| creasing financial interests of the nation 


inent of territory, and material resources de- | 


veloped in seventy years. 

The Treasury building, for architectural 
beauty and size, is unequaled except by the 
Capitol. As we have already stated, the 


first Treasury structure was erected in 1800. | 


It was destroyed by the British in the year 
i514, rebuilt on the old site in the year 1817, 
partially destroyed again in the year 1831. 
The corner-stone of the present magnificent 
structure was laid in 1834 by Levi Wood- 
bury, then Secretary of the Treasury. The 


site was decided upon by General Jackson. | 


For a long time the subject of the exact loca- 
tion was a matter of exciting disputation, 
when the “old hero,” it is related, became so 
tired of hearing the claims of rival factions 
that he went out early one morning, and 
driving the end of his cane into the spot 
which now marks the northeast corner of 
the present site, said, in his emphatic man- 
ner, “ Put the building right here ;” and this 
decision settled all disputes. 

The modern building, as originally de- 
signed by Robert C. Mills, architect, will 
be remembered by the long colonnade on Fif- 
teenth Street. The material of which it was 
constructed was freestone from near Acquia 
Creek, Virginia. The extension of the build- 
ing was authorized in 1835, according to the 
design of Thomas W. Walter. The work of 
the enlargement of the Treasury building 
was at once commenced on the south front, 
of material obtained at Dix’s Island, off the 
coast of Maine. The south wing was com- 
pleted and oceupied in 1860. The west wing 
was completed in 1863, the north wing in 
1867, the whole at a cost of $6,750,000. A 
volume would scarcely suffice to give the 
necessary details of the interior and exterior 
of this noble structure—the first perfect in 
arrangement, the second charming the eye 
from every aspect. In the north wing is the 
celebrated marble “cash-room,” the walls, 
floors, doors, and window-frames of which 
are of solid marble, forming one of the most 
perfect places for the purposes designed in 
the world. 

The exterior is four hundred and sixty- 
four feet by two hundred and sixty-four feet, 
three stories in height, with basement, sub- 
basement, and attic. When the building 
was commenced it was considered on a scale 





THE MESSAGE. 


To you, my comrades, whether far or near, 
I send this message. Let our past revive; 
Come, sound reveille to our hearts once more. 
Expecting, I shall wait till at my door 
I see you enter, each and every one 
| Tumultuous, eager all, with clamorous speecli, 
| To hide my stammering welcome and my tears. 
I am no host carousing long and late, 
Enticing guests with epicurean hints; 
Nor am I Timon, sick of this sad world, 
Who, jesting, cries, ‘‘The sky is overhead, 
And underneath that famous rest, the earth: 
Show me the man who can have more at last.” 


Without, the thunder of the city rolls; 
Within, the quiet of the student reigns. 
There is a change. Time was a childish voice, 
Sweet as the lark’s when from her nest she soars, 
Thrilled over all, and vanished into heaven. 
Music once triumphed here: the skillful hand 
Of him who rarely struck the keys, and woke 
My soul in harmony grand as his own, 
Is folded on his breast, my soldier love. 
Here hangs his portrait, under it his sword ; 
He served his country, and his grave’s afar. 
Dread not this place as one to relics given, 
Though I have decked with amaranth my wall, 
| The testimony of a later loss— 
His who long wandering in foreign lands, 
Then dying, crossed the sea to die with me. 
Behold the sunrise and the morning clouds 
On yonder canvas, misty mountain-peaks— 
The simple grandeur of a perfect art! 
Behold these vivid woods, that gleam beside 
The happy vision of an autumn eve, 
When red leaves fall, and redder sunsets fade! 
The world grows pensive sinking into night, 
Whose melancholy space hides sighing winds: 
Can they reply to sadder human speech? 
What centuries are counted here—my books! 
Shadows of mighty men; the chorus, hark! 
The antique chant vibrates, and Fate compels! 


Comrades, return; the midnight lamp shall gleam 
As in old nights; the chaplets woven then— 
Withered, perhaps, by time—may grace us yet; 

The laurel faded is the laurel still, 

And some of us are heroes to ourselves. 

And amber wine shall flow; the blue smoke wreatlec 
In droll disputes, with metaphysics mixed ; 

Or float as lightly as the quick-spun verse, 
Threading the circle round from thought to thought, 
Sparkling and fresh as is the airy web 

Spread on the hedge at morn in silver dew. 

The scent of roses you remember well; 

In the green vases they shall bloom again. 

And me—do you remember? I remain 

Unchanged, I think; though one I saw like me 
Some years ago, with hair that was not white; 

| And she was with you then, as brave a soul 

| As souls can be whom Fate has not approached. 

| But seek and find me now, unchanged or changed, 
| Mirthful in tears, and in my laughter sad. 
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NORTHERN BOLIVIA AND ITS 
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a Vig: Se 


PURI INDIAN HUNTING ON THE MADEIBA. 


* Navegando 
En mi canoa, 
Con la proa 
Al setentrion, 
Voi siguiendo 
Del Madera 
La carrera 
Sin timon.” 


HUS 
he floated along the rapids of the Madei- | 
ra River in 1861, en route to the 
Ocean. 





sang General Quintin Quevedo as | 


Atlantic | 
The giant Amazon was not then | 


N BOL IVIA AND ITS AMAZON OU TL ET. 


AMAZON OUTLET. 


gaudily colored rags 
through which nations delight to 


open to all the 


flaunt their peculiarities to the 

world. The Indians of the valley 

were, at that date, not fully impress- 

ed with the fact that they were very 

closely allied to civilization by the 

common love of gay colors, war- 

paint, feathers, and trinkets. After 

centuries of lethargy, they were just awak- 

ening to the notes of the steam-whistle echo- 

ing through their forests, were commencing 

to accept the clothing freely offered for sale, 

were paying a good price for it, were putting 

it on, and, in consequence, were rapidly be- 

ing classed under the head of “ civilized” by 
the gratified commercial world. 

But this has taken place in the part of the 

valley belonging to Brazil. The world al- 

most forgets that several powerful states lie 





500 


sunning their Atlantic fronts in the same 
valley ; and that Bolivia, the richest of them 
all, only awaits the removal of the obstacle 
of the rapids of the Madeira River to pour 
an astonishing agricultural and 
wealth into the marts of commerce. 

It may truly be said that the real develop- 
ment of the Amazon Valley will not be com- 
menced until these rapids are avoided by a 
railway; for, traversing the territory of Bo- 
livia, aud converging upon this point, there 
are three thousand miles of great navigable 
streams within very easy reach of two mill- 
ions of the population of that country—that 
is, four-fifths of the entire population of the 
Amazon basin are found in the valleys and 
rich pampas that flank the Bolivian Cordil- 
lera. To-day they have a forced communi- 
cation with the world via Cape Horn and 
the Andean passes, the lowest of which, fa- 
cing Bolivia, is 14,800 feet above the sea. 
The only barrier, therefore, which shuts out 
numerous cities of from 10,000 to 83,000 in- 
habitants from rapid contact with Europe be- 
comes of considerable geographical and com- 
mercial interest. 

The rapids of the Madeira have been twice 
examined by regularly organized engineer- 
ing parties. The first exploration took place 
over acentury ago, when the struggle between 
Portugal and Spain over the virgin wilds of 
the New World was at its hottest. The Por- 
tuguese then built an outpost at the rapid 
of Teotonio. In Matto Grosso they also 
built the fort Principe de Biera, a regular 
work on the Brazilian side of the Guaporé or 
Itenez River, about sixty miles above its 
junction with the Mamore. The sandstone 
for the revetments was taken from a point 
near the junction of the Mamore with the 
Madeira River, and carried up stream with 
the greatest difficulty, being transported to 
the launches by manual labor. In 1853 
Lieutenant Gibbon, of the United States 
navy, found a lonely looking sentinel pacing 


mineral 
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upon the ramparts, almost as solitary as th; 
virgin solitudes which surrounded him, and 
completely oblivious to the existence of any 
other world but the one within the range of 
his vision. He may have watched the wa- 
ters of the Guaporé, never dreaming that a 
note tied to the little piece of wood he sa 

floating upon its surface might reach the At- 
lantic, and thence, via the ocean eurrents. 
carry his salutation to the coast of Europe. 

As a preliminary to the construction of a 
railway around the rapids of the Madeira, 
Brazil and Bolivia ratified a treaty in 186:, 
The former country immediately sent a large 
engineering party up the Madeira, with in- 
structions to make a thorough exploration, 
report upon the exact nature of the obsta- 
cles encountered, and the best plan for their 
removal. This survey was very faithfully 
carried forward by the engineers MM. José 
and Francisco Keller; and an elaborate set 
of maps, profiles, and artistic sketches, the 
results of their labors, at once attest their 
skill and the zeal with which they per- 
formed the work intrusted to them. The 
engravings found in this paper are from pho- 
tographs of the water-color sketches of the 
latter gentleman ; who has, at the same time, 
furnished me with the most valuable part 
of the material here found relative to them. 
Last March, in Rio de Janeiro, I was reliabl) 
informed that the surveys only confirm the 
very exact ones previously made by the 
Portuguese, the maps of which are in the 
topographical department of the government 
of Brazil. This is a proof of the high esti- 
mate placed by the Portuguese upon reliab! 
geographical information relative to any 
points of their territory of strategic impor- 
tance in contact with the colonial posses- 
sions of Spain. 

An engineering expedition on the Ama- 
zon, or any of its tributaries, is a curious 
mixture of human faces packed into the odd- 
est-looking craft that man ever invented. 





TURTLE-SHOOTING ON THE MADEIRA RIVER, 
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HUNTING 


In all the vast valley the canoes or boats ap-! these Indians 


pear to be of the same type. I have seen 
them sweep into the port of Para from Vene- 
zuela, New Granada, and Bolivia. AU of 
them might have come from the same town, 
instead of from these widely separated coun- 
tries, so far as their general appearance was 
Their round trading voyages 
down stream and back frequently occupy 
nearly a year, and during that time the 
crews, sometimes numbering a dozen men, 
must be fed and paid from the profits. 

It was in one of the largest of these non- 
descript craft, requiring twelve boatmen, 
that the explorations of the Madeira were 
prosecuted in 1869. The cargo consisted of 
provisions for four months, materials for re- 
pairs, arms, tents, medicines, ete. The voy- 
age up the Madeira from the port of Manaos, 
on the Amazon River, was not of great in- 
terest. At the hacienda of Sciior Araus they 
met, in the middle of June, a Bolivian mer- 
chant en route for Trinidad, the capital of 
the Beni Department of Bolivia, and joined 
his party, making a total of seven canoes, 
eight white men, and seventy Bolivian boat- 
men from Mojos. At the little settlement of 
Baetas they found that a former reduccion of 
Muras Indians had been broken up, on ac- 
count of the persecutions of the reerniting 
agents for the war against Paraguay, who 
had penetrated even to these remote dis- 
tricts in pursuit of recruits. 

A few days later they met a family of 


concerned. 


TH 


E TAVPIR. 


“true nomads of the valley 


of the Amazon”—who, in ten canoes, were 


ascending to the shores of the Upper Ma- 
deira, to be on hand for the turtle-egg season 
These followed the expedition for several 


days, occasionally selling turtles to the 
party. These they shot with the arrow 
ealled sararaca, which they use with extraor- 
dinary skill. 

Occasionally an opportunity offered to 
hunt the anta, or tapir, in the course of the 
voyage. These amphibious animals are very 
numerous throughout the Madeira Valley, 
both in Bolivia and Brazil. In Bolivia, 
among the river towns, they are frequently 
tamed, and afford an infinite 
amusement to the boys, who mount them 
and drive them about the streets. The wild 
ones are, however, very savage, and it re- 
quires a bold hunter to attack them in a 
canoe, as shown in the above engraving. 

The expedition reached the vicinity of 
Crato early in July. Here there is a cattle 
estate, which was founded by Antonio dé 
Barros Cardozo, a resident of the banks ot 
the Mamore River, in Bolivia, where he is 
the owner of immense herds of cattle 
Aware of the fact that they were worth 
about ten shillings per head in Bolivia, and 
four pounds sterling in the lower valley of 
the Amazon, he conceived the daring idea 
of transporting a sufficient number of them 
to this point, near Crato, in large launches 
Half wild 


source ot 


or canoes of eight tons burden. 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE 


as were the animals, and having no food but 
what they could browse from the landing- 
places in the forests and on the river mar- 
gins, he succeeded in passing the 229 miles 
of cachuelas—the Indian name for rapids— 
and established the hacienda above men- 
tioned. 

About the middle of July the expedition 
passed the Isla de los Mutuns, on the shore 
of Tamandua, a famous spot for turtle-egg 
hunting. Here the turtles, after a long 
swim up stream, deposit their eggs during 
the month of September, at which time the 
rubber collectors, the fishermen, and the In- 
dians arrive to gather them and extract the 
oil. The number of eggs required to fill the 
2000 jars of oil annually produced here is 
calculated at 4,000,000. But the destruction 
does not end here, for hardly are the eggs 
hatched when the hunters return to collect 
whole cargoes of the young turtles. This 
fishery, carried on from year to year without 
regulations, threatens the extinction of this 
productive branch of commerce on the Ma- 
deira, however numerous the turtles may be 
at present. The turtle fisheries of the other 
parts of the Amazon Valley are carried for- 
ward with the same reckless carelessness of 
results. 

The expedition reached the first rapid, 
San Antonio, on the 16th of July. Here 
they found it necessary to unload their ca- 
noes, and transport all the cargoes overland 
for a distance of over a quarter of a mile on 
the left margin of the river. While accom- 
panying the boatmen who were engaged in 
this task, they discovered upon different 
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SPECIMEN OF OURIOUSLY OUT STONES ALONG THE RAPIDS, 


GM 


BROOKS AT RIBEIRAO, 


granite ledges some very curious marks 
crossing each other at various angles, and 
cut into the rock to a depth of one-hundredth 
part of a meter. They afterward found 
more numerous marks of the same kind at 
the rapid of Teotonio, and just above; but 
it was at the rapid of Ribeirao that the most 
extraordinary of these tracings was found. 
Here they were cut into the hardest rock, 
and appeared like letters, which, from their 
corroded surfaces, showed traces of very 
great age. To translate from the MM. Kel- 
ler’s report to the government of Brazil : 

“The great and patient labor which was 
necessary to cut these signs in stone of this 
nature without any iron tools, and only by 
erosion with another stone, leads us to the 
belief that they are not the labor of indo- 
lence, and that they have some signification, 
especially those of Ribeirao. The latter 
form an interesting parallel with the rough 
representations of celestial objects and of 
animals upon the rocks of the Orinoco, de- 
scribed by Humboldt.”* 

The passage of the rapids of the Madeira 
is no easy task at the points where the canoes 
have to be unloaded ; and yet it is an aston- 
ishing fact that since 1868, as an effect of the 
treaty between Brazil and Bolivia, and the 
opening of the lower Amazon to all flags, a 
very large and lucrative trade has sprung up. 
For the year 1870 the amount of freight 
passing this line of obstacles in this rude 
canoe trade will exceed 1000 tons. In the 
whole line there is a total dragging of 
launches overland of two and a half miles, 
while at other points the goods are carried 
an equal distance by hand, and the boats 
towed up stream. The average time con- 
sumed in the transit is seventeen days, at 
all seasons; for some of the rapids, which 
are difficult to pass in the dry season, pre- 
sent no obstacles in the wet, and vice versa. 

The work is performed by the boatmen 


*In crossing the Andes, in 1869, from Arica to La 
Paz, in Bolivia, I noticed on the right hand of the 


| road, six leagues from Tacna, a large rock with a flat 


oval face, containing about twenty-five square feet 
covered with numerous hieroglyphics of circular form. 





giclee 
from the 
Department of the Beni.* 

The largest boats ever used in any of these | 
voyages have been of from ten to twenty | 
tons carrying capacity, while the ordinary | 
mes are from four to five. The most of them | 
ire built upon the Mamore and other rivers | 
f Bolivia. The “ gariteas” are similar to 
aunches, excepting that they have the hull | 
if one piece, are without a keel, and have | 
me or two planks added to the sides. Those | 
which are equal in size to two “ gariteas” | 
ire called “ batelones.” These have a keel | 
ind rudder, and frequently are of 2000 arro- | 
sas, or about twenty tons, carrying capacity, | 
requiring a crew of seventeen men. There | 
ire some very swift little craft, called “ mon- | 
arios,” and others made from a single piece 
of wood, which are real canoes, and are so | 
alled. | 

From the Macacos Rapid may be seen the | 
mist of the celebrated Teotonio, which at 
ow water has a fall of about twenty-five 
feet. The width of the river at this point is | 
ibout six-tenths of a mile. The immense vol- 
une of waters which constantly pour over 
the fall gives one an idea of the vastness of | 
the Bolivian river system, which furnishes | 
the supply. 

This point would be a very paradise for | 
i sportsman; for “ the riches in fish—surw- | 
ios, piritados, tambakis, ete.—in the still wa- 
er below the fall is astounding; and at cer- | 
tain seasons of the year they can be taken 
with a harpoon, at the moment they make | 

forts to overcome the small rapids below | 
the principal fall.” 

It was at Teotonio that one of the canoes | 
had a hole stove through her by hitting | 
gainst a rock in the transportation over- | 
and; “but the voyager on the Madeira ear- | 
ries all his iron and carpenter’s tools with | 
1im, and in less than a day the craft was re- | 
paired.” 

The Madeira River at the rapids is forced | 
n a great curve far to the westward by the | 
mountain ridge of Brazil called the Sierra Ge- | 
ral. This runs northwest through the prov- | 
nee of Matto Grosso, nearly parallel with 
the Guaporé River, the present boundary 


* In 1842, under the Presidency of General Ballivian, | 
he Department of the Beni was created in Bolivia. 
It was composed of the ancient province of Mojos, a 
art of Caupolican, and part of Chiquitos. At the 
same time the indigenous inhabitants of this new 
yrovince were declared citizens of Bolivia, in com- | 
10n with the white population, without being sub- 
ct to the law which regulates the citizenship of the 
duichua and Aymara races. This law is that every | 
nan shall be able to read and write, and have two 
undred dollars per year income, before he can vote. 

The Beni Indian has wonderful imitative powers. 
it is amusing to see him present himself at the polls | 
mn the day of an election for President or a deputy to | 
ongress. Without knowing a letter of the alphabet, 
ne copies upon a piece of paper, in a clear and legible 
and, the name of the one for whom he votes. He | 
vill also copy an entire manuscript in any language 
without knowing a word of it. | 
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Bolivian province of Mojos, in the | line with Bolivia. In this westward curve, 


however, the Madeira met the obstacles of 
the low hills that flank the Andean spurs, 
pushed down between the river Purus and 
the Manu-tata and Beni. There is little 
doubt that there was a great inland sea in 
Bolivia before the Madeira broke throngh 
this rocky barrier. It was probably held in 
place by the Brazilian ridge above mention- 
ed, and covered almost the whole of the De- 
partment of the Beni, a part of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, and washed the bases of the 
mountain spurs of Caupolican, Larecaja, 
Yungas, Yuracares, and Chiquitos. The 
provinces of the Beni, which contain the 
great fertile pampas,* richer even than those 
of the Argentine Republic, are still partially 


| inundated at times during the rainy season. 


The very slight fall of the Mamore River in 
a course of 600 miles, before it reaches the 
first rapid, indicates that it would require 
but a moderate increase in the elevation of 
the rapids to form the lake which I suppose 
may have existed. 

Relative to the geological formation of the 
Lower Madeira Valley, to translate from the 
work of MM. Keller: 

“The ferruginous conglomerate which is 
found on the surface of the earth, or only 
covered with a bed of clay of from five to 
six meters of thickness, is a conglomerate of 
sandstone—little pieces of dolorite, cement- 
ed with oxide of iron, full of openings and 
cavities, which give it the appearance of a 
sponge or scoria. 

“Tts beds are generally horizontal, and 
are from four to five meters thick. In the 
inferior beds the seams are smaller, at some 
points disappearing entirely, and forming 
then a more homogeneous mass of very argil- 
laceous red sandstone. 

“The extension over which this formation 
is found is enormous. We saw it at Manaos, 


| and at the margins of the Rio Negro and af- 


fiuents, along the whole length of the Lowe1 
Madeira. It was perforated and in part de- 
stroyed at the rapids, but we found it after- 
ward in the Upper Madeira, the Guaporé, 


| and the Mamore, extending in only this di- 


rection over more than twelve degrees of 


| latitude.” 


Accompanying the expedition was an old 
He was a pilot 
of great skill, who knew every island and 
every shore of the Madeira—one of thos 
curious men such as are found upon the 
great rivers of the Western continent, with 
instincts so exact that they know the bear- 
ing of every point even in the darkest night, 

* These pampas are covered with vast herds of fat 
cattle. The soil is of the richest and most productive 
nature, and would afford sustenance to millions of in- 
habitants. For thousands of square miles there is not 
even a pebble; and it is so rare to find a stone that 
when any one makes a voyage up stream to the base 
of the mountains, his friends cha him to “ bring 
back a little piece of rock” as a curiosity. 
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MEETING WITH THE OARLPUNAS. 


In 
some cases I should be disposed to trust 
them more. 


and are almost as reliable as a compass. 


Fortunato told them that the next day 


they should meet with the Caripunas, and, 
sure enough, early on the morning indica- 
ted, three of their light bark canoes appeared 
behind a salient point on the right bank of 
the river. Two of these paddled across to 
meet the expedition, then on the left mar- 
gin, while the third, as if to stand guard, re- 
mained half hidden in the shade of some 
trees which overhung the water. In each 
canoe were two men and one woman, the 
former entirely naked, the latter, accord- 


ing to custom, wearing nothing but a little | 


apron. They were all under the medium 
size, and of a clear reddish-brown color. 
Their hair was stiff and black, and eut upon 
their foreheads. Upon some of them it fell 
in long and thick locks upon their backs; 
upon others it was bound in the form of a 
queue. Some among them had their abdo- 


ceous root of the mandioca, which, as well 


| as corn, they cultivate near the rapids. 


“The Indians, who, without showing any 
fear, had approached our canoes, made us 
understand by signs that we should accom- 
pany them to the opposite side of the river, 
where their cabins were. Our rowers, the 
Mojos Indians of the old ‘missions’ of the 
Mamore, who still preserve considerable of 
the bigotry which the Jesuit fathers im- 
planted in their hearts, looked with an air 
of the greatest distrust at their poor cousins 
of the forests, whom they honored with epi- 
thets which were not very flattering 
example, savages, heathens, ete.” 

There is little doubt that the Mojos were 


as, for 


| perfectly right, for they have often suffered 


from the treachery of the Caripunas, who 
have, on occasion, taken advantage of un- 
armed canoes of Bolivian boatmen. This, 
however, took place when the Bolivian com- 
merce via the Amazon was first commenced ; 
but now that it has obtained considerable 


mens very much swollen, which Mr. Keller | proportions, the Caripunas have ceased to be 


attributes to the consumption of the farina- 


troublesome. 























































































































































































































































































A CARLPUNA INDIAN, 


When the boats of the expedition, at the 
indication of the Caripunas, took the direc- 
tion of the opposite shore, the Indians in 
their frail canoes shot on ahead, shouting 
and screaming with delight. A magnificent 
tree, loaded with orchids, overhung the 
opposite bank, and sheltered several other 
canoes. In these, and upon the bank, were 
some twenty more men and women. A few 
of the latter had children in their arms. 
They all showed the liveliest curiosity, and 
questioned with great vivacity the Indians 
who had guided the expedition to this point. 

First, one approached slowly. He was a 
little more venturesome than the rest, but it 
was the signal for them to take courage, and 
finally a dozen advanced toward the expedi- 
tion and stepped on board the canoes. They 
examined every thing with the greatest at- 
tention, and asked for all they saw—from a 


knife to even the long, shaggy coat of Mr. | 


José Keller, which appeared to greatly ex- 
cite the covetousness of an old woman, who, 
like the rest, was not fully instructed in the 


laws of trade. From the boxes in the ¢a- | 


noes were produced the presents which had 
been treasured for the occasion. Landing 
on the shore, there were displayed to the 


delighted eyes of the Caripunas great knives, | 
white beads, little mirrors, combs, fish-hooks, | 


scissors, needles, etc. In continuation, Mr. 
Keller thus relates to me: ‘ At the moment 
when we climbed the steep shore an Indian 
of uncertain age, whose face was in part 
painted of a deep blue color, which gave him 
a most savage air, presented himself to us. 
He was armed with a bow and arrows. 
Black and shining cords were around his 
wrists and ankles, as well as his fore-arm. 
In his pierced nose he wore some short tou- 
can plumes. He struck his breast, covered 
with a veritable cuirass of white and black 
beads, and pronounced in a guttural tone the 
Portuguese word Capitao, probably the only 
one he knew. He thus gave us to under- 
stand that we had the honor of speaking to 
the chief of the tribe. At his invitation we 
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|accompanied him without hesitation. H, 
| conducted us over a well-kept road, two me- 
| ters wide, which, in the shade of the palms 
the wranias, and the cacao groves, led us in ; 
few minutes to their malocca. It consisted 
of three cabins, of which two large ones 
served for habitations, being entirely closed 
| in—that is, their palm-leaf roofs touched th; 
sarth; the other was a shed open on all 
sides, the roof supported by eight columns. 
Among these were suspended some dirty 
hammocks, some bows and arrows, and in 
the centre was a lighted fire. We observed 
| that this was a place of reunion for the men, 
ja species of corps de garde, and at the same 
time a cemetery. 
| ‘In a few minutes every body was gath- 
}ered in this place, and we commenced to 
| distribute the presents, making the Indians 
| understand that we desired to have some 
| bows and arrows in exchange. After a little 
| hesitation they gave me several made of the 
| paxitiiba palm (Triartea exorrhiza), a very 
hard wood, and almost black. The arrows 
were made of the shaft of the wba (Saccha- 
rum sagittarum), and were two meters long. 
| These arms, the little tufts of toucan feath- 
| ers, which men and women without distine- 
| tion wore through the nose, and a few of the 
| little aprons of the women, were all we could 
obtain. 

“Among the Mundrucus Indians, upon 
| the shores of the Tapajos and of the Man- 
| lies, so renowned for their ability in th 
|manufacture of their feather clothing, w: 
| would have found, without doubt, ten times 
more than among this poor horde of Cari- 
punas. 

“That which cansed considerable surpris¢ 
was the great number of children of every 
age, which proved that the lack of fecundity 
was not the cause of the smallness of theii 
numbers. Many travelers have noted this 
|smallness; and it becomes a question to 

know if these Indians retire from time to 
| time to places less frequented by the white 
| man, or if epidemics are the cause. As there 
has never been a missionary among them, 
and no one speaks their language, this ques- 
| tion is difficult to decide. 

“The women place upon their shoulders a 
| kind of band made of the bark of a brown 
| wood. Upon this they seat the young chil- 
| dren, which they carry. The features of th¢ 
| women were sufficiently regular, but the tuft 
| of red feathers gave them a droll appearance. 

recalling to mind the look of a wild-cat. A 

| few teeth of the capivara (Hydrocherus ca- 
| pivari), and some long, white bead neck- 
| laces, completed their ornaments. 

“After many efforts to make myself un- 
derstood in a mimic language, I undertook 
to tranquilize a boy of from seventeen to 
|eighteen years of age for the purpose of 
sketching his profile. It was then that I 
observed that among the men of that tribe 


| 


| 
| 
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the absence of eyebrows was almost com- | 
plete, while their eyelashes were well devel- 
oped.” 

“The ineident which causes me to remem- 
her that these Indians inter their dead in 
their houses is too curious to be passed in 
Near two narrow drums I saw some 
small, very thin boards eighteen inches long. 
In the middle of each was tied the end of a 
piece of twine. Unable to understand its 
meaning, I asked the young Indian whose 
portrait I had been sketching to exchange 
one of them for a pair of scissors. He be- 
came at once greatly astonished, and went 
to one of the oldest Indians, who wore an 
enormous queue, and communicated to him 
my request. The old man, in a very serious 
tone, tried to make me understand that these 


silence. 


boards were only used for funeral ceremonies, | 


by causing them to revolve with force about 
the twine, striking the air with a hurtling 
sound. The expression of his figure, his 
mimicking, and the terror painted upon his 
form, would have been sufficient to make 
me understand what he wished; but when, 
in addition, he showed me four small open- 
ings in the earth, in part covered with flat 
stones, corresponding evidently to as many 
igagabas, or great urns, in which they buried 
their dead, there no longer remained any 
doubt that we were over a kind of family 
tomb. Thus is explained the custom which 
these Indians have of frequently abandoning 
their maloccas to construct others elsewhere, 
when in the old ones there is no longer a 
place for the living.” 

The Caripunas would not permit any fur- 
ther researches into the mysteries of their 
funeral ceremonies. A fine pair of scissors, 
offered for a few of the funeral implements, 
was apparently no temptation to an ex- 
change. Finally knives were ex- 
changed for three baskets of mandioca roots 
and a little corn, of which the Mojos boatmen 
are very fond. The Indians brought these 
eatables in vessels carried by means of a 
large band of bark, which they pass around 
the forehead. All the Caripunas then ac- 
companied the party to the canoes, and part- 
ed with them upon the most friendly terms. 

It is evident that these Indians only re- 
quire a little friendly contact with traders 
and settlers to become of great use in the 
development of the district in the vicinity 
of the rapids. Their knowledge of the loca- 
tion of groves of rubber-trees, their peculiar 
ability in hunting and fishing, their cultiva- 
tion of the mandioca root, of cocoa, corn, 
and sugar-cane, must become of great ad- 
vantage to the important and rapidly in- 
creasing commerce now passing the line of 
rapids. 


some 


* The eyebrows may have been plucked ont, the same 


as the North American, and I believe some of the South 
American, Indians pluck out their beards. 
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A single Francisean friar would, in less 
than a year, form two or three very valuable 
and respectable settlements here. The prof- 
its which such settlements might reap from 
the sale of food to Bolivian merchants would 
liberally support the missions, 

In the years 1866 and 1867 some Francis- 
can missionaries, from the Recoleta College 
of La Paz, Bolivia, penetrated the north- 
western part of the country, on the Mididi 
and Madre de Dios (or Manu-tata) branches 
of the Beni River. They made a rough map 
of the district, and in a letter to the Bishop 
of La Paz gave a most interesting account 
of the five Tacana tribes which théy visited 

—of theirrude civilization, and the wondrous 
beauties of the rich and virgin lands they 
occupy. 

| I may be allowed to digress a moment to 
| yield my most solid admiration for the tre- 
mendous energy shown by the Jesuit and 
Franciscan friars in their efforts to civilize 
the Indian tribes of South America. Fanat- 
ical zeal, self-denial, and contempt of life 
have given extraordinary results. It 
curious fact that when the first Jesuit pen- 
etrated the Bent districts of Bolivia, from 
the frontier of the civilized Inea race, he 
was immediately killed. Another followed, 
and also lost his life: still another pushed 
down this valley of the Upper Madeira River. 
The Indians were astounded; for, to them, 
they were all the same man, exactly the 
same costume, precisely the same appear- 
ance. It evidently did no good to kill the 
immortal stranger; and, upon consultation 
they declared him a god, gathered around 
him, worshiped him, and acknowledged his 
rule. 

Since the surveys of the rapids have been 
finished a considerable number of Bolivians 
from Mojos and Trinidad have settled along 
their line, to tap the rubber-trees, which are 
found in great abundance on both sides of 
the river. The following illustration will 
give an idea of the process used there in 
preparing the gum for market. The sap, or 
milk, of the tree has been received in an in- 
verted turtle-shell. An earthen jar, with a 
hole in the bottom, sits over a palm-nut 
fire, the smoke ascending through the jar 
A Bolivian Indian sits near; he dips a pad- 
dle into the milk, and holds it over 
smoke until the gum is hardened, then dips 
it again, and again hardens it over the jar 
This process is continued until the end ot 
the paddle is covered to the proper com 
mercial thickness. The gum is then cut 
off, and is ready for market. <A good day’s 
work is six pounds. The rubber product oi 
the Amazon Valley is increasing with great 
|rapidity. That for 1870 was correctly estima- 
ted at 5760 net tons, and once the lands of 
solivia are penetrated, this figure will be very 
largely increased. In Northern Bolivia, es- 
pecially upon the Manu-tata River and the 
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of rubber-trees as yet untouched. They bor- 
der lands of exceeding fertility and health, 
and are destined, ere long, to attract much 
i attention. 

ae At length the party has passed the upper 
rapid of Guajara-Merim, and has before it six 
hundred miles of unobstructed navigation 
into the heart of Bolivia. The canoes have 
been examined, to see if every thing. is in 
proper order, and at early dawn the camp 
upon the river-bank bestirs itself for break- 
fast. A few minutes with hook and line 
land several fine fish upon the shore, and a 




































































Mojos cook. 











a Strip of bark, and continues his unfinished 
task of manufacturing a new one by pound- 














pli ible. 











5a embarks, and up the river with a steady dip 
ft of the paddles shoot the canoes of the ex- 
we pedition. Vast prairies meet the eye, rival- 
be ing in beauty those of Dlinois and Iowa in 
oe the United States. They are covered with 
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INDIA-RUBBER-MAKING ON THE MADEIRA, 


western branches of the Beni, are vast groves | ment for the seeds received. 





ing the bark until it is sufficiently soft and | mission 


and rounded forms 
attest to the nutri 
tive qualities of th 
abundant pastures 


Now and then a 
tiger darts away 
from the river-bank 
and plunges into 


some forest of lofty 
trees. Immense 
wild almond groves 
sometimes obstruct 
the vision. Vast 
ireas of wild cotton 
fields, brown, yel- 
low, and white, all 
of perennial growth, 
speak of the doz 
mant riches which 
wait the museulai 
energy of 
crowded Europe 
Of no extent 
are the areas of wild 
indigo and 
cacao - trees. 


over- 
less 


wild 
The 
latter are frequent 
ly planted by the 
monkeys. Seizing 
a pod, they 
ascend some neigh- 
tree, eat 
what they please. 
and throw the bal 
ance away. The 
fertile soil soon re- 
turns royal 


cacao 





boring 


pay- 


Occasionally are seen little ponds and lakes 
in the pampas. These are almost hidden by 
the aquatic birds which sport upon thei 
surfaces or dress their gaudy plumage upon 
their margins. One might almost deem 
this fairy-land; and truly he would not be 
far wrong; for here, upon this great shore 
of the Andes, this slope which drinks in the 
heat of the tropics to temper it with mount- 
ain breezes to the most delicate wants of 
man, are found lands such as Italy dreams of. 

A favorable wind from the northeast gave 


the boatmen a transient aid, and the heavi- 
nondescript dish is soon prepared by the | ly loaded craft moved rapidly up stream, 

Meanwhile one of the boatmen, | causing the yellow waters of the Mamore to 
whose bark shirt is somewhat worn, unrolls | break into foam under their clumsily formed 


bows. After several days of steady work up 


stream they arrived at the ancient Jesuit 
of Exaltacion. Several 


ubas, o1 


| small canoes, marked the spot which bore 


great herds of fat cattle, whose shining hides | bushes. 


The hard work is over; the Mojos boatmen | the sonorous title of Puerto de Exaltacion. 
load the canoes with a will; again the party |Two larger craft, evidently out of service, 


lay half submerged upon the river margin. 
At the height of the river basin, about 
thirty-two feet above low water, were som¢ 
miserable cabins, with meagre bunches of 
bananas hanging near them on some stunted 
A few Indians were bathing near, 
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ind several Indian women were filling enor- 
nous earthen jars from the river. These 
were the only indications that the town of 
Exaltacion was near by. Between this point 
nd the town, which is above a mile distant, 
the land is entirely flat, and covered with 
tufts of coarse pasture, interspersed here and 
there with little clumps of trees. All this 


offered but a miserable appearance to him 


who had just left the Lower Mamore, the 
Madeira, and the Amazon, with their beauti- 
ful lands and grand virgin forests. ‘ The 
herds of cattle which were visible on each 
side of the road were, nevertheless, of a good 
breed, and had the appearance of being well 
fed. Some Indian met, 
with their classic pitchers upon their heads, 
wished us welcome, which was translated to 
us by our Bolivian companion by ‘ Te voila 
?” The response to this, as he told us, 


women whom we 


rreve f 
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and as we afterward verified, consists in a 
prolonged hum.” 

The roofs of the town, gilded by the set- 
ting sun, were visible from a long distance. 
Like most inland towns of Spanish America, 
its streets appeared almost deserted. Decay- 
ed door-ways and unrepaired walls did not 
give it a very thrifty appearance. Like the 
other towns of the Department of the Beni, 
it has had a forced communication with the 
world over almost impassable roads across 
the Andes. Of all the rich products that lie 
rotting about it, the people have been unable 
to sell any thing that will cover the cost of 
transportation. For instance, English iron, 
which sells there for eighty-five pounds ster- 
ling per ton, is almost considered a precious 
metal; and gold, which is sold at two pounds 
sterling per ounce, is easier to obtain. 

The streets of Exaltacion are very wide 
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CHURCH AND PLAZA OF EXALTAOION, 


Aside from the doors, 
have no other openings; but there were 
some with a little shutter barred by a grat- 
ing of wood.* The low residences of the In- 
dians are built in continuous files. These, in 
common with those around the plaza and in | 


adjacent streets, have a veranda their whole | 


length, sustained by columns of wood. 
“Upon one side of the plaza, which was 
at least 100 meters long, arose the church, 


with its isolated bell tower, and the ancient | 


The other three sides were 
closed in by the habitations of the Indians. 
‘The fagade of the church showed an im- 
mense peristyle door-way of four wooden 
columns, designed to protect the fagade 
against the rains; for this, like all the rest, 
was built of adobes. During the feast-days | 


Jesuit college. 


it also served to receive the surplus of the | 


faithful that could not crowd into the edi- 


* Near the Rio Grande affluent of the Mamore ] Riv- 
er, in the midst of an agricultural district of unsur- | 
passed beauty, is situated the town of Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra, containing 15,000 inhabitants, and having a 
large number of families of the best blooa that old | 
Spain sent to the New World. A year since there were 
not a dozen houses with glass windows, a common | 
dinner-plate sold for two shillings, a common drink- | 
ing-glass for three shillings to four. Such brittle ma- 
terial will not stand the rough voyage of nine hundred 
miles from Cobija, on the Pacific, across the Andes, to | 
the bank of an affluent of the Amazon River. With- 


in a year, however, despite the obstacle of the rapids | 


of the Madeira, the town has begun to feel the influ- 
ence of the opening of the Amazon. Large invoices 
of mirrors of considerable size, crockery, glass-ware, 


pianos, and other luxuries of life reach them from the | 


Atlantic. 


some of the houses | 


fice. The college had a long veranda for its 


entire length, on the ground-floor as well as 


the first story. 

“Tt must be acknowledged that the Jesuits 
knew how to derive the greatest possibl 
profit from such miserable material of con- 
struction as adobes. Although these edifices 
jare not of great monumental beauty, they 
|at least contain halls, and have 
| been able to resist the inclemencies of the 
storms of a century and a half. And still, 
to-day, a century after that other formidable 
| te mpest which de pr ived the Jesuits forever 
| of their rich missions of Paraguay, Brazil, 

Bolivia, etc., these structures might be well 
preserved if Spanish carelessness had not 
|neglected to make the necessary repairs. 
Despite the traces of decay visible at each 
step, the general impression is such that, at 
every instant, one awaits the appearance of 
|some disciple of Loyela from the sombre 
| Shadows of these columns. 
| “tis principally the absence of all vege- 
\tation in the plaza, and the uniformity of 
construction about it, which give it an as- 
pect which at once recalls the convent and 
the barrack. The enormous and number- 
| less crosses of wood, the largest of which is 
|found in the centre of the plaza, and the 
| sombre figures of the Indians passing through 
the long corridors, clad in their long white 
| gowns, do not contribute to enfeeble this 
first impression. 

“By means of our companion, Don Do- 
| mingo Leigue, we found the residence of the 


spacious 
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sacristan, an Indian of pure blood. After 
we had sufficiently admired the grotesque 
ornamenting of the facade, painted with glar- 
ing colors, With much good-will he opened to 

s one of the lateral portions of the church 
It is divided into three naves, and is sixteen 
meters wide by fifty-two long. It has no 
transept. The pillars of the naves, and also 
those of the choir, are richly sculptured in 
wood; and although the ornamental details 
ire far from having the fineness and elegance 
the forms of the true renaissance, the 
whole impression is none the less rich. 

“The kinds of wood most generally em- 
ployed in the construction and carvings were 
urdputanga, jacaréuba, jatuaiba, cedar, and 

nhatico. These were, without doubt, in 
vreat part brought from a distance, for in 
districts in the vicinity of the mission trunks 
of such considerable dimensions are seldom 
found. 

“From the boldness and perfection of 
handiwork displayed in these carvings, it 
is readily seen that they were executed 
masters. The Jesuits, without doubt, 
brought able artists from Europe; for the 
Indians, then scarcely elevated from their 
completely savage condition, were able at 
the most to serve as aids in the rude works 
of carpentry and masonry, but never in the 
works of art.* 


hy 


“The main altar is somewhat surcharged 
with ornaments, so that it can searcely be 
said to be perfectly beautiful; but another, 
of from seven to eight meters wide and of 
equal elevation, was found in the sacristy. 
Its noble lines, borrowed from the true re- 
naissance, and its deep brown color, made 
an imposing impression. Unfortunately the 
taste of the fathers for painting was not 
equally developed, or perhaps they had not 
had opportunity to purchase good pictures. 
The ones we found on the altar were nothing 
but horrible daubs. 


“Tn the closets of the altar of the sacristy 


they also keep the silver of the church, in 
the form of cups, basins, vases, great cruci- 
fixes, chandeliers, lamps, and ornamental 
sheets of silver used as coverings for the 
altars on féte-days, the whole, as it is said, 
weighing fifteen arrobas—nearly 500 pounds.” 

It is said that equal riches are held in the 
other missions of the Department of the Beni. 
In the mission of San Pedro, upon the banks 
of the Mamore, there existed, aside from the 
ornamented sheets of silver covering the 
altar, two massive silver tablets. One by 
one the rich morsels of silver have disap- 
peared, until to-day the churches and mis- 

* I think Mr. Keller is greatly mistaken here. The 
Indians of Bolivia have a wonderful aptitude for fine 
cabinet-work and carving. I have seen native pro- 
ductions in various Bolivian cities which would do 
credit to the skilled workmen of Europe; and this 
notwithstanding the rudeness of the tools, which the 
isolated position of the country has caused to be of the 
very worst class, and of the ugliest forms, 
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of that which 
once gave a prodigal magnificence to their 
dias de fiesta. It was, moreover, customary 
in those days for every family of note to pos- 
sess a large quantity of silver-ware. 


sions have scarcely a tithe 


These 
great riches have not, as it may be supposed, 
entirely disappeared from the country, for 
one may yet see considerable displays in pri- 
vate families, while in some of the churches 
still exist immense altars of massive silver, 
attesting to the wealth of Potosi and the vast 
mineral products of a country whose treas- 
ures have been scarcely touched by the old 
Spaniard and his progeny. During the presi- 
dency of Velasco, the people of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra were pleased with the idea that 
they should have a new cathedral. The old 
one was torn down. It was wonderfully 
rich in silver ornaments. These were car- 
ried to Potosi for safe-keeping, but, unfortu- 
nately for their religious services, they were 
all coined into dollars. The good people of 
the city have since awaited in vain for a 
new cathedral, and its promised decorations, 
while, as a result, every old lady of strictly 
religious training has but little hope for the 
happiness of President Velasco in the future 
world. 

Some years since, during the presidency 
of General Linares, the Bolivian govern- 
ment, not thinking it good political econo- 
my to let so much treasure lie idle, sent an 
officer to visit the missions, to take an ac- 
count of the various amounts existing in the 
churches. ‘“ At Trinidad the Indians seized 
their bows and arrows, for many years un- 
used, and forced the emissary to turn back. 
This treasure is the only remains of a past 
splendor, and represents but a very trifle of 
the sum which the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants of the missions accumulated un- 
der the patriarchal rule of the Jesuits by the 
planting of cacao, sugar, and cotton. 

“Upon the large music gallery which is 
found over the main entrance of the church 
at Exaltacion an organ may be seen in a 
richly seulptured case. 
confessionals, the choir, ete., are covered 
with a thick layer of paint. We also found 
a harp and violoncello, whose forms attest- 
ed a very great age. Near them, in a cor 
ner, were two musical instruments of such 
original construction that the assertion of 
the sacristan was at first necessary to make 
us believe that they were really instruments 
for sacred music. 


This, as also the 


One of them was a spe- 
cies of flute, or gigantic pan, of which the 
largest tube was one and a half meters long 
and eight centimeters opening. These tubes 
were formed of five palm leaves, glued one 
over the other with a kind of resin, and tied 
with thread. There were two lines of tubes 
—the shortest below, and the longest, pro- 
ducing the bass notes, above. The instru- 
ment compassed two octaves, and the sound 
it gave, in blowing it with considerable force, 
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MOJOS INDIANS AT TRINIDAD CELEBRATING MASS, 


resembled that of a trombone. The tubes at 
the small end were supplied with an anche en 
core. 

“At Trinidad of the Beni I had occasion 
afterward to attend a chanted mass, exe- 
cuted exclusively by Mojos Indians, where 
two of them played from notes upon these 
same instruments, which they call bajones. 
The ability displayed by the musicians was 
admirable; for they blew first into one tube, 
then into the other, without losing sight of 
their notes. 

“From the music gallery we descended 
into the nave, where we looked every where 
among the rich sculpturing of the pillars 
and the altars without finding any thing to 
indicate to us exactly the date of the con- 
struction of the church. Judging from the 
style of the ornaments, the conservative 
tendencies of ecclesiastical rigidity, and the 
isolation of the spot, it might have been 
1680 to 1690.” 

During another visit to Exaltacion we 


discovered something more definite in the 


form of an inscription upon a small cross. 


| As this was considered a relic, the sacristan 
would not show it without great hesitation. 

| It was exactly framed into the body of the 
altar above the tabernacle, and covered with 
another cross of the same size, and in such 
a manner that it was very difficult to re- 
move it. 

In the centre, covered with a glass, was 
found incased a splinter of the holy cross, 
as the inscription, “ Sanctum lignum Crucis,” 
gave us to understand. Under the pedestal 

| of the cross itself was a silver plate, screwed 
on. It was ten centimeters by eight, with 
the following inscription : j 

**S. Lignum Crucis del que se adora en el Colegio de 
8. Paplo de Lima, dio el P. Prov! Antonio Vazquez al 
P. Juan del Campo quien como Rector de S. Pablo lo 
dio 4 otro P* grave e este el P. N. de O. que con ben 
placito de los superiores lo aplico 4 la Reducion de 
Mojos de la Exaltacion de la Cruz q. funda el P. Anno 
1704. Ant. GARRIGA.” 

“We finally left this interesting edifice, 
under the vaults of which there already 
reigned that feeble glimmer so well known 
in our immense Gothic cathedrals, and which. 
in hiding some imperfections of workman- 
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ship, made the general impression more grand 
and noble. In traversing the peristyle we 
discovered some enormous rusty nails, half 
buried in the pedestal of two great columns 
at the side of the entrance. For curiosity 
we asked the sacristan for what purpose 
these served. The response he gave in al- 
most unintelligible Spanish was, that in the 
time of the padres, and even during the first 
years after their expulsion, it was the habit 
to suspend from these nails every thing that 
any one found that had been lost in the 
chureh during mass, or in the streets of the 
town. ‘To-day,’ added he, with bitter irony, 
‘these nails rust in their places; for no one 
thinks of returning what he finds.’ ”* 

It is scarcely a score of years since, at sun- 
set hour, the immense plaza was covered 
with thousands of Indians dressed in their 
long shirts of irreproachable whiteness, and 
raising their voices in an artless prayer. 
The Jesuit who made these machine-men 
has disappeared, and now the Indian is pass- 
ing through a transition period. 

“Tt is stated that near the mission of Ex- 
altacion are found large quantities of the 
débris of broken pots; also Indian stone 
hatchets of the well-known characteristic 
On the estate of Sefor Antonio de 
Barros Cardozo, four leagues below Exalta- 
cion, near the margin of the river Mamore, 
we to examine one 


forms. 


ourselves had occasion 

* Certainly Exaltacion must be an exception to the 
rest of Bolivia. A robbery or a theft is of very rare 
occurrence, So perfectly safe are the roads in the 
wildest part of the country that arms are quite unnec- 
essary. In one of my journeys across the Bolivian 
Andes I got so tired of carrying a revolver in my belt 
that I put it in one of my saddle-bags, and on my ar- 
rival at the Pacific coast found the chambers and bar- 
rel full of bread and cheese. 

In Southern Bolivia I once met a train of mules and 
isses, Some twenty-five in number. They were in one 
of the wildest parts of the country, and a hundred 
miles from their destination. Every one of them car- 
ried two silver bara, of about £150 value each. These 
bars were simply slung in hide thongs, and rested un- 
covered on the backs of the animals. Naturally I ex- 
pected to see an escort, but what was my surprise to 
See only an inoffensive old Indian and a small boy 
slowly walking on foot and driving the train! 

Vor. XLIV.—No, 262,—33 
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of the the 
Mojos Indians, before be- 
into 
sions by the Jesuits, were 
doubtless already living 
in fixed habitations. At 
this point, which is sig- 
nalized by a little hill 
rising above the highest 
floods of the Mamore, the 
ground strewn with 
these of baked 
with ceu- 
indi- 
cating by the curves that 
the jars of which they 
formed a part were of con- 
siderable diameter. Sefior 
Cardozo also found there 
white quartz ornaments, 
which, among the Guara- 
nis of the Brazilian prov- 
ince of Parana,are known 
by the name of “ cherim- 
bita.” They have the 
form of a little red with a 
head, and are worn in the under lip, pierced 
for the purpose. The cherimbitas which I was 
able to obtain in the settlements of the Pa- 
rana are, in effect, formed of the resin of the 
yutahy-tree ; but I saw one of them, of white 
quartz, on the river Tibagi, exactly like that 
found in Bolivia. 
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THE OHERIMBITA. 


“This archeological godsend appears still 
more interesting, as it may serve to throw a 
new light upon the still obscure question of 
the migration of the Tupis Indians.” 

Northern and Eastern Bolivia offer a rare 
field for the archeologist. Here are found 
tribes of the most diverse features, languages, 
and natures. Upon the Manu-tata River lives 
the Tacana race, in five subdivisions, each 
of marked characteristics, and most of them 
semi - civilized, and in comfortable 
houses. There is no tradition of these hav- 
ing had any contact with the early Spanish 
conquerors of America or their descendants. 


living 


From data that has come into my possession 
I have good reason to believe, however, that 
the Tacanas were once subject to the Inca 
rule, and formed its frontier line to the coast 
of Cuzeo. An Inca military road penetrated 
their country, and gave easy control of the 
rich district. 

The Orient 


overrun 


of Bolivia in past time was 
by the Guaranis from the southeast. 
Their language has left a marked impress 
upon the diverse tribal divisions of that dis- 
trict. The Indians themselves have strong, 
bold features, intelligent faces, and a very 
independent bearing—of marked contrast to 
most of the Indian races of South America. 
Perhaps nowhere upon the Western conti- 
nent is there to be found aricher or more in- 
teresting field for study, and yet it has been 


| virtually untouched. 
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ANOLENT GALLEY WITH 


HE infancy of the art of naval architect- 

ure is enveloped in obscurity, and the | 
accounts which we have of the ships of the | 
ancients are of a very limited character. It | 
is quite certain, however, that the first ves- 
sels in use were not large, for the largest of | 
the Grecian fleet at the siege of Troy (1134 
B.C.) carried only one hundred and twenty 
men; and it is probable that this was the | 
entire number of board. 
vessels were all propelled by oars, and had 
were, in fact, merely large row- 
boats; and it is not improbable that the 
oarsmen made up the line of the army dur- 


ing the progress of the siege. 


paae 
souls These 


on 


ho decks 


Such sails as 
these vessels had were of but small dimen- 
sions, and were merely auxiliary to the oars, 
and it was not until a much later day that 
the discarded. This may, per- 
haps, be accounted for by the fact that there 
was little or no commercial intercourse he- 
the that their 
ships were used mostly as a means of trans- 
porting armed men. Fighting at sea had 
not yet come into fashion, and it was not 
until some five hundred years later that we 
read of vessels being built with a view to 
encountering an enemy afloat. By this time 
the oars had been increased in number, and 
arranged in banks one above the other; the 
fighting men were stationed at the bow and | 
stern, while the oarsmen oceupied the centre | 
of the vessel. These vessels were called gal- | 
leys, and were frequently of considerable size ; | 
the sort most in use appears to have been | 
the trireme, in which the oars were arranged | 
in three banks, as indicated in the above | 
illustration. The interior of the boat was 
entirely open, save the platforms for the sol- 
diers at the extremities; but about 470 B.c., 


oars were 


tween various nations, and 
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BANKS OF OARS. 


in preparing his fleet for the great battle aft 
erward fought at Eurymedon, the Athenia 
| commander-in-chief caused these platforms 
to be connected, thus making a deck, and al 
lowing a stronger force of soldiers to be put 


on board, besides more thoroughly protect- 
The sails 
were still com 
paratively very small, and of use only with 
a fair wind. 

Although the Carthaginians showed great 
commercial enterprise, and their vessels wer 
known all over the Mediterranean, we hay 
but few data upon which to depend for a 
knowledge of their ships: judging from the 
present day, the demands of commerce must 
have produced a superior type of vessel. 

It is to Grecian and Roman history that 
we must look for any accurate means of de- 
termining the form of the ancient vessels, 
and it is tolerably certain that their main 
features were borrowed from the despised 
Carthaginians. The bow and stern below the 
water-line were usually of the same shape, 
but above that they were of different form. 
They rose above the level of the centre of 
the vessel, and were generally highly orna- 
mented. The steering apparatus consisted 
of two rudders or paddles, one on either 


ing the oarsmen from the enemy. 
were increased in size, but 


| quarter; sometimes there were two of these 


on each side, as shown in the illustration, 
which represents an ancient trireme of thi 
first rate; it is still evident that the oars 
were depended upon to propel the vessel, 
the sails being of but scanty size. The 
model of all the vessels in use at this time 
was of the same general character, and the 
manner of building was substantially the 
same. The planking was affixed to the 
frame by iron bolts, but experience soon dem- 
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these were subject to corro- 


onstrated that 
sion, and brass ones were substituted. The 
nterstices between the planks were calked 
n various ways, until finally the style was 
ulopted which is still substantially in use: 
flaxen fibres were driven into the seams, and 
then the entire outside of tlre vessel was 
smeared with a coating of wax or piteh. 
As 
tanned, were stretched over the bottom, and 
were covered with the same composition. 
In this way not only was the water kept 
out. but the wooden bottom was protected 
from the injurious effects of salt-water. It 
is only within a comparatively short num- 
ber of years that the practice of covering the 
hottoms of vessels with copper has obtained ; 
but we find it stated as a fact that the gal- 
ey of the Emperor Trajan, which was re- 
covered from Lake 
there for nearly thirteen hundred years, was 
not only calked and pitched, but had also 
“Jead sheathing attached to the ship by 
copper nails.” 

The object of the naval tactics of that day 
was to run alongside of an enemy, and dis- 


an additional security, hides, properly 


Riccio after having been 


able his vessel by breaking his oars, as well 
as to erush in his sides, if possible. In order 
to accomplish this design, the prows, or 
beaks, were built of the strongest and tough- 
est with 
ron: the prow frequently extended belov 
1e water-line beyond the upper works, thus 


S&S 


woods, and were sometimes shod 


blow 
destructive. 
From this it will be 
seen that the idea of 
ramming, which has 
obtained in these lat- 
er days, is but a re- 
vival of the earliest 
style of naval warfare. A galley of this sort, 
depicted on a Roman coin of about the time 
of the republic, is shown in the illustration. 
Much taste was shown in the ornamentation 
of these vessels, gilding and various colored 
paints being employed for that purpose. In 
process of time means of offense additional to 
personal armor were adopted. Probably the 
first step in this direction was that form of 
weapon in which a beam, projecting beyond 
the side, was slung from a mast in the bow 
of the vessel: the extremity of this beam 
was shod with iron, and the whole affair was 
managed, by means of ropes attached to it,in 
such a way that it could be used as a batter- 
ing-ram to break down the upper works 
which protected the enemy’s men. It could 
also be used as a sweep, by turning it rapid- 
ly round in such a way as to clear the ene- 
my’s deck. A piece of iron was sometimes 
attached to the beam by means of a chain 
about a fathom in length, and this addition 
rendered the whole thing a formidable en- 
gine of destruction when turned about its 
centre with a velocity sufficient to overcome 


rendering a 


more 
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the feeble resistance that could be offered 
by the shields of the opposing force. 

The corrus was an improvement on that 
just described. This machine bore no little 
resemblance to the modern crane which is 
used for lifting heavy weights. A mast about 
twenty-five feet in height was placed upon 
the prow, serving at its top as an axis upon 
which turned a long beam, like the arm of a 
crane; to this were attached various ropes, 
by which it was easily turned from the deck. 
At the extremity of the arm was a pulley, 
through which passed a rope to which was 
suspended the corrus a conical piece of 
cast iron of great weight. On the approach 
of an enemy the arm was turned so as to ex- 
tend over his deck, the rope which held the 
corvus was let go, and the heavy mass fell 
upon the enemy’s vessel, penetrating the 
deck, and making a general wreck of every 
thing within its reach. To prevent its with- 
drawal through the hole which it made, it 
was furnished with movable hooks of iron, 
attached to it by hinges so that these grap- 
pling-irons took hold of whatever was within 
their reach, and held the vessels closely to- 
gether. In connection with this apparatus 
was a draw-bridge, which turned upon the 
mast as a centre, being suspended from it by 
means of chains. The corrus having been let 
fall, the draw-bridge was lowered, and the sol- 
diers advanced across it, endeavoring to force 
the enemy from their defenses. Grappling- 
irons, with light chains attached, were also 
used to bind the opposing vessels together 
when an attempt made to the 
enemy’s ship by boarding. 

Contrivances for setting fire to the vessel 
of an enemy were also in use, the simplest 
form being that in which burning coals were 
placed on the prow in vessels formed of 
baked earth, so that the shock of contact 
would break the pottery and scatter the 
contents upon the enemy’s deck. Another 
form was that still among the Chi- 
nese, in which two substances (separated 
by a partition) were inclosed in an earthen 
pot, upon the breaking of which the two 
united and burst into a flame. Still later 
the celebrated Greek fire introduced. 
This much-dreaded substance was projected 
in some way through a tube, which was 
placed at the bow, and falling upon the en- 
emy’s deck, immediately enveloped it in a 
sheet of flame. 


was carry 


in use 


was 


Short as is the preceding account, it still 
comprises nearly all that is actually known 
with regard to the ships of the ancients. 
The wants of commerce had not yet demand- 
ed vessels of a quality superior to these, 
which could make their way from port to 
port only when the wind was fair. It was 
not until several centuries later that the dis- 
covery of the mariner’s compass gave an im- 
petus to navigation which has not ceased to 
be felt even at the present day. 
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Of the history of ship-building during the 
centuries immediately succeeding the down- 
fall of the ancient civilization still less is 
known; and it would seem impossible to be- 
lieve that the great enterprises of those days 
were undertaken in vessels of such precari- 
ous structure as were used, were it not that 
the few accounts that we have are of such 
undoubted authenticity. The Saxon pirates, 
who ravaged the coasts of Europe, spreading 
devastation wherever their footsteps trod, 
put to sea on their expeditions in large flat- 
bottomed boats, the keels of which were of 
very light timber, the floor and sides be- 
ing merely of wick- 
er-work, the whole == 
covered with strong 
hides. In 
of time these’ ves- 
St ls were replaced 
bv those built of 
wood, and having 
leather sails. 


proces 


Oars 
still continued to be 
used the 
method of propul- 
sion, but gradually 
the sails were in- 
creased in size, until 


chief 


as 


oars Were cast aside. 
In the time of Will- 
iam the Conqueror 
this had to 
pass, and the 
illustration, 
which is 
from the Bayeux 
tapestry, we have 
quite a spirited rep- 
resentation of the 
vessels of his day. 
During this time 
commerce was be- 
ing largely develop- 
ed in the Mediter- 
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ranean, and the ves 
in ther 
were chiefly modifi 
cations of the an 
cient galley, to 
which the waters of 
that inland sea wer 
well adapted. Th 
rougher characte: 
of the northern seas 
however, 


] 
Seis Ise 


rendered 
commercial — ente1 
almost 
possible in vessels 
of that character 
Accordingly we find 


prises im- 


that they were pro 
: pelled by their sails 
a alone; their bows 
and sterms were con- 
siderably more ele 
vated than the centre, a feature inherited 
from the model of the galley. Their masts 
were generally single sticks, and seldom ex- 
ceeded two in number; the sails were all 
square, and the yards lowered on deck. 
These vessels were used both for the naval 
and the merchant marine, though the galley 
was still in favor for war purposes, especial- 
ly in the Mediterranean. The method of 
steering by paddles had been superseded by 
that in use at the present day—that is, by 
the rudder hung at the stern. 
The invention of gunpowder (about A.D 
1400), and the consequent introduction of 


SHIP OF THE FOURTEENTH OENTURY. 
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artillery on board of vessels of war, necessi- 
tated further improvements in the ships. 


The galleys were first adapted to the new 
order of things by being enlarged and armed 
with guns placed in the bows, in the manner 
indicated in our illustrations. These vessels 
soon gave way to the galleons, in which the 
use of oars was entirely dispensed with, and 


which were better suited for deep-water | 


navigation. They still preserved the gener- 
al form of the vessels before in use, but more 
sail was given to them: the masts were 
higher, and the number of sails on each 
mast was increased by the addition of top- 
sails, which were furled to the yard aloft. 
Port-holes were also cut in the sides, by 
means of which guns could be carried on 
the lower deck. 

During the fifteenth century commerce 
was constantly increasing, and at the latter 
part of this time had become widely spread. 
The mariner’s compass had come to be gen- 
erally known and used ; navigation had been 
rendered more exact by the use of the astro- 
labe—an instrument by which observations 
of the heavenly bodies could be taken at 
sea, and the position of the ship ascertained ; 


the art of sailing by the wind had come into | 


use, and the generality of vessels were rigged 
for that purpose; America had been discov- 
ered; the Cape of Good Hope had been round- 
ed, and the sea route to the East Indies had 
superseded the land route. It follows that 
the vessels used in these enterprises were 


AT HARRY.” 


improvements on those in use at an earlier 
day; but the changes had been confined al- 
most entirely to the fittings of the ships, 
little or no alterations having taken place 
in the model. At this time all ships carried 
guns, and, as a general rule, mariners were 
not averse to using them offensively when- 
ever a weaker vessel was met. 

About 1520 was built the Great Harry, an 
English ship, which has been styled the par- 
ent of the navies of the world. Her con- 
struction was considered to be a great tri- 
umph in ship-building, and gave an impetus 
to naval architecture the effects of which are 
still felt in the desire of each nation to have 
vessels of a better character than those of 
other countries. The carack of 1542 shows 
great improvement over the unwieldy hulks 
of former days; the shape of the bow and 
the general arrangement of the sails evince 
a desire to break away from the ancient mod- 
els, but the projecting prow of the galley is 
stillretained. The difficulty with these ves- 
sels was that when applied to war purposes 
their lower tier of guns was so near the water 
as to be absolutely dangerous. Indeed, a 
large vessel (the Mary Rose) was sunk at 
Spithead by the water entering her ports as 
she was heeled over by a sudden squall. The 
| position of the wreck is still known, and as 
|late as 1836 several brass breech-loading 
| guns were obtained from it by divers. Dan- 
| gerous as was this system of construction, 
ship-builders seem to have been unable to 
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learn better methods by the oceurrence of | of guns were built by the Spaniards, whose 
such accidents. | naval power was fast increasing. Stimula- 


About 1600, vessels mounting three tiers | ted by this example, the English built (in 


BRITIS“ SHIP OF WAR, 1578, FROM TAPESTRY IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS, 
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1637) the Sovereign of the Seas, which was by | vessel, but the general model of former days 
far the finest specimen of a man-of-war that | was still adhered to. The lower and top 
had yet been constructed. Many improve- | masts were no longer made of one stick, but 
ments were introduced in the fittings of this | were jointed; top-gallant-masts and _ sails 


GALLEY OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, FBOM VAN YK. 
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OHINESE JUNK, 


were also in use; and, in fact, the same gen- | 


eral arrangement of masts and sails exists at 


the present day, having come down to us |} 


from that time with but slight alteration. 
Toward the close of this century all the 
ereat naval powers had so conformed to En- 
clish models in the construction of their ves- 
sels that the illustration of an English vessel 
of 1673 would do equally well as a represen- 
tation of a Dutch, French, or Spanish craft. 


By this time ships were built of such a size 


as to be able to carry their own provisions, 
which had heretofore been borne in 
designed especially for that purpose. 
tenders accompanied the squadrons to sea, 
and were guarded with great care; they car- 


vessels 


ried but few men, and were occupied in dis- | 


tributing the provisions to the fleet as re- 
quired, and they bore the same relation to 
the men-of-war that supply vessels do in our 
ownday. In the early part of the eighteenth 
century the French made many improve- 


ments in naval construction, but the English, | 


always slow to follow, were still wedded to 
the building of ships which are described 
by one of their own authors as being “ des- 


titute of almost every principle that could | 


constitute a ship of war; crank, heavy sail- 
ers, of ill stowage, confined and inconvenient 
in the hour of battle; the larger ships fre- 
quently incapable of employing their lower- 
deck guns except in the most moderate 
weather, and the smaller absolutely danger- 
ous.” And yet in such ships as these, and 


These | 


even in worse than these, were won the glo- 
rious triumphs of the English navy. 
At length the spirit of advancement was 
| aroused, and about 1750 was built the Royal 
George, a vessel which was regarded at that 
| time as a“‘ paragon of beauty, and the ne plus 
| ultra in the science of marine architecture.” 
| Her length was one hundred and seventy- 
eight feet—less than that of a modern gun- 
| boat-—and yet she carried one hundred guns! 
| This vessel during her existence was the pride 


| of the English navy; she carried more guns, 


had seen more actions, berne more admirals’ 
flags, and done more service to that country 
| than any other vessel in the navy. She was 
| lost by a melancholy accident, which has no 
parallel in history. Lying at anchor off Spit- 
head, she was heeled over by the guns being 
run to one side, when a sudden squall from 
off the land caused her lower tier of ports to 
go under water, when she immediately filled 
and went down, carrying with her the admi- 
ral (Kempenfeldt) and nearly nine hundred 
others. At the time of the disaster there 
| were on board not only the crew of the ill- 
| fated vessel, but many of their wives and 
children. Attempts were made some years 
after to raise her, but they were not success- 
|ful. A number of bronze guns were obtained 
|from the wreck, and then large charges of 
| gunpowder were exploded within her, and 
the hull broken up. 

| The French were at this time the best ship- 


| builders in the world—at least their models 
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were the best; and this remark applies to 
the merchant marine also, for their vessels 
were of comparatively large size, and were 
heavily armed, carrying sometimes as many 
as sixty guns. It is due entirely to the great 
exertions of the French that improvements 
were continually being made, the other pow- 
ers following her but slowly. It is but just 


to say, however, that their vessels did not | 
possess the durability of those of other na- | 


tions, owing to their being built of fir; so 


that there was more scope for improvement | 


in the number of new ships necessary to be 
built to keep up their naval strength. 
The American col- 
of England, 
previously to the 
Revolution, were be- 
ginning to build 
ships, but the com- 
merce between them 
the mother 
country was gener- 
ally carried on in 
British bottoms. As 
early as 1748 a 40- 
gun ship called the 
America was built in 
Boston for the king’s 
service; this vessel 
never made a cruise, 
but was laid up in 
the dock-yard at 
Portsmouth. 
The war 
Revolution gave a 
great impetus to 
ship-building in this 
country, and many 
privateers were put 
atloat, while not a 


onies 


and 


of the 
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few public vessels were likewise 
constructed, These par- 
ticularly the privateers, designed to 
carry but a small battery, wer 
built upon models which found no 
favor in Europe. The heavy ves- 
sels were in general better sailers 
than those of the English, but their 
general model was very much th: 
same. 

At the close of the eighteenth 
century we find that foreign navies 
were very much in the state that 
they had been fifty years before, and 
the French still built the best ves- 
sels. The American navy was but 
of small size, but the vessels of 
which it was composed were the 
finest in the world of their class, 
We built no line-of-battle ships, but 
confined ourselves to frigates, which 
were built from models furnished by 
the best builders in the country. 
They were remarkably well adapt 
ed for speed and for manceuvring, 
| carried their guns well out of water, and 


vessels, 





were much easier as sea- boats in a gale. 
These good qualities, in connection wit] 
good gunnery, caused our infant navy ti 
win for itself in the war of 1812 a name in- 
ferior to none in history. 

Having thus traced the progress of the 
ship to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, let us, before proceeding to the con- 
sideration of the application of steam to the 
| propulsion of ships, glance at the various 
| sorts of vessels in use in other quarters of 
the globe. 

To the Chinese probably belongs the hon- 


ISLANDS. 





TO-MOR 
or of first using ves- 
sels propelled by sail 
alone; but the early 
history of that re- 
markable nation is 
so enveloped in ob- 
scurity that no relia- 
le information can 
be obtained with re- 
gard to the subject 
under consideration. 
Judging from the 
disposition which 
y still exhibit to 
follow in the steps of 
ir ancestors, it is 
probable that for the 
last thousand years 
no change has been 
made in the model of 
their junks. The il- 
lustration is copied from a painting by a Chi- 
nese artist; the bow is almost square, and on 
either side is painted an eye, without which 
no junk is ever sent to sea. The vessel 
built of heavy plank—so thick that they re- 
tain the shape of the tree from which they 
were sawed; these are fastened to the frames 
by bamboo lashings and by treenails. The 
stern rises high out of the water, and is 
highly ornamented with paint and gilding, 
while gaudy-colored streamers float from va- 
rious parts of the vessel. The sails are of 
matting, extended by means of yards of bam- 
hoo placed at intervals on the mast: this ar- 
rangement allows a speedy reduction of sail 
when necessary. The masts are single sticks, 
often of very great size; the rudder is not 
hung to the stern as with us, but is held in 
its place by cables leading under the bottom 
of the vessel to the bows. These singular 
craft will sail very well with a fair wind, 
but, being very flat-bottomed, make but lit- 
tle progress when beating against the wind. 

In remarkable contrast to this style of 
vessel is the flying proa of the Ladrone Isl- 
ands, which lie in the region of the north- 
east trades, and are so situated that in pass- 
ing to and fro the wind is always upon the 
beam of a vessel. This invention is 
which would do credit to any civilized na- 
tion; its speed is wonderful, it having been 
known to sail twenty miles an hour. The 
stem and stern are very sharp, and are ex- 
actly alike, as the boat is intended to sail 
in either direction, and always to present 
the same side to the wind. On the wind-} 
ward side is an outrigger of timber extend- 
ing some distance, and upon the extremity 
of this is a heavy log of wood, pointed at | 
either end to facilitate its progress through | 
the water. This contrivance prevents the 
capsizing of the boat, which would other- | 
wise inevitably occur, as the weather side 
is built in the ordinary manner, while the 
lee side is nearly vertical—thus preventing | 
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LE OANOE, FRIENDLY ISLANDS. 
the great drifting to leeward which would 
When the direction of the 
boat is to be changed, the end of the yard 
which was before free is brought down mto 
the boat, while the other end is raised, and 
thus in a moment the direction is reversed, 
while the outrigger is still to windward. 
The natives of the other islands scattered 
throughout the Pacific Ocean possess vessels 
of the same general character, though there 
are some slight differences of detail. The 
illustration of the Society and Friendly isl- 
ands canoes shows the manner in which the 
same principle is applied to double canoes. 


otherwise ensue. 


TO-MORROW. 


To-pDay can sing of yesterday, 
Songs tender, tinct with sorrow; 
But mute she comes along the way— 
All-beautiful To-morrow ! 


Her face is full of prophecies 
Her lips have still withholden, 

And gazing in her radiant eyes 
Song turns to silence golden. 


Hope rapt beside her pathway stands, 
Asks nothing but the vision, 

And turns at night with empty hands, 
Still dreaming of fruition. 


Ah, beauty! soon as present, gone, 
Most fleet and most beguiling: 
Why are our hearts forever drawn 
sy that strange, far-off smiling ? 
Why is it that from new delays 
New faith they still can borrow? 
Oh, is it that among the days 
Comes Heaven’s first good-morrow 


She will come in with no alarms, 
Under this same low portal, 
And clasp us as in mortal arms, 
And we shall turn immortal! 
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N the mind of the traveler through many | 
lands there are certain cities set apart as | 


unique. Such was Paris until she sank into 
the tremendous sea of cloud from which she 
g; such was Chicago, 
which one coming from the prairie toward 
evening saw gleaming in the sunset, a fringe 
of light around the lake, and entered to move 
as amidst the splendors of adream. Who can 
compare any other spot to quaint Nuremberg, 
or to Moscow, with its domes of green and 
gold, looked down on from the Byzantine 
crown of the Kremlin? Or who can associ- 
ate any other architectural beauty with that 
of Venice, recumbent on her lagune, as it 


? Nor is old 


is so slowly emergin 


were the place of sapphires 


Edinburgh less incomparable, with her su- | 
perb Arthur’s Seat, where the genius of an- | 


tiquity seems to sit watching through the 


ages, as the forces which piled up Castle 
Rock make way for the formations of histo- | 


ry in which it is set. 
specifically different from all others, none can 
be more truly named than Munich. 
city that a boy dreams of in some far-away 
rustic home, where he knows of cities only 
by picture-books. From the time when, from 
a great distance, one sees it stretched on its 


vast plain, to the time when the last of its | 


treasures is explored, there is no let or pause 
in its enchantment. 
dream. 


Dream delivers you to 
True, there is perpetual surprise. 


Meeting the few quiet wayfarers on its daz- | 


zling streets, or the small occasional groups, 
oftener solitary individuals, gliding softly 
through its matchless galleries of art, one | 
can not help asking, Where is the popula- 


tion? 


splendid city? Munich constantly suggests 


a magnificent coat too big for its wearer. 
As many as are the people you meet in the 


beautiful capital, so many are the explana- | 


tions of its village-like quietness and its 
paucity of inhabitants. One will urge that 
it is because Murray, who has been threaten- 
ed with a prosecution for the calumny, says 
Munich is unhealthy, whereas, the indignant 
citizen assures you, they only suffer from ty- 
phus. Another will tell you that the throng 
is all there, but is asleep. The truest inter- 
pretation, as it seems to me, is that Munich 
has not been brought into existence by any 
natural causes, or by commercial advantages; 
it 
kings. It has arisen on a marsh, by the side 
of an unnavigable mountain stream, amidst 
an unattractive country, apart from any nat- 
ural highway between nations or sections. 
But to say that Munich has been forced 
into existence is not to explain it. That can 
be done only by its own curious history. I 


But among these cities | 


It is the | 


Why is the world not here in this | 


is the artificial production of wsthetic | 


Paper. | 


must beg my reader to turn antiquarian for 
a while, at least enough to go back into the 
| twelfth century. We are confronted at the 
first step into that mouldy realm with 
struggle between Germany and Rome, of 
which the present conflict in the same re- 
gion is a lineal successor. Then it was thy 
Bishop of Freising who claimed sway, dating 
from two centuries and a half back, for his 
see, over the best regions along the Iser. 
and especially for sundry villages which 
had been called into existence by being on 
the pathway between neighboring salt 
works and more populous regions. This 
bishop, Otto by name, established dépéts for 
the salt, and levied heavy tolls upon it. In 
1156 Barbarossa presented the dukedom of 
Bavaria to Henry the Lion. Neither of 
these princes had much reverence for th¢ 
temporal power of the Church. Henry the 
Lion destroyed Bishop Otto’s castle, mint, 
and a bridge over the Iser, and otherwis 
| gave him strong hints that he was not mius- 
ter in that region. Then Henry the Lion 
| fixed on a certain woody spot to found a 
salt dépét. There was no trace of a village; 
| but a number of monks, flying from Hungary 
into the wilderness, came to this region, and 
were allowed to build them some shanties 
near this salt dépét. The place then came 
to be popularly called “ Bei den Ménchen,” 
| or the place of the monks, whence Miinchen 
| and Munich. The name Monchen first occurs 
in an act of Barbarossa, dated A.D. 1158, by 
| which he gives legality to the seizures of 
Henry the Lion from the Bishop of Freising. 
| But now what has become of this “ Mighty 
Freising,” as it was then called, to whose 
| cathedral all the villages of the Iser were 
| mere tributaries? I copy the best descrip- 
| tion I know from the nearest gazetteer: 
“Freising, a town of Upper Bavaria, on the 
Iser, twenty miles north-northeast of Mu- 
|nich. Population in 1845, 5350, It has brew- 
| eries and tobacco factories.” Such is the re- 
sult of the earliest historical struggle be- 
tween the Germans and Church power on 
that very spot where Dr. Déllinger, with a 
descendant of Barbarossa at Berlin to back 
him, and a Bavarian Duke Lion at his side, 
is superintending the final crumbling away 
of papal authority in Germany. Truly there 
is an appropriateness in these Munich re- 
cusants calling themselves Old Catholics: 
| they are veritable chips, so to say, of the old 
| block which impeded ecclesiastical suprema- 
| cy seven hundred years ago. 

Thusitisthat Munich became the City of the 
| Little Monk. Whether the Hungarian monks 
| were smaller than others may be doubtful ; 
| but the city has aptly taken the figure of a 
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diminutive monk as its symbol and device. 





And one can never see him painted on sign 
or ceiling, or promenading as the pet of a 
masquerade, without the feeling of the girl 
in the play of “ Cinderella” who sets a pump- 
kin beside the liveried footman, and Says, 
“To think that that should have come out of 
this!” <A coach-and-four coming out of a 
pumpkin is fairly paralleled by Munich be- 
ginning with a little monk. And the asso- 
ciation is all the more important because 
the fact of this monastic settlement, which 
was its origin, has given a certain impress 
which Munich bears to this day. They drew 
other monks there; pilgrims from all coun- 
tries sat together in their convent, and told 
marvels and incidents which have accumu- 
lated into the distinct folk-lore which we 
shall have to examine. 

In the thirteenth century we find Munich 
a thriving little country village. The most 
notable thing about it was a market-place, 
where every thing conceivable was sold dur- 
ing the week, and where on Sundays, after 
morning service, the entire population was 
in the habit of collecting to discuss their 
municipal and political affairs. Nothing is 
|more remarked nowadays than the cheap- 
j } ness of living in Munich. Food there costs 
less than half of what it costs in other large 
cities. It is curious to read in the old ree- 
'ords of the place what were the prices on 
the market-place in the thirteenth century. 
They were as follows: 1 bushel of wheat, 
80-90 pfennige (16-18 cents); 1 bushel of 
corn, 60 pfennige (12 cents); 1 bushel of 
oats, 30 pfennige (6 cents); 1 pound of the 
best beef, 1 pfennig (2 mills); 4 pound of 
veal, 2 pfennige (4 mills); a lamb, & pfen- 
nige (14 cents 1 mill); a sheep, 16 pfennige 
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(3 cents 2 mills); a chicken, 2 pfennige (4 
mills); 10 eggs, 1 pfennig (2 mills); a quar- 
ter of flour, 13 pfennige (2 cents 6 mills); 1 
pound of suet, 2} pfennige (4 cent); 1 loaf 
of white bread, 1 pfennig (2 mills); 2 loaves 
of rye bread, 1 pfennig (2 mills); 4 pint of 
the best French wine, 25 pfennige (4 cent); 
+ pint of Neckar, or Elsass (Alsace), or Aus- 
trian wine, 3 heller (4 cent); 4 pint of 
Bavarian wine, 1 pfennig (2 mills); 1 pint 
of beer, 1 heller (3 cent); a pig, 30-40 
pfennige (6-8 cents); a horse, 3-6 pfund- 
ptennige (about from $9-$18). Unfortu- 
nately there is no record of what were the 
early prices of raiment; but there are indi- 
cations even in the sumptuary laws of the 
same period that finery was proportionately 
cheap. The upper classes wore woolei, cam- 
elot, or taffeta. The waist of the gentleman 
might be clothed with satin, but not velvet. 
The trowsers were of taffeta, with silk 
stripes. It was forbidden the patricians to 
wear a golden chain, or silver scabbard, or 
velvet shoes. They were allowed to wear 
only two gold rings, which must not cost 
more than twenty florins. Women might 
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wear velvet dresses, each dress being permit- 
ted twelve ells of stuff; but it must not be 
embroidered with gold or silver. Women 
and children might wear 
velvet caps. 

The laws at this early period defending 
property were very severe, as, indeed, was 
the case every where, our ancestors having 
been of Shylock’s opinion, that to take the 
means of life is to take life. A great num- 
ber of people were hanged for theft, the cir- 
cumstances of each case being carefully re- 
corded, On one occasion a youth was con- 
demned to death for stealing some clothes, 
but he was so very handsome that all the 
women of Munich met together, and by their 
entreaties for his life softened the hearts of 
the gallant Stadtrath. The youth was ex- 
pelled from the city. 

The most painful chapters in the early 
history of Munich relate to persecutions of 
the Jews. (Alas, of how many European 
cities may the same be said!) These perse- 
cutions were partly animated by the relig- 


gold chains and 


ious fanaticism awakened by the Crusaders, 
whose remorseless slaughter of the Jews in 
Palestine it was thought holy to repeat in 
European towns, but they were certainly 
due, in a large measure, to envy of tli 
wealth of that people, generally believed to 
be fabulous. This last motive seems to 
have had much to do with the ugly events 
of this kind which occurred near the close 
of the thirteenth century in Munich. About 
that time there were some dark years, mark- 
ed by failures of harvests, famine, and epi- 
demics. The same troubles extended into 
Italy. From this last-named country there 
came into the Bavarian towns and into Mu- 
nich, by thousands, the fanatical Flagellants. 
Men and women, half naked or altogether 
naked, their faces wrapped round with black 
cloth, bearing in their hands torches and 
crosses, went howling their wild songs and 
penitential cries through the land, and now 
and then disposing themselves in circles, 
where they lashed themselves. till their bod- 
ies were covered with blood. The public 
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nind was in an excited condition, and, as 
venerally was the case under such agita- 
tions, the storm burst upon the Jews. It 
was in the year 1285. A rumor was started 
in Munich that some Jews had bought a 
Christian child, taken it to a subterranean 
place, and there punctured it with pins till 
it died. An old woman, who was said to 
have sold the child, was tortured to death 
bv the mob, which then attacked the homes 
of the Jews. These they murdered, but took 
ereat care in searching out their money. 
Count Ludwig the Strong tried unavailingly 
to still the tumult, and he advised the Jews 
to escape by flight. The poor creatures, in 
their panic, took refuge in the very worst 
place—their synagogue. The mob immedi- 
itely set fire to it, and a hundred and eighty 
were burned to death. It was some years 
hefore any Jew ventured to appear again in 
Munich, though, in the course of time, they 
did return, and the Judengasse was as full 
of life as in former times. Yet the hatred 
of this people continued. There is inci- 
dental mention in the chronicles of Munich 
1423) that on the occasion of a certain Jew’s 
being hung—for what crime is not stated— 
the hangman brought two dogs, which, to 
amuse the crowd, were hung up by the néck, 
one on each side of the executed man. In 
the year 1442 Albrecht III. drove the Jews 
out of Munich altogether. 

And here there may be related one of the 
most primitive of those monkish legends 
about those miraculous images, which gath- 
ered about them all the idolatrous elements 
which survived the violent destruction of 
paganism in Europe. This Albrecht III., 
having expelled the Jews, presented their 
synagogue to his own physician, a man of 
repute for learning, named Hartlieb, who had 
studied in Italy—the great credential in 
those days—and was looked upon with awe 
by the people as an alchemist. Hartlieb 
turned the synagogue into a grand mansion; 
converted the cellar—believed to be the place 
where the Christian child was punctured to 
death—into a chapel of the Virgin, and the 
street’s name was changed from Judengasse 
to Schriebergasse, in compliment to his learn- 
ing. Now in this chapel, under the old syna- 
gogue, there had been placed an image of the 
Virgin Mary, which very soon began to dis- 
play miraculous powers ; its wonderful works 
n healing attracted crowds; and Hartlieb 
pulled down the synagogue, and built a fine 
‘thurch. This church was visited by eminent 
bishops and many pilgrims. But after a time 
the pilgrims became fewer; some more po- 
tent image attracted attention, and the doc- 
tor’s church was neglected. But more than 
two hundred years thereafter it is related 
that a nun who suffered from pains in the 
feet had a dream of this image, of which she 
had never heard. This mere dream of it 
cured her ailment, and the rnmor concerning 
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the miracle spread rapidly. The old cellar 
was ransacked, the image found under a 
heap of rubbish, and the wonderful cures be- 
gan again. The wife of Albrecht VI. had her 
sore eyes healed by it, and his son was re- 
stored te health; so the duke presented the 
chapel with a jeweled lamp, and had a bronze 
copy of the image erected on the street in 
front of the church. The image disappeared 
in 1805. The church was pulled down fif- 
teen years ago, and a very handsome one 
erected in its place. 

There seems to have been a great rivalry 
in Bavaria, at one time, between churches 
as to the authenticity and potency of their 
sacred pictures. Generally the competition 
turned on which of the devout parties 
could invent the most sensational stories 
about the Madonna it favored, and associ- 
ate it with persons of the highest rank. 
The sacred image of the Virgin and Child 
which Ludwig LV. brought from Rome, where 
he received it from a supernatural monk, 
was sufficiently associated with both royalty 
and sanctity to make the fortunes of many 
generations of monks at Ettal, where he built 
a monastery for it. But in 1721 the friends 
of a maker of crucifixes, named Gabriel 
Luidl, hit upon a very ingenious method of 
rendering the work of that individual fa- 
mous. It is related that a very strange per- 
son, very aged, and of dark visage, appeared 
at one of the gates of the city, and announced 
himself as the Wandering Jew. The keepers 
of the gate refused him entrance, and he re- 
mained outside of the gate selling the rich- 
est gems to the crowds who visited him. He 
related that having scoffed at Christ on his 
way to crucifixion, and refused to permit him 
to rest a moment on a stone in front of his 
shoe-maker’s shop, he had been condemned 
to wander ever since. He narrated many 
particulars about Jesus and the disciples 
which had never been heard of before, and 
which nobody could contradiet—as that 
those who scourged Jesus, and their descend- 
ants ever after, had their right hand twice as 
long as the left; and the descendants of those 
who spat upon him could not, to that day, 
spit without spitting in their own faces. The 
people bought Ahasuerus’s gems at fabulous 
prices. He was careful to state that the 
crucifix on the Gasteigberg, which Gabriel 
Luidl had made, was the only exact portrait 
of Jesus which he had ever seen; and the 
image became quite celebrated. This fellow 
disappeared one day, but was afterward 
heard of agitating silly crowds at Bamberg 
and Wiirzburg with the same rigmarole. It 
was very rarely, however, a crucifix which 
was associated with marvels. Superstition 
always availed better with the Virgin Mary. 
Of the various famous images of this kind 
nearly all have disappeared from Munich. 
One only I was able to see, a picture in the 
chapel of the Herzogspital. The legend of 
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this picture is that a peasant woman, who | 


had taken her little daughter to church, was 


told by the child that the Virgin was look- | 


ing at her “ with burning eyes.” So it turned 
out, wherever the child went in the church, 
the eyes of the picture turned after her. Out 
of such a flimsy illusion as this the legend 


arose, and the Bishop of Freising having pro- 
claimed the sanctity of the picture (1691), the 


chapel made a fortune. The picture is of 
life size, dark with age, and before it is a 
long plank full of holes for the little wax- 
candles which the pious stick in it. Near by 
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is the inevitable box to receive the coin 
dropped by worshipers and visitors. Half a 
dozen old women were kneeling before the 
picture. The eyes of the Virgin had been too 
long hidden under dust to look upon them 
or to be looked upon. Why miraculous pic- 
tures can not save themsclves from the tooth 
of time, seems to be a question that never 
suggests itself to these devotees. 

It is natural that educated people should 
feel simple disgust at such superstitions as 


those I have mentioned. jut it is to be 


| feared that this disgust has cost the scholar 
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f to-day many records and traditions which 
ould now be very valuable, the fact being 
ow recognized that much of the prehistoric 
vthology of the German race in departing 
ropped its mantle on the sacred figures of 
In Ba- 
via L have been amazed to tind how much 
f that ancient mythology survives. It 
ound now chiefly in the form of romances. 
{t every fair, or festival, or market there are 
stalls piled up with little pamphlet copies 


hristlanity. wandering through 


1s 


of this kind of lore, each costing about four 
<reutzers. At the entrance to the Oberam- 
nergau Passion Play there were several old 
yomen driving a roaring trade in this kind 
of literature, along with religious books. I 
nurchased there and elsewhere considerable 
numbers of the stories, and found that near- 
ly all of them were legends of a supernatural 
kind relating to the wild regions round about. 
And this I particularly found, that the main 
type of romance was a beautiful maiden hid- 
den away in some cave or castle by magical 
It the beautiful 
Brinhilda taking her bath in a clear pool in 
the mountain, and suddenly sinking to find 
the 
side of the demon king, who has long watch- 
ed and loved her; or it is the fair Countess 
Genoveta, cruelly driven into the forest by 
her suspicious husband, and who, with het 
child, dwells in a cavern, and is fed by the 
milk of a friendly goat. Such 
innumerable. There is one thing apt to be 
related at the conclusion of them 


is 


Ol by wicked device. 


herself queen in a gorgeous realm by 


stories are 
namely, 
that at the spot traditionally connected with 
each such legend a chapel has been built, 
hat many pilgrims go to that chapel, and 
hat the worshipers there obtain many bless- 
ings. In the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury there man in Munich 
Schiltberger — of whom I shall 
to say presently wrote a 
book of his travels. 


t 
+] 
{ 


was a named 
have more 
wondertul 
Among his narratives 
we find one of a man he had encountered 
three hundred and fifty years old, whose 
beard was down to his knees, and who was 
then enjoying his third set of teeth—show- 
ing what consistency the Barbarossa legend 
had gained at that time. 
relates that in the mountains 
enchanted castle where a beautiful maiden 
dwells with her hawk. Every one who en 
ters the castle may utter a wish, which will 
be fulfilled unless it be a malignant one, in 
which case the wisher will suffer. The old 
author says he only made the sign of the 
cross as he passed, and that only one of his 
company had the boldness to try the advent- 
ure, from which, however, he was dissuaded 
by the rest, on the ground that it was clearly 
the work of the devil. This of 
things wished for by maidens in enchanted 
castles was certainly but the last phase of 
the supposed beneticence of F1 lgga and oth- 
er pagan goddesses. 
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who 


Schiltberger also 
he the 


Saw 


bestowal 


The images of these 
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goddesses in the ancient German temples 
were rescued from destruction by devotee s, 
Christians made 


raid on all such things, 


their religious 
and hidden in caves 
but they still ap 
pealed powerfully to the popular 


when the 


and mountain recesses; 
nnagma- 
tion, and we hear even yet of wishing-wells 
and wishing-trees, each of 


no doubt, the 


whi h was once, 

place where some deity was 
The Church borrowed the odor 
of sanctity which lingered around such spots; 


petitione d. 


raised images of the Madonna to which were 
attributed similar wonder-working powers ; 
while the legends of the goddesses and gods 
were taken to invest such half-mythical he- 
and heroines Charle- 
Any one W ho should collect 
all the legends about the images of the Vir- 
gin in Europe which have especial sanctity 
would probably the idea of 
what the prechristian German religion meant 
fol add that 
when the legends of Southern Germany are 
traced, they are in many instances found to 
have a much than the 
Northern versions to the corresponding sto- 
ries in the far East. As it is related that 
Bertha was betrayed by,the messengers of 
King Pepin, commissioned to bring her to 
their master, who wished her for his wife, 
Unmadanti, the most beautiful of all 
women in Buddhist legend, had been simi- 
larly wronged. 


roes as Barbarossa, 


magne, Bertha, 


have nearest 


the common people. I may 


closer resemblance 


sO 


The ministers in each case 
pronounce her ill-favered. Oriental books 
are full of stories of fair saints seized by Ina- 
and carried to their preter- 
natural realms; of pure women left to wan- 
der in forests under false suspicion, to be 


giclans away 


then rescued by princes ; and of others, again, 
miraculously preserved by friendly animals 
un caves. There is not only a general re- 
semblance between the Oriental myths and 
those which endlessly repeat themselves in 
the villages of Bavaria, but there occur very 
frequently those special incidents of such 
stories which are the surest guides of the 
comparative mythologist. Thus the story 
the Devadhamma of King Likkhavi’s 
queen relates that he married a peasant girl, 
was not who had re- 
markably big hands, on account of her mod- 
esty and worth; and that she bore him “a 
son who had every sign of wisdom and glory.” 
rhe story of the mother of Charlemagne re- 
peats this in every essential, only that the 
Bavarian queen was called “ the big-footed” 
instead of “ the large-handed” 
which renders the 
striking, indicating a studied remodeling of 


ili 


who handsome, and 


i difference 
comparison even more 
the story while preserving its idea. 

To explain fully how the Oriental legends 
an extent in the relig- 
ious folk-lore of Bavaria would carry us back 


reappear to so large 


into that shadowy realm of prehistoric spec- 
ulation which mythologists have not 


been able to fully explore. 


vet 
but for the im- 
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portation of many of them we need not look 
farther back than the time of the Crusaders, 
whose raids in the East kindled the imagi- 
nation of Europe, and roused a hunger for 
Oriental the warrior - pil- 
erims were to satisfy by bringing 
back every legend they could pick up. 


marvels, which 
not slow 
How 
far these dispositions were carried is dis- 
played “ Travels,” 
though but little known i 


n Schiltberger’s which, 
1 English-speak- 
ing countries, are the Bavarian child’s * Rob- 
inson Crusoe.” Schiltberger is a kind of 
Purchas, with a strong admixture of Defoe, 
and more than a dash of Munchausen. Not 
only does Schiltberger give the most aston- 
ishing account of the battles of Tamerlane 
and other Oriental heroes, whom he groups 
in his utter contempt of the 
chronistic and geographical consistencies, 
but he 
cerning 


pages with 
gives the most 
characters of whom the 
otherwise Thus Tamerlane 
an uncle, Abubachir, who used the 
wheel instead of a 


world is 
had 
tire of a 
who, with a 
single stroke of his sword, neatly divided an 
ox into joints. He saw a Tartar princess, 
Sadurmelik, who, when her husband had 
been slain iy battle, rode against his enemy 
at the head of many thousands of women, 
vanquished him—and herself, by a single 
stroke, divided in two halves the slayer of 
her husband. He saw at Ispahan a large 
Egyptian pyramid made entirely of the 
heads of Tamerlane’s foes. It is not won- 
derful that in the same region the animals 
should imitate human ferocity. Schiltberger 
witnessed a tremendous battle, which raged 
from sunrise to sunset, between sea-snakes 


ignorant. 


bow, and 


and vipers, the latter gaining the victory. 
He observed an ingenious custom among the 
Tartars. In riding to war they have saddles 
contrived to make the backs of their horses 
tender. When they get hungry they eat a 
slice out of this tender part, and the blood 
is used as wine with the repast. He saw in 
the tower of Alexandria a looking-glass, on 
the surface of which was reflected the mi- 
nutest operations of the enemy in Cyprus. 
This was afterward broken by a priest, who, 


to accomplish it, was permitted by the pope | 


to become a sham worshiper of pagan gods, 
and afterward given a bishopric in reward 
for his success in destroying the magical 
mirror. He the Greek monks of St. 
Catherine, who never eat at all. When one 
of them dies his lamp is supernaturally ex- 
tinguished. 


Saw 


country brings an olive-branch to St. Cath- 


erine’s Mount, so that the friars never have | 


When an abbot 
dies a miraculous letter is always found on 
the altar naming his suecéssor. Schiltberger 
tells of a giant in Egypt who brought so 
much wood in his arms, at one turn, to Cai- 
ro that all the bakers’ ovens in the region 
were heated by it. For this they 


to seek oil for these lamps. 


ave him 


minute details con- | 


Every bird of the surrounding | 
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12,000 loaves, which he 


dey oured at one 
meal. 


When this giant died his tibia was 
thrown, as a bridge, across a vast mountain 
chasm, over a river so far down as to he 

| visible, though it could be heard. In thy 
time of Pope Sylvester the country aroun 


Rome was much troubled by a dragon and 
unicorn, Who used to devour travelers, Thy 


pope called to his aid the King of Armenia 
who possessed the strength of forty oxen 


This Armenian rode out to meet the vicior 

creatures, Whom he found fighting each oth- 
er. He cut off the head of the dragon; 
the unicorn, starting back, fell over a preci 
pice and was dashed to pieces. 


alt 


This is, per 
haps, one of the earliest versions of the | 
gend which in England has branched ofi 
into two—the lion being substituted, in t] 
contest with the unicorn, for the dragon 
which survives in the legend of St. George. 
But while exploring legendary Munich, we 
have close at hand the explanation of the evo- 
lution of the fable just mentioned. No om 
passing through the Marienplatz can fail tol 
struck by an ancient fresco covering a larg: 
part of the house No.19. The people tell us it 
is “ Cristoph am Eiermarkt.” But it recalls 
St. Christopher only in being a gigantic man, 
and having a staff. There are more suggest 
ive peculiarities: this giant has his loins 
girded with the leafy bough of a tree, 
crown on his head, and a double cross in his 
left hand, a heavy knobbed stick being in 
the other. A Munich superstition has cot 
fused St. Christopher somewhat with th 
| Wandering Jew, affirming that he is still 
going through the world doing his old hei 
culean services, and that in 1659 he turned 
up at Munich during a terrible fire, and over- 
| whelmed the flames by a preternatural quan- 
tity of water brought from the river. suit 
| the archives of Munich show that the ancient 
| fresco (certainly the twelfth 
another origin. The legend goes back to 
| Persia, where a certain king, believing his 
| queen to have been unfaithful, throws het 
| child on the fire as soon as it is born. Thi 
| fire refuses to harm the child, whose mothe1 
is thereby acquitted. Then, by direction ot 
an angel, the boy is sent to Egypt for educa- 
| tion in an unusually sacred cloister, whence 
| he returns to be the pride of the king. But 
}no; the youth seeks the forest, and becomes 
| the monk thereafter to be known as St. Onu- 
|phrius. He lives on 


| 


century) has 


roots and water, but 
}acquires the size and strength of a giant. 
Sunshine and frost harden him; his body 
| and even his feet are covered with hai 
| enough to render clothing and shoes unnec- 
| essary. Now it is related that when this 
lsaint died his soul went to heaven as a 
white dove, while two lions of the forest 
dug a grave for his body and buried it. On 
the spot a cloister was built. The reade1 
|may remember a previous allusion to the 
|duke called Henry the Lion. This duke 





Ol 
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de a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He 
ed the cloister consecrated to St. Onu 
s, and found in it a picture of that 
rhs, ete., of which he had 


rt with bou 
made which was the original of that 
the house in Marienplatz. But it 

I lated that this duke, by h mere 


o the scene of the hermit’s fe, be 





very powerful. As he was passing 


the forest he found a lion f 


o doubt, too, it was a plous descendant 
of those which buried Onuphrius 


ved him across the sea and all the wa 


» Bavaria. Her he was called Henry the 
And here unless my reader feel dis 

ito go back to (pollo slaying the Py 
, Ol to the Sun dispe ling Darkness—we 


the pedigrec both of St.George and the 


Dragon and of the British lion. If any on 
should visit the old cathedral in Brunswick 
e will be shown certain seratches on the 


over the tomb of Henry, and will be 


old that they were made by certain tame 
n which followed the prince from the East 
nd thus tried to get at his master after death. 
Che story had great currency at one time, and 
, his title 

vas plagiarized for Richard (Cceur de 
England. The British lion, therefore, not 


ithstanding the fierceness of roaring which 


fenrv the Lion having died (1195 


Lion) 


is been attributed to him, came thither as a 
ie and pious animal, and it may be hoped 


many lambs will be able in the end to 


ie down beside (not inside) him. 

[ have mentioned in a previous article in 
hismagazine (“‘ A Passion-play Pilgrimage,” 
November, 1871) the Maria Eiche, near Mu- 
ch, or the image of the Virgin, which is 


said to have given new life to a decayed 


oak-tree, in the hollow of which a little DOY 


Let that incident, which is said 
to have occurred one hundred and _ fifty 
vears ago, be compared with the following 
gend, which Schiltberger brought back 


Munich four hundred years ago. He 
he saw in the valley of Mamre a dry 


Says 


tree, which the Mohammedans call girpe, 
ind which existed in the time of Abraham. 
From the time of that patriarch this tree 
ontinued green until the crucifixion of 
Christ, when it suddenly dried. Neverthe- 
less the tree is much reverenced, and a littl 
f its wood will cure epilepsy. There is 


rophecy that a Christian army is one day 
to conquer and possess the valley, and w hen, 
inder such circumstances, mass shall be said 
inder this tree, it will again flourish with 
rreen foliage. Schiltberger is careful in 
elling a wonderful story to say, “ Were it 
not really so, I should not write it.” He re- 
turned to Munich from his travels in the 
East in 1427, when forty-seven years of age. 
He married, and told these steries to his 
children, 
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One word more concerning sacred images 
d pictures. In most Catholic countries 


mce dangerous places and 





regions i remote mountain passes, fre- 
queated by highwaymen and wild beasts 
ind on the sea-coast. How far their exist- 
ence in such localities may explain their or 
vin, each reader can judge for himself. But 
in connection with the subject there is a 
certain interest attaching to the following 

rial sent to the Emperor of China last 


recommending that a title of honor be 


nferred on the Queen of Heaven, by Chung 


how, immediately before he left for Europe 
» negot te a compensation for the Tien- 
in massacre. Chunghow reports : “ Hav- 
y for many years filled the oftice of Super 
intendent of Trade, | have had constant op 


ies of observing to what extent 
coasting craft and ships from Fu-kien and 
Kuan-tung depend upon the grace of the 
Queen of Heaven, each vessel having on 

In obedi- 
1 


ence to the imperial will your slave is now 


board a tablet inscribed to her. 


for foreign countries, having al- 
ready passed by seven provinces, namely, 


Feug-tien, Chin-li, Shang-tung 


Kiang-su, 
Che-kiang, Fu-kien, and Kiang-tung. During 
this passage he has observed that all along 
he 10.000 or 15.000 li of coast which bounds 
the empire the people every where derive 
| 


W heth- 


er they are fishermen or salt-collectors, they 


heir support from labor on the sea 


work day and night in tempests and amidst 
the waves Therefore it is especially neces- 
sary to invoke the mercy of the Sacred Spirit 
Che importance of the traf- 
tic by sea is enormous, whether between the 
vorts or with foreign countries, whence war- 
like stores of all kinds are brought to supply 
rhis, indeed, demands greater 
attention than the industry of the people. 
Wherefore it is begged that an honorifie ep- 
ithet may be conferred upon the goddess, 
ind that offerings may be regularly made at 
altars, whereby the peopl will be led to 
display increased reverence for her.” 

hus are goddesses and mythologies made! 

Tacitus remarked on the superior sanctity 
ancient Germans ascribed to the 
ind even 


which the 
nature of woman. Her intuitiy 
her capricious traits of character, in the ab 
sence of any primitive Kant to analyze them, 
were attributed to a divine afilatus. The 
most common form in which that belief su 
vived was in the fact that the eat major 
ty of witches and fortune-tellers were of that 


sex. But of the sagas of nearly every Ger 





man city, the most important relate to nota 
Munich is particularly rich in 
such legends Nurses still tell children the 
story of “ the fair Ursula,” who, in 1426, came 
from Wolfrathausen to Munich, and bewitch- 
ed the town by her charms, driving the women 
mad with jealousy; how a duke, to enrich her, 
sold valuables from the churches to the Jews ; 


ble women. 





413) 
Doe 


how suddenly the nobleman and “ die schéne | former Bishop of Freising, who had gone + 


Urschel” disappeared, and were never heard 
Enchanted Castle; Duke 
and Ursula in golden palace, on diamond 
thrones—all, of course, the result of compact 
with the devil. later (1431) 
Munich was powerfully agitated by a bean- 
tiful who, though she never came 
there, was believed to hold the power of life 
and death in the town by reason of the fas- 
cination exercised 


ofagain. Tableau: 


seven years 


woman 


she its noblemen. 
Chis was Agnes Bernauer, whose reputation 


is that of a Borgia. 


She was a kind of pre- 
tender to power, and once a woman was 
driven out of the city for having enrolled a 
large number of young citizens in her inter- 
est. She was accused of having secured the 
poisoning of the first-born son of her rival, 
Duke Wilhelm’s wife. Her lover was a Duke 
Albrecht. Great felt when the 
news came that “the Bernauerin” was drown- 
ed in the Danube. The Duke Albrecht was 
very angry at this crime, but afterward was 
consoled, and married a Brunswick princess. 
In 1680 a girl appeared at Munich, eighteen 
years of age, known : “Sister Clara Hortu- 
Jana, surnamed of the Tears of Christ.” This 
nun was in that convul- 
saw apparitions which Father 
thought important enough to 
book about. Devils appeared to 
torment her; the Virgin Mary, with angels, 
appeared to comfort her. 


relief was 


Ss 


year seized with 
sions, and 
Kirchhubet 
write a 
Her one hope and 
prayer was that she might in some way shed 
her blood as a martyr. As there was no one 
in Munich to persecute her, the devils seem 
to have done their best, and came very near 
gratifying her wish in the matter of martyr- 
dom, one of them having given her a blow 
on the forehead while she was at prayer, the 
mark of which she bore until death. Her 
guardian angel next tried, and pitched her 
from the against a pew, making : 
wound from which poured blood, and after- 
ward water. 


chou 


Nine years later, when she was 
at prayer in the chapel, a swarm of souls 
from purgatory surrounded her, crying, ‘ Hor- 
tulana, thou hast a great battle before thee ; 
fight, vanquish, and save us!” They disap- 
peared, and in their places came a troop of 
devils, who conducted her to hell, and show- 
ed a place there assigned her. She exclaim- 
ed, “You cruel devils, away from me! 
My Jesus has done enough for my sins, and 
Then 
the devils began ‘to blaze” dreadfully, but 
left her. During this conflict, which lasted 
three hours, a soul from purgatory rang the 
eathedral bell. 
what it was about; they saw no one, but 


ro 


I hope for infinite merey from him.” 


The priests rushed to see 
the rail around the bell was burning, and 
two foot-prints were burned into the floor. 
Hortulana, in obedience to her confessor, de- 
manded of the invisible world who had rung 
the bell, and after a long negotiation ascer- 
tained that it was the soul of Berthold, a 
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purgatory for having ordered four Viennes 
to be beheaded in the pig-market. This 
early spirit medium never attained martyr. 
dom to her own satisfaction, though some 
of us now may regard as an offering up of a 
gifted girl on the altar of superstition hey 
death in the nunnery at the age of twenty- 
seven. More real struggles with devils 
more actual fell to the lot of the beautiful 
Maria Bauman, a hundred years later, Ip 
1749, when sixteen, she was received as a 
novice, and named * Magdalena, of the Feet 
of Christ.” When nineteen, her confessor. 
Father Olympius—who shared the propensi- 
ties as well as the name of Jupiter—tried to 
undermine the virtue of this beautiful nun: 
and, in anger, had her stripped, beaten in the 
presence of the whole convent, and, after im- 
prisonment in a cell four weeks on bread 
and water, degraded from her position to 
that of an under kitchen-maid. Her letters 
to her family were intercepted, and only 
brought her more ill usage. She managed 
to escape, but Father Olympius pursued hei 
into a butcher’s shop, and easily dragged hei 
back, with pretense that she was a lunatic. 
But whispers got abroad, and the Prince- 
Bishop of Freising interfered: he ordered 
that the girl should be restored to her posi 
tion of nun, and well treated. The result 
was that she was locked up in a dungeon 
One 


Here she languished many years. day 


a chimney-sweep heard moanings coming up 
through a pipe at the house-top. 


He report- 
ed this, and a search being instituted, thi 
poor Magdalena was found in the dungeon, 
lying on a heap of filthy straw, with only a 
rag 


on 


ged cloth over her. She could not stand 
her feet. She was carefully tended, and 
the nunnery was forced to pay her 200 florins 
a year up to the time of her death. She re 
covered, but, in obedience to a vow made in 
her dungeon, that if delivered she would go 
on foot to the Dame de Loretto, in Italy, she 
made the pilgrimage, which ended at thi 
grave. 

Coming down to less than a hundred years 
ago, we find Munich much agitated by the 
fortunes and tragical end of another beau- 
tiful heroine—Fanny Zaloska. She was the 
daughter of a Pole who had died in war, and 
whose wife had married a Colonel Picart of 
Munich. Madame Pieart young and 
coquettish, the colonel old and jealous ; she 
maltreated her only child Fanny, whereas 
her husband idolized her. Fanny Zaloska 
at sixteen was supposed to be the most 
beautiful human in the world. A 
certain Count Duras, of the French embas- 
sy, engaged her affections. After some time 
the girl made two discoveries: first, that 
Count Duras was engaged in an intrigue 
with her mother; secondly, that his inten- 
tions to herself were dishonorable. Where- 
upon the girl arose at daybreak and went 


was 


being 
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,the Church of Our Lady, where she knelt 
' She then ascended 
to the church tower and threw herself down 


( 


long time in stillness. 


to the street, where she was found dead, 
The whole city went wild with excitement 
t this event. The girl hed been the pride 
’ CITY 5 and the treachery of the count 
alre ady suspected, the populace were 


soon raging around the house. But the count 


ind the girl’s mother escaped, and were nev- 
er heard of afterward. 
, simple words on the spot on the church 


The story Is engTay ed 


floor where Fanny kne It before her suicide. 
Some aged inhabitants of Munich still re- 
member a to called 
“Die Beterin au der Mariensiiule,’ because 
she used to pass the whole of every day in 
silent, motionless prayer before the Virgin’s 

ige. Norain, or storm, or cold, or entreat- 
ies could drag her away: when spoken to she 
only wept and said, “ My child, my child!” 
King Ludwig I. took an interest in this wom- 
an, and her story was found to be that i 
early life had the 
neighborhood, who had a lover, but they 
were to One night the 
Virgin appeared to her in a dream, and a 
neighbor found 
hint as to a number in a lottery. 


woman who used be 


she been a peasant in 


too poor marry. 
the circumstances some 
The girl 
purchased this number and drew a thousand 
florins. But then her lover was drafted for 
the war, and she had to pay four hundred 
florins to get him off. The other six hun- 
dred were taken by her father’s creditors. 
Some years after she found at the foot of 
a Virgin, when praying, eighteen hundred 
The young people then married, 


in 


gulden. 
but two or three days after the husband 
was taken away for another war. In his 
she son. Once again the 
husband returned, but only be imme- 
diately called to fight against Russia. 
ing to see him off with her child, poor Ade- 
laide was knocked down by a carriage, and 
her foot crushed. Worse than all, her child 
She never her husband or 
child again, though she heard of her child 
into a wagon, and 


absence bore a 
to 


Go- 


was lost. saw 


as having got soldier's 
heing adopted by an officer going to Rus- 
sia. The poor woman actually 
to Russia, whence came back, heart- 
broken, to pass her days before the image 
of the Virgin, who had twice given her gold 
but could not restore her child. Through 
the sympathy of the king, her last days were 
She 


wandered 


she 


made as comfortable as was possible. 
died in 1834 in a hospital. 

Perhaps no other church in Germany is so 
haunted by curious histories and legends as 
that Church of Our Lady (Frauenkirche) 
from whose tower Fanny Zaloska threw her- 
self. Tradition speaks of an old pagan tem- 
ple on the spot; and as, after the introduc- 
tion of Christianity, pagan gods appeared 
only in their true form—as devils—it is re- 


lated that the devil so se riously objected to 


the building of a Christian church on this 
old pagan ground that he interfered to pre- 
it. But he was stupid. , He entered 
the church from the back to destroy it; but 
by reason of some columns shutting the win- 
he concluded that the 
church would be too dark to be useful, and 
left. His tracks are still shown on the pave 
ment—visible, like most things of the kind, 
to the eye of faith. One of the 
things is the old bell, s 
diameter and 125 pounds weight. 
the following inscription : 

“My name is Susanna. I was cast in the 
name of Jesus, Luke, Matthew, Mark, and 
John. The august Duke of Upper and Low- 
Bavaria, Albert, Count Palatine of the 
Rhine, was my designer. I brought 
here from Regensburg. I drive away evil 
weather, and ward off Death. Hans Ernst 
cast me, when you number from God’s birth 
one thousand four hundred and ninety-three. 
Tetragrammaton.” 

It is said that in the year 1753 a lamp was 
found immured in a pillar in the erypt, and 
still burning. The burning of the lamp was, 
of course, an illusion. The lamp was about 
six inches high and three inches broad, of 
green glass, and contained a licuid like beef 

ea. <A full account of it is contained in a 
work entitled, “ Dissertation sur une lampe 
antique, trouvée & Munich en lannée 1753. 
Ecrite par le Prince de St. Sévére. A Naples, 
1756.” 

Among the many once famous men whose 
dust repdses in the Frauenkirche, the chief, 
His history pre- 
a curious instance of how the Church 
has compromised with the infirmities of the 
enorant, and enabled them to realize an- 
cient miracles by transferring them to local 
This holy Benno—a son of Count 
Boltenberg, born A.D. 1010 —it interest- 
know, is mentioned as preaching 


vent 


dows from his view 


most notable 
ven feet three inches 
It bears 


er 
was 


perhaps, was St. Benno. 


sents 


he roes, 
is 
ing to 
Christianity to the heathen on the Elbe, who 
‘still worshiped their gods, Czernebohn and 
with human sacrifices” in the 
yeal Not only is the date of the 
chronicle interesting, but the names of the 


Swantewlg 


ms) 


1066. 


suggestive, both being Sclavonian 
deities. the 
region from which the old myth of the lu- 
minous clouds’ being Bertha’s swans may 


gods are 


Swantewig seems to suggest 


have come, giving the Germans their word 
for prognostication (Schwanen ); while “Czer- 
nebohn” is simply that god of darkness, 
Techornibog, who the 
name for the devil, Tchort, and in our word 
As for Benno, who became a bish- 
op, we find him passing through a river dry- 
turning water for field- 
hands; causing a wind to carry his chaplain 
a long distance through the air; finding in 
a fish some church keys which, for safety, he 
had years before thrown into the Elbe; 
frogs whose croaking inter- 


survives in Russian 


swart, 


shod; into wine 


Sl- 


lencing some 
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rupted his prayers, but making them croak ] 


again after reflecting on the psalm that bids 
all things that swim praise the Lord (* The 
service of these little animals may be more 
grateful to God than my prayer,” quoth Ben- 
no); and by his staff calling from the earth 


} 


a fountain (still called Heilige Brunnen) to 
refresh the crowds which came to hear him 
preach. Hadrian VI. canonized Bishop Ben- 
no in 1523. 

A grave-stone of interest has engraved 
upon it the figure of the patriarch of Munich 
music-masters, old Conrad Paumann, play- 
ing on the organ, while around him are a 
harp, lute, and flute—on all of which he ex- 
celled. Never was musician more venerated 
than this blind old man, whom Albert IV 
knighted and clothed in golden raiment. 
On his tomb in the Frauenkirche is inseribed, 
“Anno 1474, on St. Paul’s Conversion -eve, 


died, and is here buried, the Music-maste1 
most accomplished in all instruments, Conrad 
Paumann, Knight, born in Nuremberg 
blind. To him may God be propitious !” 

Not only to the old organist, but to the 
old artists in wood-work and altar-work, are 
there noble tombs built. And thus are gen- 
erations of children trained into that love 
and passion for beauty and the creators 
of it which must for centuries be in the 
stem which flowers into such a city as Mu- 
nich. 

I need hardly remark that the Frauen- 
kirche is haunted. It is admirably con 
trived for being haunted. Passing by it at 
midnight, by which time Munich is fast 
asleep, the yellow moon peeping over it, all 
manner of weird shadows seemed lurking in 
its quaint architecture, and every far voice 
or noise was caught and answered from its 
cornices. I could readily perceive that there 
is good ground for the survival of the story 
that a veteran absorber of beer was once 
pursued by a ghost from the Frauenkirche, 
which pursued himeven through his slammed 
door into his bedroom, and was only driven 
off by his hurling an image of the Virgin at 
it. Lest skeptics should pronounce this 
hero drunk, it was added that the Virgin’s 
image was found next morning clinging to 
the wall where the shop-man had thrown it, 
and the key-hole through which the ghost 
penetrated had on it three crosses, and the 
initials of the three kines,C.M.B. But Mu- 
nich has always been a famous place for 


ghosts. There is near it a meadow which 
few will pass after dark, and none without 
much pious self-crossing. For there it is 


believed that between twelve and one o’clock 
the ghosts assemble in a shadowy tribunal, 
and certain unlucky shades are executed by 
a ghostly headsman. 

I have already related the visit of the 
Wandering Jew to Munich. But another 
visitor, much more abhorred than he, is said 
to have once come there. Dr. Martin Luther, 


when in Augsburg, in 1518, fled theref; 

under guidance of the devil, who was dis 
guised in a long cloak. The devil brongh; 
him to a diabolical kitchen in the Sendling 

gasse, where Luther ate a sausage, and wi 
away without paying for it. The house, 
fortunately, does not exist now 


, OI no do 
it would be Dr. Von D6llinger’s residen 
It stood until recently, and 


its walls we 
covered with charcoal sketches of Luth: 
running off with a sausage in his hand, ; 
accompanied by the devil. 

But a city which regarded Luther as thi 
intimate companion of the devil was quit 
ready to welcome the adventurer Bragardi 
no-——a Venetian adventurer—as a god, whe 
he came there in 1590 claiming power t 


transmute any metal into gold. Having per 
suaded Duke William V. that he had this 
power, this Cagliostro lived in splendid styl 
at Munich, with thirty-six servants to ; 
tend him, for just one year, at the end 
which, it being discovered that he had rr 
ceived much gold and made none, he wa 
beheaded in the market place. As an in 
postor ? By no means; for two black do 


which had followed him during life, vanished 


ind 


at his death, thus proving him a demo 


But in a sadly real sense this fellow left 
infernal atmosphere behind him. The peo 
ple, having once got the notion of preter 
natural arts into their heads, were prepared 


for all kinds of superstitions; and these wer 
fed by the devices of impostors, who hopex 
to get as much gold as Bragardino. Thu 
began the witchcraft era, which left a mel 
ancholy page in the chronicles of Munich, as 
in so many other places. Four women 

Anna and Brigitta Anbacher, Regina Lut- 
zen, and Regina Pollinger—confessed unde 
tortures. Lutzen said the devil had livec 
with her, as a middle-aged man, under thx 
name of ‘*‘Umstbraus,” having one human 
and one horse’s foot, and that together they 
ate a dead child. The Anbachers had a sim 
ilar experience, Anna saying the devil bor 
the name of Kleple, and had a deathly cold 
hand; and Brigitta, that her demon was in 
the form of an apprentice, and named Fibes 
Pollinger’s devil was named Regenorl. These 
women were all hanged, and their bodies 
burned. (The burning of witches was rath 
er because of the belief in the purifying ef- 
fects of fire than for torture.) Ten years 
later a man named Giimper!, his wife, two 
sons, and two friends actually confessed (un- 
der tortures) that they had, in alliance with 
devils, put to death 400 children and ove 
100 men, robbed churches, and, for a climax 
to the horrors, sold the sacrament to the 
Jews. Giimperl said that once when he bit a 
holy wafer it became blood in his mouth, and 
he became paralytic. These poor wretches 
evidently knew that all was up with them, 
and that it was best to end tortures by sat- 
isfactory confessions. They were executed 
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cruelty. 
in Muni« 
Maria 


rhame in biood 


endered herselt 
nder his tigation 


to polsol 


A] rned nh 
n Munich, Ferdinand 


itive oi 


oO that the su »p sed POSSESS101 
aces O1 IM postt 

and raised 

nidst which he nearly pel 

with 


rried the peopl him: 


1779 


one Gassner, a 


, Came to 
cast 


out spirits 


his rooms 


for a time 
iit peo} j 
rl 
‘ given 
* Witchgarden,” 


supel ion that it is one of the d 


; to come there occasionally about 
nd, imitating 
the wat 


is deceived. 


woe to the soldier 


be found next day in trench with | 


coun, and pe rhaps his head, broken. Perhaps 


the 


military officers have not been careful to 
dispel this soldiers’ superstition. 

In these folk 
antiquarian 


has 


many 


days, when every item of 


treasured, the 
that the 


much 

has reason to deplore world 
waked up to its value too late to save 
rtant tokens left from th: 

vast. A dealer in curiosities in Munich 


showed me a copy of an image which for cen 


the most Ln 


turies had been on the top ot a Gothie tow 
old Court of Ludwig der Strenge 
255). This image was that of a with 


that 


in the 
3 1 ape 
The legend was 
had 
irom a 


its arms. 
seized 
his master’s infant, to rescue it pig 
which had entered the room when the child 
was alone, and passing through a window, 
climbed the tower, where it stood holding 
the infant dizzy height. There 
was great terror; but the ape brought the 


a pet ape belonging to a duke 


above a 
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safely; and the duke com- 
having 


o the 


stood so lone. li 


deed by neure 
this version of 

has traveled to be 

g¢ Gellert in Wales, 

the Iris] the 
a \ppa h, because saved 


Much 


legend of 


lamenta 
within this 
rhe Three 
house ‘ 1 of the 
lig 
red, 


more 


b very ancient stone 
} 


a } 1 
Taces respectively DIACK, 


tuces were th 


] 
ul antiquarians sul 


aates 


stood on the 
signs and 
people al 
tell 
different 


about 


antiquarlans, 
littl 
tral 


tin 


p ota 
V here at 
open 

\ lit ol a 
resenting a 
l h, records how a 

s about to be executed for 
ng, which was found 1n 
time to save her. \ 


of the churel 


just in 
Franciscan 
devil rat f with a blas 
Hunds 


black 


bed 


pecau 


pre 


there around 


Ing 


tower, called Che Beauti 


ted with the ride of the Wild 


ASSOC! 


tsman past it on a stormy night in 1805; 


the spot where another stood is ons 
the ** lror Virgin” clasped the doomed 
to prerce them w 
the bottom of a deep well. 


nes the superstition lingers in a name 


arms th spikes, and 


mm to 


street corner 


his is the case a 


piegelbrunneneck. There used to 


ountain guarded by a basilisk, on whicl 


uld look without falling dead. Some 


upon the plan ot holding a mirror 
the 


into it saw himself, and perished 


fountain, and surprised snake 


] <=s 
looking 


a house where a priest once had 


There is 
frequently to exorcise a witch, who reappears 
in the form of a black calf. This spirit had 
like 

bottle, 


to be cunningly 
Arabia 


then sealed up, with the sig 


very 
conjured into a 

on the wax, and buried by 

There is a point in a certain swamp 

ever go by night, 

otten buried there, 


into 


moss. 


where no one will since 
the 


but still 


witch has been so 


has to draw waytarers 
Chen there is an Iser pixy, a frol 


wanh- 


powel 
the bog. 


| besetting 


icsome elt 
derers along the pretty path it haunts, and 


now far, now near, now in bush, or 


delights in 


who 


piping 
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bank, or river—so harmlessly that he is called 
the Tutelary Piper (Tutlipfeifer]). 

The lege nd of the Spiegelbrunnen appears 
another version with one 
those old festivals Munich 
Phis is The 
origin of this festivity"is popularly stated to 


In connection 
for which 
t he Coopers’ Dance. 


In 
ot 


famous. 


is 


be that once a plague visited Munich which 
was caused by a poisonous winged serpent 
dwelt in a fountain the Wein- 
They killing this 
but dread that 
no one was willing to go into the streets, 
where the infectious breath of the serpent 
was supposed to be still strong. 


which in 


strasse. succeeded 


mouster ; so great was the 


To encour- 
age the inhabitants, and make more cheer- 
ful generally, the coopers went, with a band 
of 
the streets. 
dating from 


music, dancing and frolicking through 
Really the custom is only one 
an ancient guild féte. But it 
is quite curious, even though now sinking 
somewhat in importance. The apprentices 
surround themselves with hoops, dress them- 
selves in all manner of colors, put on masks, 
and execute a variety of dances in front of 
the houses. One of them, of which our draw- 
ing will give some idea, is quite graceful, and 
generally brings the performers a consider- 
able number of kreutzers. The wreaths are 
of fresh flowers, the ropes of beech twigs 


and The 


occasions, to masquerade in the costumes of 


leaves. youngsters like, on these 
the royalty and nobility, and occasionally 
suggest by mimicries particular personages 
ot 
with this féte (which occurs, every seven 
years, on Shrove-Tuesday) the old mask of 
Gretel in the Tub. <A fantastically dressed 
fellow went about with an eftigy of an old 
woman in a half cask on his back, and bore 
in his hand a lone sausage, with which he 


eminence. There used to be connected 


struck as many as he could. A motley pro- 
cession followed him, singing to an accom- 


paniment of drums and flutes: 


“Gretel in the butt, 
How many eggs dost thou g 
For a batze eight, 
For a kreutzer two. 
Can you give me no more 
Than two for a kreutzer? 
Then keep thy tub 
And all thy eggs.” 


ive? 


The cooper bovs will tell you that the or- 


igin of this song (which is sung still, though | 


the eftigy has not appeared for many years) 
is that after the plague the first person who 
ventured into the streets was an old woman 
named Gretel, who had a tub full of eggs, 
which she was disposed to sell at an exorbi- 
tant rate. It israther droll to find the ancient 
legend of ‘“ Hans and Grethel’—the glutton- 
ous and sly cook of the Meistergesang, Hans 
Sachs, and the Pentamerone—converted into 
such a story as this. 

The most important scene of the carnival, 
however, is the Butchers’ Leap. It is the 
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| God’s name.’ 


ceremony by which the butchers receive a) 
prentices into their guild. The butchers 
first assemble in St. Peter’s Church, near t) 

market-place, and attend high mass; they 
they march in procession through the town, 
followed by the apprentices, who are dresse, 
in scarlet, their hats covered with flowers 
an apron, and a butcher-knife in belt com 
pleting their costume. 
mounted on 

oft 

with ribbons. 


The apprentices ar 
horses. After these walk tly 
the butchers, finely adorned 

At the tail end is a fantasti: 
old man, bearing the Willkomm—a silve 
cup which has been in use since 1670, and 
has engraved on it a butcher with his axe. 
The march terminates at an inn in the Mari- 
enplatz, where the boys who represent thi 


servants 


Plungers of the day are dressed in the most 
comical costumes. These are made of the 
shaggiest sheep-skins, from neck to heels, 
and to each is attached a long ealf’s tail 
Then they all repair to the fountain in thi 
market-place. The old foreman with the 
cup now fills it with wine, and, vicariously 
for the rest, drinks to the health of the king 
the city, and the butchers. This ancient 
brother, who stands where in ancient times 
a pagan priest stood (drinking the libation 
which formerly was poured out to the gods 
of slaughter), holds a dialogue with each 
apprentice in turn. 

“From what country and place do you 
come ?” 

APPRENTICE. “ Here I am known; here | 
learn the butcher trade sincerely and hon 
estly ; and I will become an honest butcher, 
comrade.” 

OLD FOREMAN. 
learn sincerely 


“Yes, yes! 
and honestly the butche1 
business, and will an honest com 
rade; but you must be baptized, for you like 
Tell me 


your name and family, and I will dip you in 


Here you 
become 


to gorge meat, sausage, and roast. 


APPRENTICE. “My name and family are 
N. N., in all honor. 
baptism.” 

OLp ForREMAN. “No, no! None re- 
fuse you baptism; but your name and fam- 
ily must be changed: 


None can object to my 


“Du sollst hinfiir heissen Johann Georg Gut, 
Der viel verdient und wenig verthut.” 


(Thou shalt be named John George Good, 
who does much and spends little.) 

During this dialogue the old foreman re- 
peatedly, with affected anger, strikes the 
boy whom he is examining. Then suddenly, 
at a sign from him, the boys leap, all to- 
gether, into the large stone basin surround- 
ing the fountain. Here they plunge about, 
to the delight of the vast crowd. They 
have provided themselves with small cans, 
and their object is to douse as many of the 
by-standers as possible. The butchers aid 
them in this by throwing nuts, fruit, and 





ther little temptations near the fountain ; 
uiventurer brave enough to try and get 
m gene rally The 
and laughter are uproarious, the boys in 
r cool bath, with their shaggy coats, be- 
oF At the end they 
ssed in linen gowns trimmed with blue 
Then they to a fe 
d. their feasting only terminates with 
earnival. When this custom originated 
jot known. It is probable that it 
ginally a kind of punishment for 
s butcher-boys who purloined their mas 
This 
in Germany of ducking bakers who 


receives a ducking. 


very comical. are 


ons. all repair ast: 


was 
utton- 
meat. is suggested by old 


ers’ an 


sage 


ld bad bread or used short weight. They 


ere put into a baker’s basket, swung from 
o poles, and repeatedly let down into the 
iter. To duck the skins of 
eir own animals may have seemed equally 
A baker was 
1810. The 
Plautus and 


butchers in 
thin the fitness of things. 
rved in Munich in 
stom mentioned by both 


as above 
is 
Cicero. 
Most of the old customs of Munich which 
iia relation to church traditions have been 
vithin this century suppressed by the au- 
elderly persons 
ho remember when the boys used to parade 
hrough the streets in honor of the Boy-Bish- 
», after the legend of Gregory IV.’s fondness 
rchildren, which has led to so many myths. 
Che school-boys do not now, I believe, even 
t a holiday that Hans 
nd Gretel danced their dances before the 
public-houses for the last time on the last 
of the last Nicholas 
his appearance only 


horities. One meets with 


on anniversary. 


Easter century. St. 
still, but 


families, where it is, however, illegal. 


in 
The 


saint appears in full episcopal dress, ac- 


ake 8 


a fantastically dressed serv- 
called Klaubauf, 
Knecht Ruprecht. This servant has a large 
panniel his back. 
generally the nurse or other inmate of the 
house, of course knows all about the chil- 
dren and their conduct, and is thus enabled, 
by what seems to them supernatural knowl- 
edge, to dive into all their little secrets, and 
hold up them all their misdoings. 
They are thus brought to a judgment- bar 
before which they tremble with an alarm 
that it is to be feared their elders do not yet 
ippreciate. Ifthey have been naughty, they 
are threatened with being carried off in 
Klaubauf’s basket, until they beg off pite- 
ously, with promises of improvement. These 
terrors are hardly compensated by the nuts 
and toys given by Klaubauf to the good chil- 
dren. In other parts of Germany the dismal 
bishop has disappeared, and Klaubauf alone 
remains, bearing, however, the name of St. 
Nicholas, abridged into Santaklaus, and 
thanks to his good nature) not Old Nick. 
According to the accounts I heard of the old 
bishop’s performances (I did not witness 


ompanied by 


nt, who is sometimes 


on The bishop, who is 


before 
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them), It ight he might well adopt Burns’: 
t Auld Nickie-ben” 
in’ men’.” 
On 
the sa 


Ascension-day 


there is still to be seen 
cred form reposing amidst roses in the 
morning, and toward vespers the same form 
tloating up toward the cathedral dome, whik 

ir bursts forth with triumphal musie, 


Troops of children “ 


courtesy” to the 
yrone. But for some time now there 
ot 


th horns and 


been seen that old dummy Satan, 
horse-foot and fiery eyes, 
hurled down as the Christ 
ized by 
in the Witchgarden. 
into the ot 


lived 


} 


who LUSt d to 


ascended, to be se the boys and burned 


‘1 he vw ho have delved 
rhy Hans Sachs, who once 


not be told that the 
an unportant hgure. 


nes 


devil was in those days 
Anda story which he relates cones rhing the 
Munich devil, in particular, may serve to 
show the beginning of the influences under 
which that grote squerie has fallen into des- 
uetude, There 


was a 


certain wag (Leon- 


hard Lautenschlauer) about the court, who 
once stole the form representing Christ out 
of the church before the ceremonies of the 
day were completed, and carried it to his 
hotel and set it at the table; whereat there 
was great scandal, the people being disap 
pointed for a time in seeing the ascension. 
The duke reprimanded the culprit severely, 
saying that such jokes were allowable only 
the the devil. The next year 
Leonhard managed to get hold of the Frauen 
kirche puppet of the devil, and set it up at 
midnight in the market-place, where it next 
morning at first excited the fears, and after- 
ward the laughter, of the populace. The 
duke’s saying, “Such jokes can be permit- 


in case of 


ted to the devil,” became a proverb, and a 
fatal one to his satanic majesty, at Munich, 
who from being impressive became a joke. 
Nay, it was the disposition of the Munich 
people to make fun of the effigy of Satan in 
the Oberammergau Passion Play which led 
to the omission of that character. 

One of the oddest of the survivals of old 
customs is that of the people taking their 
horses to St. Stephen’s Church—that saint 
being the patron of horsetlesh to be blessed 
on the day sacred to him. The old belief is 
that the horses so taken will for one year be 
kept healthy thereby. The St. John’s fire is 
forbidden in Munich, but is frequent in the 
Bavarian Alps, where the boys still leap over 
the flames (reminding antiquarians of human 
and wreaths are made through 
which the peasants look to preserve them 
from sore eyes during the year. There are 
still many who celebrate the Rauchniichte, 
or twelve nights between Christmas and the 
festival of the Three Kings. 
they feel themselves near to the world of 
spirits, and go through many heathenish 
to future (Lorseln). 


sacrifices) ; 


On these nights 


ractices divine the 








, 
Le 


ls get on the floor and try to throw thei 
hoes at the door, on which they have 
hee tl r backs phe one whose shoe 
nearest the door will be the first to have 


shipper thrown after h at marriage. The 
| 


maiden, as she gets into her bed, repeats the 


imncient rune 


By the dim ] oht ot two wax tapers Vv hich 








she leaves burning 1d the stronger light of 
fancy, she believes she will—and perhaps 
does—obtain vision of the youth she | es 


best. The Three Kings’ Day is still regard 
ed as one of especial sanctity. The priests 
do not refuse to consecrate on its eve the 
mixture of salt, water, chalk, and incense 


with which the initials of the three 





are written on the floors (gen 
priests), thus: “tC +M 7B. 





is burned in the house, or oftener it is fumi- 
ated with burning junipe wl other mys 
tical plants. The object Oo prevent the 
house being troubled by witches or ghosts 
This custom does not prevail so much noy 


in the city as in the suburbs. 

One of the most interesting institutions 
of the olden time in Munich is the ancient 
brewery, established by royal authority in 
the sixteenth century, and which for a long 
time was the chief source of the prince’s in 
come. The scholars of Bavaria have shown 
their national drink to be of classical ori: 
They find Pliny mentioning the Egyptians 
as its inventors, and identify it as the “ bar- 
ley wine” mentioned by Aischylus, Sopho 
cles, Architochus, and Diodorus Siculus. A 
royal brewery existed in the time of Ludwig 
det Strenge, but cold fermentation was in- 
vented in the fifteenth century, and it is 
that which has deve lope d the present deli 
cious Bairische Bier. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury there was a great rage for a new kind 
of beer, which was perfectly white, but is 
not now made. Phe old ofticial brewe ry was 
established to brew this white beer, but now 
brews only what is called Bock (formerly 
Einbock, from Einbeck, in Brunswick, where 
it was first known). The Bock season opens 
on the Ist of May For some time be tore, 
the cellars are fast shut, andthe only being 
there is the Bock-demon, who watches over 
and sees that the beverage progresses favor- 
ably. Two days before the opening to the 
publie occurs the official tasting and test- 
ing. Of old has been this Bierschan. Three 
Bierbekieser, in ancient times, dressed in 


stag-leather, and sat on a bench to drink the 
beer out of two pots. If at the end of an 
hour’s drinking they couldn’t stand up, then 
the beer was good; if they could, it was a fail- 
ure. Nowadays a company assemble who are 
presumed to test the beer without being fud- 
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dled. Hundreds waylay them as they em 


from the inquisition, to ask how the bee, F 
this year. Then comes the May-day dy 
ing. The room and casks are adorned 

fir boughs, music is provided, and for a « 
the peopie are allowed to help thems 
Phereatter the brewery is nearly aly 
crowded with men—only men—the 1 
being believed to be. as it probably is, t 
very best in the world. I think J 

saw a more curious place. You enter 1 

on the ground-tloor, each opening into 
other—dingy, ugly, the tables and ben 
of the coarsest de seription, the ce iling lo 
the walls covered with the strangest scraw]s 


In the corner are several immense beer-« 

The room is full of drinkers. Inthe ok 
you might fancy vou have got into the lo 
est of beer-shops But you will see th 
the duke or minister of state drinking | 
l 


beer beside the humblest working-ma 


s the most democratic place in Germar 


In the swarm several eminent perso1 
were pointed ont to me chatting away w 
their fellow-citizens; and an artist, whos 
name I did not learn, was near by, mak 
with chareoal a « ipital caricature of Bis 
marek on the walls Bismarck—with 
invariable three upright hairs bristling « 
his bald head was, indeed, the favo 
fresco of the apartments. Louis Napol 
was swinging from a gallows, to the er 
delight of the group nearest him. The Dé 
lingerist svmpat hi s of the habitués we 
hown by a capital likeness of Pius IX. ] 
ing with a string a corpulent pig, in whos 





features one could trace certain lines faint 
suggestive of the Archbishop of Muni 


Elsewhere a bevy of very fat monks wer 


seen going to Rome. The present king was 
drawn with some exaggeration of featur 

A Prussian soldier was represented asleep ¢ 

guard with a beer-pot beside him, and thi 
motto beneath, * Orate et vigilante.” Son 
of the inscriptions were in Greek. <A favor 
ite kind of caricature was the representa 
tion of the various actors in the Passio 
Play, each with a huge mug of beer, whicl 
oddly contrasted with the sacred costum 
and name. One of these—a very décollet 
Virgin Mary, drawn with great ability—be 

ing enough to foreshadow the passing away 
of the Oberammergau drama. The plastered 
walls were absolutely covered with sucl 
things as these, and there were evidences 
that they must have been similarly covered 
for a century past. Before I pass from the 
Hofbrauhaus I should say that during no 
general visits to Munich have I ever seen 





even a tipsy person there. 

Near this place I paused to look at a rathe1 
fine house, which bore on it an inscription to 
the effect that the artist Peter Candid had 
died in it in 1628, and that the celebrated 
Capellmeister, Orlando di Lasso, had dwelt 
there (born 1532); and I was told that Mu- 











on to 
had 
rated 
lwelt 


Mu- 
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Orientals in three senses. First,that which is 
fresh from the wine press, and referred to in 
such passages as Job, xxxii. 19, and also Mat- 
thew, ix. 17—‘‘ Neither do men put new wine 
into old bottles” where the allusion isto wine 
just made, and before the process ot fermenta- 
tion has fairly commenced. Second, wine atew 
weeks old is called new, to distinguish it from 
that which is several months old, or older, 
Third, the wine made from the juice that first 


flows from the wine -press is also called new, 


from a word, selafet a3\\ ), Signifying lit- 


erally preceding, and is so named because this 
wine precedes the other in time of making. 
This is one of the strongest and most in- 
toxicating kinds of wine, and is the same 
as that which is referred to in Hosea, iv. 11 
* Wine and new wine take away the heart” 
and in Acts, ii. 13. The incidents referred 
to in this latter passage occurred on the 
day of Pentecost, eight or nine months aft- 
er the Vintage season, which precludes the 
idea of any allusion to new wine in the first 
sense of the term,as above given. But in 
“ Oth- 
ers mocking said, these men [apostles] are 
full of new wine.” 


the third sense the meaning is clear. 


which was equivalent to 
saying that they were much intoxicated. 
The Syrian wines are for the most part 
light, and, as far as my knowledge extends, 
are all pure—that is to say, they are neither 
drugged nor adulterated. Neither brandy 
nor any other spirituous liquor, though the 
former is distilled to considerable extent 
from grapes, raisins, and the refuse of wine- 
jars, is used by the people to strengthen or 
preserve their wines, for the reason, they al- 
lege, that they can not afford it—brandy be- 
ing much more expensive than wine, and the 
latter will keep a sufficient length of time 
without it. But these various kinds of 
wine, however much they may differ as re- 
gards color, strength, and astringency, are 
all fermented, and more or less inebriating. 
Many of the inhabitants, particularly the 
Druses, a semi-Mohammedan sect, boil down 
the fresh juice of the grape into a sirup 
called “ dibs,” which they use as a substitute 
for molasses, a species of clay being employ- 
ed to clarify it and remove the acidulous 
taste. This is the only form in which grape 
juice is preserved in an unfermented state. 
In the Arabic, which is the language spok- 
en throughout the Holy Land, as also in 
Egypt and Arabia, the generic name for wine 


is hamr a corresponding to the Hebrew 
“2M), which signifies fermentation, the verb 
and past participle derived from the same 
root, signifying ‘“ to ferment” and “ ferment- 
ed.” Whether it is owing wholly to this 
circumstance or not I am not prepared to 
say; but certain it is that the ecclesiastics 





of the nominally Christian sects in Syria 


Palestine insist that the wine used for sac 
mental purposes must be not only pure } 
fermented. The Jews also seem to hold + 
same view in regard to the wine used at ¢ 
feast of the Passover. The late Dr, |} 
Smith relates that on one occasion, when 
traveling through Palestine, he arrived 
Hebron at the time of the celebration ott 
Passover and feast of unleavened brea 
Calling on the rabbi and other prinei 
Jews of the city, he was invited to partak 
with them of wine and unleavened bread 
In the course of the conversation he inquired 
why it was that the Jews made use of fey 
mented wine at this feast, when they so car 
fully abstained from leavened (i. e., ferment 
ed) bread ; to which the rabbi replied, “ The 
vinous fermentation having been entire] 
completed, and the acetous fermentation not 
having commenced, it does not come under 
the prohibition of the law.” This is ce 
tainly an ingenious explanation. But it 
doubted by some whether fermented win 
was drank at the Passover previous to th 
dispersion, or whether wine was used at al 
at this festival before the time of the Baby 
lonish captivity. (See Dr. William Smith’s 
“ Bible Dictionary,” article “ Wine,” closing 
paragraph.) 


Wine is not an article of export among 
the Syrians, nor is the amount made as large 
as would be supposed when we take into 
consideration the extent of land devoted to 
the cultivation of the vine. On the lowe 
and middle ridges of Mount Lebanon, par- 
ticularly in the vicinity of the larger vil- 
lages, the vineyards extend for miles, t 
vines being trailed on terraces which have 
been constructed along the slopes of thi 
mountain at great labor and expense in 
generations past, and kept in repair by the 
successive owners and occupants of the soil. 

During vintage, which continues six or 
eight weeks, the grape forms a large part 
of the daily food of the population; a large 
proportion of the grape crop is also made 
into raisins, both for home consumption and 
the supply of the city markets; and still an- 
other large proportion of the annual grape 
yield is made into the “dibs,” or sirup, al 
ready referred to, and which constitutes an 
article of diet throughout the year. Water, 
sweetened with this sirup and the juice of 
the fruit of the carob-tree, is sometimes used 
as a drink in the summer months. 

Although Syria is a wine-producing coun- 
try, there is comparatively but little open 
intemperance among the native population. 
There are those among the Greeks, Catho- 
lies, and other sects who indulge in their 
private potations; and there are those, too, 
in the larger towns and cities who have their 
midnight carousals; but it is considered so 
disreputable that they conceal themselves 
from public notice. A native Syrian drunk- 





A GOOD 


n in the streets is a spectacle I never wit- 


A 


ars in that country writes on this subject 


ssed. missionary who several 


Sy nt 


is follows: “I have known men that were 


iid to be killing themselves with drink; 
a staggering drunken man, exposed to 
In 


| my residence in the country I remembet 


iew in the street, 1 never saw in Syria. 


tnessing but two cases of evident intoxi- 
one was that of an English consular 
gent; the other that of a native, who, how- 
ver, Was under the power of no habit of 
that kind.” 
who was thoroughly acquainted with the 
anners and customs of the people, Says: 
“While I never in thirteen years saw a na- 
tive staggering by day, yet I well knew that 
there was not a little of dissipation in the 
land. Near- 
all the clergy and monks (Greek, Maro- 
nite, and Jacobite) in the larger towns had 
the repute of being wine-bibbers. Perhaps 
the Arabs are not so much addicted to strong 
drink as the Nestoriaus, yet I am confident 


1oOn: 


t 


Another returned missionary, 


Revels by night were common. 
ly 


that among Arabs able to afford it there is 
not a little indulgence.” 

I judge from recent reports that intem- 
perance is on the increase in Syria, especial- 
in the cities and larger towns, and that 
among the peasants in some of the rural dis- 


ly 


tricts wine-drinking during the vintage sea- 
son is carried to excess. 

The Mohammedans, however, who consti- 
tute the predominant sect, are, as a general 
thing, rigid adherents to the principle of 
total abstinence, their religion prohibiting 
them from using wine and othe1 
ting drinks. 


IntOXICca- 
Says Mohammed: ** Wine has 
its use, but its injury is greater than its util- 
ity ;” and in another passage he enjoins upon 
his followers to abstain from wine, stigma- 
tizing it as “the infamous work of the devil ;” 
and then adds, “ Satan desires to stir up en- 





A 


CHAPTER XI. 
“We burn no grimy coal or coke, 
With sulphur smell or smoke bituminous, 
But hickory and chestnut-oak 


GOOD IN 


Consume to comfort and illumine us.” 

ONG as a tree should stand on the fiv: 

4 hundred acres of hill land owned by the 
old-fashioned farmer of Stone House, he had 
sworn nothing but wood should burn on the 
broad hearth of its great square sitting-par- 
lor. Before that hearth, on an evening that 
closed one of the closing 
1866, he and his family we 
ably and cheerfully. The fine, low singing 
of the foamy butt of the back-log was the 
only voice heard in the apartment. It 
nearly bed-time. The newspaper had been 
read and the needle-work laid by, and each 


days of the year 


re seated comfort- 


was 
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mity and hatred 
wine, 


by f 
and 


among vou means oO 


in order to hind 


er you trom prayel 
thoughts of God.” 


Ne 


See Koran, chap. ii. v 
I, In 
Mohammed con- 
“ rafting, the worship of 
and the easting of lots” 
at the head of the list. 

I was present il 
time of the hadj, where twenty 
ty thousand Mohammedans were collected 
together from the cities of Homs, Hamah, 
Aleppo, Mosul, and other parts of Asia Mi- 
hor, preparatory to jomimng the great cara- 
van that about to set out the an- 
nual pilgrimage to Mecca. They were en- 
camped in the environs of the city, near the 
southern gate, called Bab Allah, Gate of 
God. It was motley concourse of men, 
women, and children of all ages and condi- 
tions in life; but what surprised me was the 
ler and sobriety that prevailed 
there were 


216, and « hap. Vv. verses 92, 93, et al.) 


an 
other part 
| 


a 


of this passage 
emus three evils 
idols, but places 
wine 
once 


Damascus the 
f thir 


1 at 


ive or 


was on 


degree of ort 
throughout: no brawls and no 
disturbances, and no drunkenness nor dissi- 
pation. Their sole purpose and desire were 
to accomplish an object dear to every faith- 
ful Moslem—to visit in their lifetime 
the tomb of the great Arabian “ Prophet.” 
The steadfastness and devotion with which 
this people cherish and observe the doe- 
trines of Islam are certainly worthy of imita- 
tion by those who profess attachment to the 
principles of a higher religion and a purer 
faith. 


once 


[On some points in the foregoing state- 
ments, particularly as respects the different 
processes of w ine-making, I have consulted 
an article published several years ago in the 
* Bibliotheca (vol. iii. p. 388 et seq.), 
from the pen of the late Rey. Eli Smith, D.D., 
to whom I have already referred, and who 
was for many years an honored missionary 
and translator of the Bible in Beyrout.] 


sacra 
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one of the half circle was looking at the fire 
and only thinking, as it is easy to do in the 
presence of a fire of wood, a fountain of 
water, or the dashing of sea waves on the 
bear h. 

Mr. Damarin was thinking of the work he 
had planned for the morning; 
thinking of her Willy; Polly was thinking, 
if all their thoughts must be told, that Rob- 
ert Hagan in his “* the 
handsomest her just- 
had Bella 
her brothers had not 
come for her, and whether, after all, General 
Damarin would not return first: for Bella 
still there, and her brothers 
yet come. ‘“Somebody’s hailing,” 


his wife was 


( lothe 3” 


eXce pt 


store was 
young 
brother 


was wondering why 


man 


named she ever seen; 


Johnston 
had not 


was 


exclaimed Mr. Damarin, rising up and going 

















to the window fronting toward the river. 
The hail ws tl isual call for the ferry- 
man, along, musical whoop; but to the pra 

d ear of the listener this one expressed 

isual urgent 

‘You won't send any body out such a 
light as this,” remonstrated his wife, “ and 
hel er i 1 7? 

‘I won’t send any body no,” he replied; 
‘but there’s somebody over there who wants 
badly to get across, and if one of the men 
chooses to go and earn the ferriage for his 
Own por ket, Um lling he should take the 
sk I wouldn't, of course, trust the boat,” 
iluding to the small scow or tlat used tor 


ferrying horses and cattle. He went out with 
this purpose, and the result was that Robert 
Hagan volunteered to go. 
Little 


shore, 


He encountered 
which was mostly ir the 
keeping the skiff heading up 


stream, crossed square] 


hoating ice, he 
and by 
yover. But soonas he 


the other 


irkness : 


came within speaking distance of 


side, a Vol » called out of the d 


“Go back and bring your flat. We've 
three horses to cross. Go quit k; the qui ker 
you go, the better we'll pay.” 

‘Pay or no pay, I can’t fetch the flat to 





t. He told me I mustn’t.” 


“No matter what he told you. I tell you 


wk ou shall have 


and fetch it, 
two dollars.” 


and y 


‘T sha’n’t do it, I tell you. 
if you want 
oht. 
was the 

There was some further useless expostula- 
} 


t10n, in while 


Come along, 


to leave your horses behind till 
if you don’t, Pll go back 
firm 1 


davyli again,” 


eply . 


h two of the three horsemen, who 
could be dimly discerned on the shore, took 


part, followed by a low conference among 
themselves, which Robert. however, cut short 
by crying, “* 


999 


If you ain’t going, I am.” 
‘Stop xclain 


ied one of the horsemen, 
Then, walking to the 
took 


dismounted. 


he 


stepped in, his se ng, 


at, Sayl 
He said nothing more until 


was nearly reached, when he 


broke silence with the abrupt question: 
‘Mr. Damarin has a large family, hasn’t 


he 
‘Oh yes, there’s a good many 
‘A large family of children living with 
I mean ?” 


of us.” 


, 
Lilli, 
“No, he hasn’t—only 
‘Only Polly? I 


daughters,” 


Polly.” 
thought he 


rejoined the 


had two 
stranger, rather 
carelessly, and after a pause. 

“The other isn’t 
plied Robert, brietly as 


one his daughter,” re- 


he could frame his 


sentence, 
* Are Mr.and Mrs. Damarin well ?- 


ul 


in eood 
health ? 

“Yes,” 

‘And two young 
nd—Miss Bella, I think 


both of them well also ?” 


the 


ladies, Miss Polly 


you said, are they 


‘I didn’t say her name was Bella.” 
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“Oh, didn’t you ?” said the questione) 
fably. ‘May I ask what is her nam: 
“Her name’s Bella, but I didn’t te 
so.” 
“But she’s well, you say ?” 


“Yes.” 


The landing was now reached. 


The str 


ger, stepping on shore, handed a bit of t 
tional money to the ferryman, and m 
remarking, * This is the way out to the 1 


I think,” 
pulled the skifi 
returned by 
path. But as he went through the gate 
the garden he 


was soon 


lost to sight. Re 
vell up out of ater, 


toward the house the or: 


observed to himself: “J 
flat ought to be beached in the 
The river’s falli 


morning 
so fast she’ll beach |] 
selt before then, if Boldman didn’t spat 
Look here!” 
continuation), ** 
I was about 


off good. 


(still to himselt 
why didn’t I see to hei 

it?” And suddenly stopp 
he turned and ran down to the shore. 1 
flat was not there! Yes, it was, but not 
paces out, and being slowly pushed away 


a figure standing 


in the stern, which, if dark 
ness did not deceive him, Robert recogn 

as that of the very man he had just fern 
over. To board the tlat seemed impossil 
at the moment; but while the youth halt 
at the water’s edge and shouted, there car 
drifting down between where he 
the 


stood ar 
receding boat a large cake of ice, whic] 
so far bridged the space that, with a sh 

run and flying leap, he aboard—yves 


and lying flat on his face too: but whet 


was 


from tripping on a cross-timber, or from 
blow, he could never afterward remembe1 
A strong grasp, inclusive of all his coll 

from overcoat to shirt, held him down, an 
which he recognized the vei 
tones of his late passenger, while at the sam: 
time he heard the click of a revolver horri 
bly close to his ear, said, 


a voice, in 


Be quiet, my mat 
and don’t make a fool of yourself.” 


“Oh yes, I will,” was his rather nervou 


rep 


* Don’t be frightened,” continued the stran 
ger. “LTintended to row the boat myself, but 
[ dare say you can do it a good deal better; s« 
you take the oars, while I hold the revolver. 
We'll keep to our first offer, you see, You 
We will get 
nobody to 


shall have your two dollars. 
put There'll 
nor any body hurt. Otherwise you'll dic 
to-night,” he concluded, with the impressive 
coolness of a veteran. 

Robert was brave enough, but it seemed 
so reasonable he should obey revolver law, 
in any other, he submitted, 
and pulled manfully at his oars as any gal 
ley prisoner of old. Notwithstanding which, 
however, the impatience of the stranger was 
evident. 
exclaim, 


across. be 


blame, 


the absence of 


“Pull hard as you can,” he would 
“till we get to the other side. 
Yowll have help coming back, and there'll 
be no hurry then.” 





A GOOD 


when a 


1 a taint 


A loud 


ovel 
ves, 


npatient stran 


} ¢ " } 1 
exclaimed; ‘*t infernal old 


g, a minute later, and addressing 


You see that fire? p 
, looking, saw 


go neal the foot o 


river’s | 
Lin bright lights 


wl 


yaLLK, 


s above 


Approae hing 


ing, T » perso 
t; one of them stal 


iding, and ippare ntly 
1 | 


I his feet, fl leaning on the 1 kk 


s horse; the ot! 
ie blaze, as if he 

ses stood, as if held 

As a brighter blaze th: 

» stranger st t ni et, then sat 


14 ll! [tell 


p lil 
mstant, 


in usual shot 
rain, crying 
Robe rt. lo 
the 


1, as t 


king the same 
forms of sev 
of the bluff. 
he 


louder 


other had, 


see 


men moving on the 
ard on the 
than the 


some from 


next moment 
of them 
Then sl 


shots 
party on the bank, now in darkness, and 


voices 


, one much 


were fired, 


rs 


] 
> uprigi 


behind the breastwork 
Meanwhile 


over t 


two or three from on the 


who fired fron 


eure 
hore, 
ifforded. 
} 


body of his horse 
had 


rang upon one ot 


one who crouched blaze 


Was hold- 


inimals he 
ng, and went galloping down the shore. 


me quite a volley from the bank, and the 
’ 


ed tor a bre 


ca 
hile 


rse that had se1 istwork broke 
as if wounded, 


of 
pull right in 


vay W lls master sprang 
the bluff. “Pull away! 
,or Pll shoot!” eried 


kened his oars, 


nto the shelter 
ll faster ! 
stranger, as Robert sla 
a few rods from shore. 
n,” remarl 
me time 

like there 
” He took « 
hundred 
The 


“T don’t know about pulling i 
at 


d Robert, though the sar obe 


{ sounds 


he command; * it 
more pistols there than here. ur 
o make his landing some 


} 


paces 

the contest. 

yped to land, pistol in hand, and at 

k to the of the bluff, but at a 
where good deal darker, be 

ie fire, than where th 

As he did 


i seene ot 


it 

remoter from t 
her shore cambatant 
1e called loudly to his 
Ned ”? 


ht was kept up W ith coolness and caut 


was 


, 
1 
was. 
vay as far as you can, 
ie 
on both sides, the bluff serv 
both, very much 


as shelter to 


when two contending 


as 
forces fire at each other from opposite sides 


of the same earth-work, though the advan- 


tage of position was 4 


gf tly with the party 
n the bank, 


heltered by it 


res 


who were s from 
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tl shore, as if aware 
at 
drawing 


tLoUSLY 


ol up rivel 


gradually 


from 
his first 


relieved 
current, 


W 


as 
oO t] 

t out of pistol range; 

e Curiosity pre vailed, and 
he oars to hold a position far 
re of 


not being board- 


d the tight. Soon 


nk you'd bet- 
ro back 


tera 


with us. 


thought 
entleman would get well. I 


iy he 
upon my honor.” 

vas another shot, 
* recrult to 


Major!—Ned! 
| Robert to himself. 
tthers!” And 


1 
} 
| 


That’s Ed- 
“Why, 
from that 


Ai« > i 
iis only thoug it was how to assist 
The fight had drifted half a pistol 

ce further toward where he was, and fur- 
from the fire, which still, however, 
h fitful light. By 
ard Johnston, who had 
;,could be seen atte 
‘ace of the bank 

as if to close in with his ene- 
ical with 
aid them 
rapidly 

, and row- 
the fire. 
boat, he 


e of ice large as 


ther away 


‘ } ; 
caangerous thoug 


its flashes, Edw 


emptied his re npt- 


a most 


was crit 


1 
woule 


id landing his 

a cak 

vy, and with it approached the 
id the sounds of 
sucee from the top of 
m to look that way. He 
1 backward toward the 
upward, while 
flashing 
the bluff 
The next 


two shots 


the 


sO 
ssion 
sed ] 

arms flung 
there 
fall 


eet of his brothe r le low. 


droy ped a 
heavily ove 
e broad mass of ice was flung upon 
And 


», extinguishing it comple te ly. 
was as still as it was dark. 
could, Robert drew 
had fallen, and 


brother in his 


near 
found 


arms, 


ly as he 
Edward 
hold 


» last breath came 


ing his 


from him in 
ed ti 
the | 


a long, 


groan, whic h was re pl » by one of 


ing. A 
w hisper- 


qu k!” and 


bitterness and agony from iv 


friend! Captain, 'm your 


ed Robert. ‘Come to the 


grasping Charles by the 1, he led—almost 
dragged—him «dk ! , pushed him 
in, followed quickly himself, snatched the 


f pistol reach before 


ntot 


oars, and pulled out 
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those 
down 


on the bank could their way 
to the water. Unheeding the few 
shots they fired at random, Charles Johnston 
remained fo1 minutes in convulsive 
emotion; but presently, rising to his feet, he 
commanded Robert 


grope 


some 


to hold the boat where 
Then, 
a perfectly calm and distinct voice, he 
called across the water, 

“Sheriff Brown! it is you, I believe, who 
shot my brother ?” 


she was, as he had something to say. 
in 


A voice as calm, and almost bland in its 
tone, replied: “I am very sorry, Captain 
Johnston, for this unpleasant occurrence ; 
but you and othe 
know officer is bound 


every gentleman must 
to make his ar- 
rests without fear or favor of any gentleman 4 
and if gentlemen will resist, I can not be re- 
sponsible for the consequences.” 

“T think I must hold you responsible, 
however,” rejoined Johnston. ‘With your 
own life, sheriff, you shall answer for this, 
so help me God! 


an 


I was about to quit your 
State for good; but now I shall return to 
it, and never leave it while you live there. 
Wherever you go, I shall be on your track. 
You have killed my only brother, and V’ll 
have your life, or—” 

“__Or else I must take yours: excuse the 
interruption,” said the sheriff, still calm and 
bland. “Very well, captain; and since you 
are so frank, allow me to give you notice, in 
return, that if you and I should ever have the 
pleasure of meeting again, you must expect 
me to defend myself Aaintuck fashion, the 
same as any other gentleman would, with- 
out fear or favor, you know.” 

Johnston made no reply, but turning to 
Robert, who, as requested, was rowing just 
sufficiently te stem the current, said, in a 
low voice, “If you would stil! further be- 
friend me, let your boat drop quietly down 
stream, keeping her a little closer to the 
shore.” Then, seeing Robert readily com- 
ply, he said, ‘You have saved my life, and 


at the risk of your own. ” 


Do you know me? 

* All I know is you’re the brother of Bella, 
and I reckon I’d risk my life a good many 
times for her or any of her kin.” 

“You would! Why would you?” 

‘Because I love her!” he exclaimed, the 
hard crust of long self-retention breaking 
with an explosion at last under pressure of 
the peculiar circumstances. “I just do. I 
never let on about it to her or any body; 
but I love her right straight along, and al- | 
ways shall.” 


“ And who are you?” abruptly demanded 
Johnston. 

“My name is Robert Hagan, and I work 
for Mr. Damarin.” 

“Hush! or you'll be heard. Keep still, 
and work a little more inshore, if you please.” 

By a gentle dip of an oar from time to 
time the flat was kept within dim sight of 
the water's edge, or if sometimes receding 
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from all view of it, the low grating agains 
the land of the drifting ice 

to be heard 
tance, 


the only s 
enabled them to guess th ir dis. 
And so, drifting with the ice, whic) 
now ran closer and in larger floats than 
first it had, they moved noiselessly alo; 
till quite beyond hearing distance of 
place of the late conflict. Then John 
began to whistle at intervals a few notes of 4 
tune. After several repetitions the whist] 
was answered by another, but with a diffe; 
ent tune. 

“There he is ; row in, if you can.” 

With difficulty Robert pushed in and 
made a landing. On the shore a figure was 
seen approaching them cautiously, and lead- 
ing two horses. ‘“ Hector,’ said Johnston. 

“Mass Charles, dat you? an’ you’s go 
Mass Ned too?” came in 2 shuddering voic 
from an old man with face dark as the night 
itself. 

“No, you cowardly old scoundrel!” cri: 
Johnston, furiously: “ they’ve shot him by 
the light of that infernal fire you kindled.” 
Then, in a milder voice, he added, “ Yow 
master Edward’s dead, Hector.” 

The old negro fell into an agony of grief; 
but Johnston checked any prolonged ex- 
pression of it with 

“Stop your howling, or you'll bring them 
here to shoot me too. 


+ 
t 
Ste 


Keep quiet and listen, 
for the time for talking is short. You will 
find your master Edward not very far from 
where you built your cursed fire—” 

“Oh, my God, mossa, it was so cold! 
was freezin’ to def.” 

“ Hold 


coward! 


your tongue, you shivering old 
You must take charge of him, a 
you did of your old master, and not leay 
him until he’s decently buried. Do 
hear me ?” 

“Yes, mossa, I yeddy.”* 

“T shall leave the sorrel horse with you. 
Sell him for what you can get, to pay th 
expense of the funeral—do you understand 
me? Listen sharp; there’s not much time.” 

“Oh yes, mossa, I understands.” 

* And after it’s all over, and not before 
mind, not before—cross the ferry to a ston 
house on the other side—a stone house, re- 
member—where Mr. Damarin lives. Mr. 
Damarin, do you mind the name ?” 


yol 


“ Damarin—Damarin—yes, mossa, me got 
him.” 

“You'll find Miss Bella there.” 

“Miss Bella ?—de darlin’ ob de Lord! What, 
little Miss Bella ?—de Lord be praised !” 

“Listen! You'll find her there. Tell he 
of Master Ned’s death.” Here he drew Hee 
tor to one side, and added, in a tone too low 
for Robert, who remained by the boat, to 
hear: “Be careful what else you tell her; 
but say to her this: that she will hear from 
me again before long, I hope; but whatevei 


* Hear. 
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AND REM 


lappens, she must remember who she is; 
nd, Hector—come a little further this way 
ve can’t tell what may happen, you know ; 
but if—don’t let her marry any one beneath 
her. If you see any danger of it, say what 
vou please from me. Do you understand ? 
If you don’t, say so.” 

“* Mossa, I understands perfectly. Nebber 

ar. Hector ’ll nebber permit nodden o’ de 

kind.” 

“And you must remain with Miss Bella 
long as you live. Promise me, Hector, that 
you will.” 

“Yes, yes, Mass Charley, I promises; but 
hoonah,* > Oh. 


ol 


way day’st hoonah gwine 
Mass Charley, less all go back to de 


place right ’way.” 


“ Hector, none of us may ever see the old 
place any more, nor may you and I ever see 
one another again,” returned Johnston, sad- 
ly. “Give me your hand, old man, and for- 
give me as if you were parting from me for 
ever. You have always been faithful to us, 


° Fou: 
Vou. XLIV.—No. 262.—35 


t Which way is. 


Hector. When father left 
him in your hands; Edward is killed, 
another of our dead remains with you, and 
the only one of the living worth caring for 
I leave in your care. You may find 
yourself her only protector. As for me, no 
one can know what my fate will be; but if 
a single hope is left me in my desperation, 


was killed, we 


how 


soon 


it is that my eyes, too, may be closed by this 
same faithful hand. Where’s my horse ?” 

Taking the bridle that was handed him, 
Johnston returned to where he left Robert 
hands with thanked 
him and with much feeling. Then 
turning toward the old negro, he 
went and embraced him as he might have 
embraced a father or a brother; after which 
he leaped into the saddle, and rode into 
darkness. 

It required all the strength of the twe 
that the fiat the 
ice-burdened current back to the ferry land 
ing, which they were not able to reach until 
late in the night. On the way the old man, 
garrulous in his grief, unfolded to his com- 


standing, shook and 
anew, 


again 


remained to row against 
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panion a large portion of the family history, 
relating, among other things, the circum- 
stances of his old master’s death; how him- 
self and Charles had carried the dying man 
into a house at the road-side, where he soon 
breathed his last in their arms, while Ed- 
ward had gone in pursuit of the bush- 
whacker who fired the shot, and whom, 
when caught, he had put to death with his 
own hand; and how, a moment after, the 
avenger, in his turn, had fallen, seriously 
wounded, by the bullet of a concealed 
marksman. “But he killed de ablishun 
Yankee, dough; and dat was some satisfac- 
tion,” added the impenitent old rebel. 

When they found the body, it was not at 
the landing, but in a house near by, into 
which the sheriff’s posse had conveyed it. 
Robert followed Hector into the apartment 
where it lay, and with an agitated hand 
struck a light, and removed the covering 
from the face—and his heart was at rest; 
for it was the face of the very man whom 
he had shot more than three years before, 
and whom, during all that time, he believed 
he had killed. 

The ice drifted heavy and fast, as Robert 
Hagan pulled at the two clumsy oars, through 
the long mid-hour of that night of conflict 
and death, and the current ran turbulent and 
strong ; but the oars felt like mere sculls in 
his grasp, and he made the large boat quiver 
as a skiff beneath his feet; for a mark very 
much like that of Cain was effaced from his 
front, and his spirit was as light as the 
snow - flakes that were beginning to fall, 
changing the black night into a white one, 
and making his course plain and easy to 
find and to follow. 


a 


CHAPTER XII. 

“*QLabor is worship,’ is a pleasant saying, 

But those who say so never do their praying 
With pick or shovel, hammer, tongs, or anvil, 
If they can help it.” 

THOSE only who know how exaggerated 
is the family pride of an old family servant, 
especially of a black one and a slave, can im- 
agine the feelings of Hector—who, at Charles 
Johnston’s command, and obedient to his 
own sense of duty, had found means to do- 
mesticate himself at Stone House; in order 
to play sage Mentor to Miss Bella, and keep 
her from doing aught beneath the dignity of 
the Johnstons—when he discovered she had 
already entered on a course of low conduct. 
She did not keep bad company, nor lie, nor 
cheat, nor steal; but she worked! Yes, Bella 
labored with those beautiful hands of hers; 
debased those ten taper fingers—which no 
lady should ever use save in playing on the 


piano, or scratching her enemies’ cheeks—to | 


the base utilities of domestic life. She swept 
rooms, made up beds, dusted furniture, made 
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butter and cheese, cooked food and served jt 

washed clothes and ironed them; and, hay 
ing continued in her ways of evil for mor 
than twelve months, she had become so hard 
ened in them that not all the mortified He, 
tor could say, not all his commands, entreat 
ies, and tears, were of the least avail to r 
claim her from them. 

Mrs. Damarin and Polly worked also, but 
Bella was foremost in efficiency, as she ha 
been foremost in conceiving the enterpris« 
of performing all the ministrations of the 
temple of home without the help of hireling 
hands. And thus it fell out: About the time 
when Bella’s growing intelligence began t 
recognize her relation of dependence to the 
Damarins, and her pride, enlightened by that 
intelligence, to rise from the sphere in whic} 
idleness appeared as worthiness into that in 
which to eat the bread of idleness seemed 
unworthy and shameful, and about the tim: 
also when the uncertainties of her situation 
so preyed on her mind as to prevent profit- 
able study or reading, there occurred in th 
household one of those émeutes that are « 
common in America. 

At the period in question the government 
of the family was administered by two wom 
en, who, like the Roman consuls of old, rule 
with a dual sway and remorseless rigor. On 
of them was of Connaught, and one of Congo 
Always tyrannical and overbearing, they ha 
of late years become doubly so, the one in 
consequence of military operations in th 
South, and the other in consequence of mil- 
itary operations, on a smaller scale, in the 
North. Though often quarreling with on 
another, as Roman consuls used to do, they 
perfectly agreed in keeping the yoke on th 
necks of their unhappy subjects. 

Like other tyrants, these pretended that 
those they governed were unfit to govern 
themselves, and took good care they neve! 
should learn to be fit. To this end, they per 
formed their administrative duties in such 
rude, coarse, and slovenly ways that gentler 
natures shrunk from attempting them, re- 
sisted the introduction of inventions design- 
ed to supplant clumsy brute force with skill- 
ful handling and intelligent management, 
and by various means surrounded their oe- 
cupations, especially those of the kitchen, 
with an atmosphere of mystery and dis- 
gust. 

It has been cited in proof of the poverty 
of the Spanish intellect during a certain long 
period of time, that the kings of Spain wer 
obliged to procure all their ministers of state 
from Italy. But what deficiency in the Amer- 
ican character has obliged our people to set 
up over their departments of domestic econ- 
omy, neatness, and order ministers so waste- 
ful, untidy, and disorderly as the two whe 
ruled in the kitchen of Stone House? If 
the fault is with our women, then severely 


are they punished for it. If the suffering 
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that comes from tyranny could be measured 
with a measure, or weighed in scales, it might 
be found that American women have endured 
more of grievance at the hands of these their 
oppressors by tenfold than they endured who 
wrung MagnaCharta from King John, or they 
who cut off King Charles’s head; and more by 
a hundredfold than is recorded in the Decla- 
ration of Independence as a casus belli in 1776 
yes, by a thousandfold! 

The tyranny in question darkens the 
household and hearth, brings disquiet to the 
pillow of the most hardy, and causes the 
tears of the weak to flow without stint. It 
leaves us helpless in sickness and trouble, 
ud shows us a skeleton’s head at every 
feast. Wealth can purchase no exemption, 
for wealth only multiplies the oppressors, 
and the uncertainties, apprehensions, alarms, 
destructions, devastations, insults, and ca- 
lamities of every sort that attend this social 
As the social is wider than the civil 
state, so is the scope of this tyranny wider 
than the scope of that other kind which he- 
roes are born to resist. But the victims of 
Queens Bridget and Dinah are neither heroes 
nor heroines. It is impossible they should 
be. They do not resist. They succumb, 
suffer, fly to boarding-houses or mad-houses 

go into hysterics 


curse. 


abandon house and 
home, and become wanderers and vagabonds 
go a-lecturing, elope, or die! 

“Turn them both away, Mrs. Damarin! I 
would be tormented with them no longer, if 
I were you; and you shall not be, if I can 
help it. Send them out of your house this 
minute, and Polly and I will do the work 
ourselves—won’t we, Polly?” These were 
the courageous words of Bella, as she sud- 
denly appeared in the kitchen, and sprang 
between Mrs. Damarin and two furious wom- 
en, who were railing and gesticulating at her 
in a way that seemed to menace actual bod- 
ily harm. No goddess of freedom, nor Bri- 
tannia, nor Minerva, with all her armor on, 
could have made a move effective interposi- 
tion than did the girl of sixteen as thus she 
confronted the two tyrants in their very 
court. Her eye, with the power of a strong 
man’s arm, forced both of them backward to 
a respectful distance, and her voice silenced 
them both. 

“Pray go back, my dears,” said Mrs. Da- 
marin; “there’s nothing the matter, only 
Bridget and Dinah don’t understand me. I 
was explaining that too much soda in the 
water rotted the clothes, and they thought I 
found fault with their washing—that’s all. 
There, you and Polly go to your school, and 
I'll soon arrange this.” 

“ But why let them treat you in this man- 
ner ?” returned Bella, keeping her position: 
“these women are getting worse and worse 
every day, and I really believe they'll harass 
you to death unless something is done. And 
we are going to do it—Polly and Il. We 


two, if you will only show us how, and have 
patience until we become a little used to it, 
can do all the work of this house—can’t we, 
Polly? We can and will!” 

“Oh! can ye and will ye?” growled the 
daughter of Wolf Tone, in the tone of a 
wolf. “ Be gorra, ye wouldn’t do it long wid 
them lazy fingers o’ your’n. 


” 


Ah! ye beggar! 


I’m as good as you be, ony day.” 


“Yes, yes!” eried she of the dark and 
darkening brow, “I'd jess like to see her do 
it. An’ it’s what sech trash is got to come 
to, and this one mout as well begin one time 
as another. For my part, I gives her up my 
place right now, and I’s goin’ to the city 
first boat comes down. Bridget, you may do 
as you please, but I tell you this child’s goin’ 
whar she kin git twenty-five dollars a month, 
and proper respect besides.” 

So they both went, and emancipation was 
accomplished. And from thenceforward the 
drudgery of that large household was per- 
formed by the two girls, with the direction 
and help of Mrs. Damarin. And thus was 
the path of her duty opened to the steps of 
Bella, and thus did they enter upon it. 

At first the new arrangement was consid- 
ered by the heads of the family as but a tem- 
porary one, to serve only until a couple of 
fresh torments could be engaged. But the 
volunteers were inspired with a sentiment, 
and they worked with a will; and though 
unpracticed fingers got blistered, and tender 
muscles became sore, and pains in the back 
were severe, they insisted on persevering, 
and insisted on triumphing. And at length, 
a change having been effected in the house- 
hold which very much lightened the work. 
the new state of things was accepted as a 
permanent one. 

The change in question consisted in the 
removal of all the farm workmen to sep- 
arate quarters, in a new building which Mr. 
Damarin caused to be put up for that pur- 
pose, and where a German woman, the wifi 
of one of them, kept house for the whole very 
nicely. But Robert Hagan was retained 
in the old house as a member of the family, 
for he had become quite a pet with them 
all. 

The household labor was further alleviated 
by introducing the latest-contrived clothes 
boiler, washer, and wringer, sweeper, duster. 
apple-parer, sausage-meat cutter, steamer, 
broiler, and various other doers, some of 
which the deposed tyrants had refused to 
use, While others were too complex or fragile 
to be trusted in their clumsy, careless hands; 
though all were found to work well when 
they were well worked. Foot-scrapers and 
mats were doubled at all the approaches, and 
every bit of floor not covered with carpet 
received three coats of wood-colored paint. 
Hoops and long skirts proving to be hin- 
derances, the former were discarded during 
working hours, and the latter cut short. 
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soth the girls were corn-fed and of good de- 

velopment, with feet and ankles that needed 
no screen, and hips that needed no exaggera- 
tion. 

And when all the ameliorations had been 
introduced, and the workers got used to their 
task, it was found to be by no means a hard 
Six hours in the day proved sufficient 
to do all, and the leisure time was enjoyed 
as only faithful workers can enjoy leisure. 
Bella declared she had never been so happy 
in her life before, and Polly—who at her 
friend’s suggestion had flung by hoops and 
cut off skirts, and would have cut off her 
head too if the other had requested it 
agreed with her. 
h 


one, 


They read, too, fully as 
mu with far better 
and profit; for regular occupation steadied 

and settled their minds into 


as before, and Zest 
their 
somewhat of the lymphatic condition a good 
student 


nerves, 
loves to be in. And here should be 
for those 
were forming the young readers. They were 
a portion of the library of the late Peyton 
Simms, Esq., which Mr. Damarin had chanced 
to bid off at 
and this 
the 


Crusoe, 


books 


named the books they read, 


an auction sale in Cincinnati, 
The 
Rambler, Pope’s “ Tliad,” “ Robinson 
“Gil Blas,” “Don Quixote,” 
Charles Grandison,” “ Evelina,” “Tom Jones,” 
Scott’s novels and poems, Paley’s ‘“ Moral 
Philosophy,” 
pean and Magazines, Burns’s 
works (expurgated), Cobbett’s “ Reforma- 
tion,” Fox’s “ Martyrs,” Shakspeare, Butler’s 
* Analogy,” an odd volume of Swift, Bell’s 
“British Theatre,” “The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,” Baxter’s “ Saint’s Rest,” “‘ Father Clem- 
ent,” ‘“ Plutarch’s Lives,” the “Travels of 
Anacharsis the Younger,’ and Cook’s “ Voy- 
this intellectual Robert 
Hagan too was allowed free access, and read 
greedily. The effect on the mind of the 
youth was rather wonderful. At first, as all 
young readers will do, he surrendered him- 
self completely into the hands of his author, 
and, questioning neither facts nor inferences, 
drifted with him. Afterward, as he discoy- 
ered how inconsistent and contradictory 
printed matter could be, he became sorely 
puzzled in attempting to reconcile the dif- 
ferent authorities one with another and each 
with all, or judge between them. But final- 
ly, though only after years of mental confu- 
sion, he learned the great art of thinking for 
himself, and became his own disciple and 
Ls oWn man. 


is the catalogue: Spectator, 


alg 


several volumes of the Luro- 


Gentleman’s 


ages.” To store 


Until the old negro came to live at Stone 
House all the heavy domestic work, the hew- 
ing of wood and drawing of water, common- 
ly called “ chores,” had been done by Robert ; 
but Hector insisting on his superior right to 
Wait upon his young missis, unhappy Robert 
found himself supplanted in the position by 
one much better acquainted than he was with 
its dut Duties !—is there no better word 


Lv1es, 
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for the delightful occupation of going at Be] 
la’s bidding and coming at her call, of choy 
ping and building fires for her, of 
pumping water, digging potatoes, shaking 
carpets, and stretching clothes-lines beneat} 
her eye, by her directions, and for her con 
mendation ? 


wood 


O love’s young dream! you 
golden clouds and rosy mists can form an 
change as quickly, your tinted lights ca 
dance and play as easily, your ineffable mu 
can as entrancingly sound for him wh 
“chores” for his idol as for him whi 
sings nonsense to her by soft moonlight, o 
talks it in the brilliancy of bougies or gas! 


sic 


does 


There is equal rapport in both cases, and th 
chores are far the less tiresome to the int 
lect. 

Robert found his banishment hard to bea: 
The opportunities of proximity to Bella ot 
which Hector’s coming deprived him wouk 
have been far less sweet to enjoy, and far les 
vere it not that she in he 
superiority had behaved toward him free}: 
and naturally, so that it was given him t 
know her just as she was, without obscura 
He say 


her as lover or husband might never see ly 


bitter to regret, 


tion from coquetry or perverseness. 


in the perfection of her imnocence an 
truth. Poor lover! poor husband! you a1 
both of you to be pitied, nor can either 0 
you ever know why. To a lover, a 
tress ; husband, a wife; to Robert 


mis 
Ha 
gan, doer of chores for Bella Johnston, a di 
vinity. 

As the spring approached, Robert occupied 
much of his leisure time in breaking his colt, 
for it was now more than three years old 
As th 
breaking of horses on farms is usually done 
it is no very severe discipline; but Hector 
who, it seems, was an accomplished jockey 
and had noticed the points of the young ani 
mal, inspired Robert to do the thing thor- 
oughly; and by his instructions and assist 
ance it was followed by such training to de 
velop trotting qualities as the appliances at 
hand permitted. 

One day, as they were scraping the heated 
and excited animal, after a trial, Heetor said 
to the other (coining a prefix to carry into 
effect the latest constitutional amendment, 
and,in short, reconcile his sense of what was 
due to his own dignity as a citizen, and which 
forbade him to say “ mass,” with his sense of 
politeness, which forbade him to say simply 
** Robert”), “* Misser Robert, I tells you wot it 
is: dis horse ain’t no common breed. Don’t 
you let nobody fool hoonah out o’ him, not 
till you an’ I knows more ’bout um. Dis 
look a’ dat flank! dis look a’ dem wedders! 
dis look a’ dat eye and dat nostril and dat 
hair! You doesn’t see none o’ dem tings on 
no cold-blooded stock. I wish I knowed 
wot breed he was. Way did you git um?” 

Robert was overjoyed at praise like this 
from a source like this. But the ancestry 


to a 


and should be earning its own corn. 
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ifthe colt was not a pleasant subject; so, in 
order to turn the conversation, he asked what 
rice Hector thought the animal could be 
old for if he proved to be very swift in- 
deed. 

‘Now don’t hoonah ax no shish difficult 
uestions. Mebby he'll go in tree minutes, 
ind mebby in two-forty. When I 
wkly wot he kin do, den I kin put a price 
num. But we mus’ git a sulky an’ de right 
xens for trainin’ ‘fore any body kin tell 
much ’bout um. Wot’s yer gwine to call 
m?” 


know 8 


n? 
It required a discussion a fortnight 
to answer the simple question. At |] 
sonorol 
name, easily pronounced by He ctor, and, 
he said, 
At the nearest wagon-maker’s shop tw: 
old buggy wheels were found, with which a 
ide but tolerably light sulky was made; 
ind Heetor having cobbled from bits of 
ld harness a “Dutch collar,” the colt wa 
ut on a regular course of training. Th 
track was the avenue, which was just a mile 
and at the st the hous« 
he family and farm people used to assemble 
ifter supper to witness the performance of 
Major and the enthusiasm of his trainer. 
And very enjoyable it was to see them come 


‘ Major” was selected as a good, 1S 
as 


1 good to holler.” 


S 


} 


length; end neart 


n 


to the end of the stretch, the horse showing 
he vermilion of his dilating nostrils and 
he whites of his splendid eyes, and doing 
his very while the 

ith open nostrils and flashing eyes, perched 


uttermost 5 driver, also 
riumphantly behind, pouring forth pleasant 
vords of encouragement, such as these 

‘Go, go, you son-ob-a-gun! Go, go, for true! 
Pull foot, sinner, de debil’s el 


' 
CLiOSse behine! 


Wake snakes, de sun’s a-risin’!” 


s able to go 
little less, 


By midsummer the Major wa 
three minutes, or a 
nd was still improving. The training de- 
veloped his beauty as wellas spe d. Though 
ut little more than fifteen hands in stature, 


lis mile in 


his arching neck bore his head so high he 
eemed taller than he His 
forehead expressed gentleness and intelli 
rence almost beyond what is permitted a 
.orse’s physiognomy to express. Had th 
lone any more, they would have been hu- 

Mane and tail, long, full, and silken, 
were grandly carried. His color was chest- 
nut-sorrel, unvaried in hair or hoof with the 
least spot of white, save one right in the 
niddle of the forehead. 
him, and some offered prices that were so 


was. face and 


V 


man. 


Many came to see 


much beyond what was usual in that neigh- 
horhood, Hector with difficulty prevented 
Robert from selling. Mr. Damarin, observ- 
ng the effects of the negro’s jockeyship, 
wished to put some of his own colts under 
iis training; but Hector shook his head and 
said, “It’s no use, Sir; dey isn’t got de blood 
in um.” 


steps of the 


ll this nonsense mean 


‘blood’ and ‘ breeding ?” 
Is it of divers clays we're made, 
is it in the kneading? 
Or comes it of the partial stars? 


Or « ur feeding ?” 


Or 
omes it of ¢ 


ONE Sunday afternoon, when Robert and 
Hector the 
piazza at the back of the house, 


were alone together, seated on 
Robert said, “ I wish, Hector, you would tell 
me what mean by All blood is 
red, for anv thing I can see, and all horses 
have enough of it. What has it to do with 
fast trotting, I would like to know ?” 

“Tis yerry!”* exclaimed the negro. 
nah kin read de Bible, an’ dunno wot blood 
Den I mus’ splain to hoonah. Ebry 


l l blood wot 


you blood. 


“ Hoo- 


mean! 
it’s 
muscle 


body knows, I spec, aat ae 


bones an’ an’ sinners an 


cerit- 
if we saws off Major’s shin 


makes de 


hoofs an’ hair ob a hoss an’ ebry ode 
ter. 
bone 


SmOovVe 


Berry well: 


an’ looks at de grain ob it, it ‘ll be dis 


as aw fine an’ strong as ibory—as a 
fine Berry oft 


ole John’s great big log o’ wood ob a shin, 


toof comb. well: now saw 
am’ it ‘ll be dis like any oder common bone 
full o’ little holes, an’ sorf an’ rough. Aw’ it’s 
de same way wid ebry ting from inside to out 
from de marrer to de hair. Now does ar 


body s’pose dat if Major’s sire an’ dam was 


v 
common stock, dey could hab a chile like 
? No, Sir: dey wouldn’t hab de blood 
no mo’ dan dat twine string in 


1 
him 
t 


o make um 
my shoe kin be strong like sewin’ silk, no mo’ 
dan a field nigger kin be like Hector, no mo’ 
dan a crackert kin be a gentleman, de 
buckrat people bout yere kin be like Miss 
Bella 


sible.” 


an’ dat we knows berry well’s unpos- 
The last words were spoken with 


lowered voice, as if to avoid hurting tl! 


1e 
neighborhood’s feelings. 

= According to what you ‘say, there must 
have been two Adams and two Eves,” said 
the listener, more touched by the illustra- 


+ White. 
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tions of the lecturer on pedigree than inter-| “This is—Mr. Robert Hagan, I suppose ?” 
ested in his main argument. “The Bible 


don’t say so. According to it,God made of 
one flesh Miss Bella’s family and all us folks 
about here.” 

“ An’ is de Bible a hoss book, den? Wot’s 
it got to do wid trottin’ stock? Tell me dat. 
I wasn’t talkin’ religion; I was talkin’ hoss. 
De Bible don’t talk hoss; ’e talk religion. 
Now wot’s de use o’ talkin’ shish nonsense, 
Misser Robert? I tell you wot de good book 
do say, dough. ’E say no man kin git wool 
off a hog’s back, no mo’ kin he make a silk 
puss out ob a sow’s ear.” 

“T don’t care,” said the other disputant. 
“You can’t make me there’s any 
such difference in people as you would make 
out. One man—one white man, anyhow 
is as good as another.” 


believe 


“Oh, my goodness!” abruptly exclaimed 
Hector, looking toward the gate that opened 
from the avenue into the back-yard. “Well, 
if | eber did in all my born day! I tought I 
see poor white trash bafo’, an’ I seen a heap 
0 soccostee crackers comin’ to beg rough 
rice an’ steal chickens, but I neber see shish 
ting as dis!” 

Looking in the direction Hector’s eyes 
went, Robert saw, outside the gate, flesh of 
his tlesh and bone of his bone in shape of Bill 
Hagan, his father, and Betsey, his mother, 
each mounted on a horse such as could have 
been borrowed nowhere else than in Smoky 
Creek, each attired very much as when last 
described, except that the woman had on her 
head a calico sun-bonnet, and both of them 
wearing a solemn and still expression of 
countenance, and sitting on their quiet 
steeds with dignity and ease. Neither of 
them said a word. 

* Does you know who dem is?” inquired 
Hector, while Robert rose from where he was 
sitting and approached the dreadful couple 
with a sinking heart. No glance of recog- 
nition came from either parent as their im- 
proved and almost 


transformed offspring 
drew 


until he spoke, and then the 
weak smile that passed across their features 
stirred them as a lazy zephyr might ripple 
the surface of the Dead Sea. 

“Won't you get off,’ asked Robert, faint- 
“and walk in?” 

No reply was made, but Bill turned and 
looked toward a third person, who had kept 
in the background, and, having dismounted, 
was tying his horse to the fence a little way 
off. This person now approached. He was 
a city-dressed man, well trimmed, and of 
smooth aspect. 


hear, 


ly, 


seemed, but was of that peculiar moditica- 
tion of the sanguine temperament which 
confers almost perpetual youth and inexpe- 
rience. His large, protruding gray eyes in- 
dicated a voluble tongue, and the compla- 
cent turn up of the corners of his mouth 
showed the habitual and confirmed optimist. 


About forty years old he! 





he said, coming up and taking Robert’s hand 
though with hesitation. 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

“Tm happy to know you, Robert,” he said 
still holding the hand, and squeezing it 
“Well, Robert, the old folks thought the, 
ought not to act in a little matter which | 


| proposed to them without first consulting 


you. So we all came right along. In fact 
I preferred they should do so, and myselt 
proposed nt” 

* Now he’s lying!” remarked Bill, quietly 

“Well, well,” continued the other, not the 
least offended, “I think so now, at any rate 
since I see what a fine young man Robert is; 
and I feel confident he and I will not disa 
gree about the business.” 

“Shall we go in, old woman ?” 
Hagan. 


—_ Yes, I 8’ pose so,” 


inquired 


snapped she: “I don’t 
see no good staying out here. I’m awfu 
tired, and starved ’most to death too.” 

rier son helped her from the horse, so faz 
as she would permit, while her husband als« 
alighted, without shifting the rifle from his 
right shoulder, and marched before the oth 
ers toward the house, which he would have 
entered by the principal door; but Robert 
ran before him, and turned the procession 
into a detached wash-shed, in his shame 
shamefully lying to the effect that it was the 
office; that all business must be transacted 
in it; that the house was locked, and all the 
family gone to church. Hastily providing 
his parents with seats at opposite corners 
of the fire-place, he raked the ashes forward, 
so as to cover the entire hearth, and then 
disappeared, promising to bring his visitors 
something to eat. He was not out of the 
door before Betsey had lighted a pipe, which 
she withdrew from its sheath in her bosom, 
and begun to smoke. 

“Got any tobacco?” demanded Bill of the 
city man, who was lighting a cigar, to smoke 
in self-defense against the fumes the woman 
was pouring forth. 

“T believe I have one plug left,” said the 
other, unrolling one from a paper he drew 
from his pocket, and smiling as he offered it. 

Hagan took the plug, slowly drew out his 
jackknife, opened it, cut off a piece large 
enough for a quid, returned the piece in 
question to the giver, cut off another quid, 
put that into his own mouth, and then 
thrust the remaining portion of the plug 
into his pocket, where it fell into company 
with five other plugs of the same length, 
each of which had, since morning, been ac- 
quired in the very same way. 

While eating of the cold ham and bread- 
and-butter brought in by Robert from the 
locked-up house, which they did enormously, 
the couple refrained from all conversation, 
and an attempt by the other visitor to open 
the business that brought them there was 
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land 
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vecked by Hagan’s growling, “Stop, now, 
‘ ll I get done.” 

The disturbed mind of Robert improved 
tue silence by striving, agonizing, and floun- 
dering in attempts to recover its equilibrium. 
fhe two living apparitions there present were 
asawtul to confront as if they had been ghosts 

f the dead. In fact, the chief objection to 
them was that they were real, and not sub- 
iect to fits of vanishing, as shadowy ghosts 

e. So appalled was he that it is no dero- 
vation from his goodness of heart to state 

iat the idea of parricide and matricide came 
whizzing through his head, and a hundred 
well-detailed and circumstantial false stories, 
by which his relation to the authors of his 
being might be denied and concealed, fol- 
lowed after; for thought is swift in a dis- 
tressful case, somewhat as it is said to be in 
the act of drowning; and if ever the devil is 
busy, it is when poor relations pop suddenly 
upon an ambitious young snob. Before the 
time for talking had come, however, his plan 
of action—his theory of the case, as lawyers 
would say—was settled on. It was to tell 
the truth, and behave with the duty of a son, 
if he could not show the affection of one. 

“Now, Bob,” said Hagan, brushing the 
crumbs from his beard with a single motion 

f his hand, and replacing in his cheek the 

uid so re quisite to his mental processes, ae 
want to know if what folks tell me is true. 
They say you’ve got learning. Is that a 
fact ?” 

“T have some learning,” answered Rob- 
ert. “Ican read and write. I have cipher- 
ed almost through the arithmetic, and stud- 
ied a little geography, and 

“What's the use of talking in that fash- 
ion? Why, you waste words like a woman 

or like him,” looking toward the city gen- 
tlemen, who was dying for a chance to waste 
« volume of them. ‘ Have you got learn- 
ing, I say ?” 

““Yes, I have.” 

“Very well; why didn’t you say so be- 
fore? If you’ve got learning, I want to ask 
you just one question. This gentleman has 
been barking around Flaming Rock for a 
week or more, like a fice dog round a snake- 
hele, trying to get me into a trade of some 
kind that I don’t very well understand ; only 
he’s to have a deed of the Rock and all my 
land, and ’m to have—well, pretty much 
nothing at all. Now the question I want 
you to answer is, how had I better get shut 
of him? Shall I shoot him, or shall I trade 
with him ?” 

“All but the shoot!” derisively broke in 
Betsey. “The fact of the matter, Bob, ’s jest 


here. This dod-durned scamp is going to| 


cheat us out of house and home. He’s after 
the place; he’s after it with papers, he jest 
is; he’s got’em in his pocket. And your 
good-for-nothing pap’s bound to let him 
have it, too, unless you stop him. You've 
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got larning, you say, and I know you kin 
stop him if you want to. Yes, yes” (to Ha- 
gan), “I heerd him talking whisky to you 
yesterday, and it ain’t for nothing you tuck- 
ed the patent* into your hat before quittin’ 
home. But I'll follow you up, both of you, 
clear to the jumping-off place; and I'll never 
sign nary scrap of a deed—not for no dozen 
caliker gowns. You’ve sold off one thing 
after another to get whisky, till nothing’s 
left but the bare ground, and now you want 
to sell that.” 

“Stop there! You've got through your 
story!” exclaimed, in a firm manner, her 
husband, who was unwilling to hear the 
peroration. ‘Now, Bob, I want you to 
hear what the stranger’s got to say. Listen 
sharp.” 

The stranger, verifying Betsey’s accusa- 
tion, opened his story by taking from his 
pocket-book a paper, partly printed and 
partly written, and reading it under Rob- 
ert’s eye. It was a lease or grant to Puffing 
Gassaway and his assigns, for a term of 
ninety-nine years, of the exclusive right to 
mine, ete., in Flaming Rock, to obtain the 
shale, schist, or slate of which said rock was 
formed, for the purpose of distilling the same 
for the production of oi] and other valuable 
substances—on condition, however, to ren 
der and deliver to the lessor one-tenth “ of 
the crude product,” to be received by him, and 
removed without unreasonable delay. 

“The benefit to your father,” said Mr. 
Gassaway, “of the working of his shale 
property, under the arrangement proposed, 
will be perfectly enormous. When we con- 
sider the richness of the material, yielding, 
as it does, upward of thirty gallons of oil to 
the ton, the cheapness with which it can 
be mined—lying open to the air, as it does, 
and costing to distill but six and one-fourth 
cents per gallon of oil—the immense quan 
tity of it, every one of the forty acres com- 
prising the tract containing enough in every 
foot of depth to produce a thousand barrels 
of oil, and in the whole three hundred feet 
of depth three hundred thousand barrels, or, 
say, for the forty acres, twelve millions of 
barrels, worth, per barrel, for lubricating 
purposes, twenty dollars at the very least, 
or two hundred and forty millions of dollars 
in all, of which one-tenth would be yow 
share—you see what a big thing it is!” 

And for half an hour longer the eloquent 
vaporizer and lubricator ran on, conjuring 
up visions of wealth that affected all three 
of his listeners in spite of themselves, and 
to the serious detriment of their faculties of 
judgment. 

Then Hagan, with deliberation and digni- 
ty, cross-examined the witness upon each of 
the facts he had assumed for the premises 
of the argument, and did not finish until 


* Of a conveyance of land from the government. 
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Robert with his slate and pencil had verified 
each one of the magnificert estimates. 

“Now let me understand,” he proceeded, 
‘what Iam to get. Read that part of the 
paper, Bob; read it all by yourself, without 
iny body’s showing you how.” Robert read 
till his father stopped him at the words 
“crude product,” saying, ‘* What do you write 
in Dutch for? What’s the meaning of them 
words? It’s all plain enough English till 
you come to what I’m to receive, and then it’s 
‘ crude product.” 

“It means whisky ; I know it does,” cried 
Mrs. Hagan. 

Mr. Gassaway declared the words were 
good English, perfectly harmless, and indis- 
pensably requisite in all mining grants, and 
signified that Mr. Hagan should receive one- 
tenth part of all the oil to be distilled, but 

hould receive it in its ernde state, and with- 
out its being refined. Robert, who had run 
for his dictionary, decided the words to be 
good English, and, his mind straggling off 
m the collateral issue that had been raised, 
he fell in with Mr. Gassaway’s construction, 
that they meant oil. 

To his surprise his unlearned father dif- 
fered from them, and declared it meant shale; 
and that all the rent he would receive un- 
der the instrument would be one-tenth of a 
heap of shale, of which he already owned 
the whole. In this predicament old Hector 
was brought in. Heetor, after listening 
with folded arms and fixed eyes while the 
paper was read to him twice, and having 
heard Robert’s explanation from the dic- 
tionary, agreed perfectly with ‘‘de old gen- 
tleman.” 

“T believe I will shoot you!” cried Hagan, 
in a voice of thunder, and reaching out for 
his gun. ‘You want to get my property 
into your hands, and pay me with a few 
shovelfuls of my own dirt. Clear ovt of 
this!” he shouted, starting up, “ for I’m get- 
ting dangerous.” 

“Bully for you!” exclaimed Betsey. “Do 
shoot him, that’s a dear good man, and 
we'll pitch his carcass into the river; it’s 
mighty handy jest here.” 

But the fury of Mr. Hagan was only simu- 
lated, and he allowed himself to be pacified. | 
Gassaway declared he meant no insult nor | 
deception, and showed the objectionable 
words to be in print, the same as in all the 
other printed blanks with which his pocket- | 
book was filled. “If you’ll only listen to| 
me, Mr. Hagan,” he said, “ I’ve another prop- 
osition to make that will meet all objections, 
I’m sure.” 

But the other would hear no new proposal 
from that quarter. “It’s my turn now,” he 
said. “ Bob, how much money did he figure 
out he would have after he’d tried the fat 
out of the whole farm, and sold it ?” 

“Two hundred and forty millions of dol- 
lars,” was the quotient. 


“What would one dollar out of ever 
thousand of that be 

“Two hundred and forty thousand,” B 
replied, without needing to cipher. 

“Now quarter that, and how much 
you get 1” 


“Sixty thousand doll: 


Ps. 


‘Very well: now I'll tell you what I 
do: you fetch to my house a barrel of wi 
ky and ten pound of tobacco, and I'll sig 
writing, which my son shall write with ] 
own hand, that will give you the privil 
of buying the property any time within 
months from now if you'll pay me, « 
down, sixty thousand dollars. That's 
you can do with me, and I don’t want 


hear another word from you, except it’s ) 
or no.” 

Gassaway reflected for a few minutes, o1 
pretended to do so, then answered “ Yes.” 

The paper was written by Robert, afte: 
his father’s dictation, and read as follows: 

**Tn consequence of whisky and tobacco to my sat- 
isfaction, I promise to make a deed to Puffing Gassa- 
way, or any other man he'll say, of Flaming Rock an 
all the rest of my farm in Smoky Creek, containir 
forty acres, be the same more or less. But he n 
pay me for it, and that within six months from to-day 
sixty thousand dollars, or it’s no trade. The title sha 
be good. 

““P.S.—My wife must have a new calico dress for 
putting her mark.” 


After the paper had been drafted, correct 
ed, and rewritten it was signed by Hagar 
with his mark, sealed with a pen-and-inl 
seal, and witnessed by Robert. The specu- 
lator’s fingers itched after it, for it was just 


| what he wanted; but though he offered to 


pay down a money equivalent for the family 
stores, whose delivery at the domicile was 
made a condition precedent, he could obtain 
no modification of the covenant. And wher 
the three visitors departed, it and the patent 


| of the land kept fellowship in the crown ot 
| the covenantor’s hat. 


The unlearned may sneer at the tenor of 
the simply expressed document; but an) 
good lawyer will tell them it has all the req- 


| uisites, and contains all the parts of valid 


and sufficient covenant for the conveyance 
of real property. 

Before Hagan went away he took his sen 
aside and propounded to him, in considera- 
tion of his “learning,” one more question 
namely, whether, in view of the enormous 
sum stipulated for in it, the nature and rath- 
er sulphurous reputation of the property to 
which it related, and the mysterious conduct 


| of the stranger in whose favor it was made, 


the document just signed might not amount 
in law to a league with the devil, subjecting 
the soul of the covenantor to foreclosure and 
perdition? “For,” remarked the prudent 
inquirer, “I don’t want any such infernal 
after-clap as that, you know.” Robert quiet- 
ed his apprehensions by deciding the legal 


sbeiipecitibe ls peice and teed 
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; gravely as it was put, in the nega- | on racefully, wearing his pendent rags 


ve 


: l pendent air, Robert, looking after 
‘Verv well, then. Now, one thing more. 1ade more of filial respect on 
x the fool should come back before u nance than when he ereeted his 

< months is out, and pay down the w hours before. There 

h. what shall I do with it? Would you 


are of it for me and keep it safe ?” 


is Some 
ing zh values, even speculative and 
contingent values, that invests the possessor 
son promised he would, and the with a degree of respectability, as a sharet 
mounted his horse and followed after his | to a certain measure, in the sum total of 
yanIONS. As he rode slowly down the} earthly power, might 


, majesty, and domin- 


venue, erect as a prince, carrying his we ap-| ion, be the same more or le 
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NEWOASTLE, GENERAL VIEW, LOOKING TOWARD PORT ROYAL. 


ie is a very pleasant fiction, carefully | James II., the new designation being a com 
nursed by the Jamaica people, that the | 


pound of his own name and Ca, an island. 
ame of their island is derived from the In- | Springs are sufficiently abundant, howeve 
lian word Xaymaca, signifying, in the lan- | 
guage of the aboriginal inhabitants, “a land 
abounding in springs.” Columbus called the | which is the natural spring at Port Maria, 
island St. Jago; and John Atkins, who visit- | where Columbus first endeavored to effect a 
ed it in 1722, in his Majesty’s ship the Wey- | landing, are of great beanty. 


to justify the designation of the island as the 


“Tsle of Springs ;” and some of them, among 


The transpar- 
mouth, says this name was changed by King | ent rivulet falling into the pool at the base 
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of the rocks, whence the water is lifted to 

their heads by dusky creoles and carried to 

their humble dwellings, is a picture of beau- 

ty and content seldom meets with 

other parts, especially of the West Indies. 
The approach to Jamaica from the north 


one in 


or east presents a scene of unrivaled splen- 
dor and beauty. I bad seen all the other 
West India islands before I visited this gem 
»f the seas, and impressed as I was with their 
picturesqueness and fertility, I was still un- 
prepared for the view of mountain, valley, 
and plain which the morning sun revealed to 
me from the decks of the Neva. The illusion 
was not dispelled until I went ashore in the 
dirty, unpaved, and decaying city of Kings- 
ton: reached Port Royal, 
and threaded our way through the narrow 
channels which lead into the harbor, the 
sharp eyes of “ Lord” Holmes 


Long before we 


broom-maker 


to her Majesty, and look-out man for the Roy- 
il Mail Steamship Company—had descried 


“LORD” HOLMES. 
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and was anxious that he should come to En- 
gland to see her. He believed the story, and 
sent her a message in return, with a broom 
of his own manufacture. The joke was kept 
up by the officers of the Royal Mail Compa- 
ny, one of whom brought a letter announcing 
that it was her Majesty’s pleasure that he 
should be called Lord Holmes. Now nothing 
annoys his lordship so much as a failure te 
recognize his title, or any disrespect to the 
august personage by whom it was so gra- 
ciously conferred. 

Idleness is the one great curse of Jamaica, 
which has at once destroyed the prosperity 
of the island and degraded the people. The 
little work which is accomplished is done 
mostly by the women. Barefooted and bare- 
armed, with their frocks wrapped in a rol] 
round their bodies, and their heads tied in 
the handkerchief universally worn by both 
sexes, they toil from morning till night at the 
severest labor, and never seem to repine at 


their lot. They may often be seen carrying 


| head loads of fruit or vegetables to market, 


while the men ride after them on otherwise 
unburdened mules. I saw a dozen black 
and brown women mending the carriage road 
in a part of the Bog Walk; and, besides their 
ability as road-makers, they are excellent 
hands at coaling a ship. At the sound of 
the bell on a steamship company’s whart 
they emerge from their dwellings in every 
part of the city, and in a few minutes the 
dock is alive with “ coal-whippers” anxious 
to earn a few shillings. These coal-carriers 
are among the most industrious people in 
Kingston, and they work with a steadiness 
and alacrity that are surprising toone who has 
heard nothing but stories of negro idleness 
from the white people. They carry twelve 
head-loads of coal on board a steamer for one 
penny, equal to about two cents in American 
money, and are able to earn from a shilling 
to a shilling and threepence a day. At 
night their wages are doubled. Much of the 
labor of coaling the transatlantic ships is 
done at night, and it is then the carriers are 
in their highest spirits. An unceasing flow 
of song—the words, as nearly as I could catch 
them, sounding something like, ‘““O Lord! 


| remember Moses !”—is kept up till long after 


the incoming packet, and before we had tied | 
up to the dock a motley crowd of white peo- | 
ple, colored people, and black people had as- 
sembled on the wharf to meet us. These 
had been gathered mostly through the good 
oftices of Lord Holmes, who ran through the 
town telling every body of our approach as 
soon as the Neva’s masts came into sight. 
While the ship was slowly coming round to 
her wharf I listened to this singular negro’s 
history, and it was a story of simple creduli- 
ty, that both interested and amused me. The 
captain of a man-of-war ship told Holmes 
day that the Queen had heard with 
ereat pleasure of his services in Kingston, 


one 


midnight, and so much work is accomplished 
by the inspiration of the rude music that 
one feels bound to confess that the melody 
is not wasted. The Neva, in which I arrived 
at Kingston, is a large screw-steamer, and 
the work of coaling her is no slight task. 
The “coal-whippers” began to fill up her 
hold at noon, and by six o’clock the next 
morning, not counting a three hours’ spell 
for “ breakfast,” 820 tons, of 2240 pounds, had 
been put on board. In addition to the wages 
regularly earned by the carriers, Captain 
Cooper, the agent of the company, generally 
gives each of them a small gratuity, and this, 
even more than the payment of the money 
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PORT ANTONIO. 


amned by them, insures their attendance 


ipon the arrival of the next packet. 

‘Even men like old Koratoe Marchant, an 
tinerant dealer in rags in Kingston, but 
more properly a vendor of the leaves of the 
nountain aloe, or koratoe, used in scouring 


KORATOE MAROHANT 


pots—an occupation from which his name 
is derived—are a useful class in Jamaica, 
and by their industry, unimportant though 
it seems, add something to the promise ot 
the future. He is now an old man, eighty 
years of age, and for nearly half of his long 
span of existence he has been a koratoe mer 
chant. Old Koratoe is an excellent type of 
the trafficking negroes, who may be seen 
along the Bog Walk, or going up and down 
the narrow roads of the mountain declivi- 
ties. Not only among the black and cclored 
people of Jamaica, but also among the freed 
coolies in Havana, and, indeed, wherever a 
race is poor and labor is unremunerative, 
there is astrong tendency to engage in trade 
in a small way. In the mountains on the 
road to Newcastle is a sylvan market-place 
called Middletown Market, where much of 
this small merchandising is done; and near- 
ly every village in the island has its crowd- 
ed market-place. Fruits and vegetables are 
the articles generally sold in these places. 
As the negroes are anxious to obtain the 
highest prices for their products, they gener- 
ally seek the best markets; and they often 
carry a basket of yams all the way from 
Port Antonio, on the north side, to Kingston, 
a distance of seventy miles, to obtain an ad- 
ditional shilling on the price of the whole. 
Port Antonio is rapidly becoming a very 
important village. In a few years it is not 
impossible that the present order of things 
may be reversed: and before long Kingston 





D6 


negroes may carry head-loads of fruit or veg- 
etables to Port Antonio, instead of Port An- 


tonio negroes them to Kingston. 


carrying 


It isa good sea-port, contiguous to the most 


fertile parts of the island, and easy of access 
to ships coming by way of the Crooked Isl- 

Already much of the fruit 
York and Boston is shipped 


and passage. 
sent to New 
from this port. How reform is to be accom- 
is difficult at 
The men of color who are possessed of fine 
abilities 


plished it present to foresee. 
as a rule, ashamed of their ex- 
identify themselves as far : 
possible with the whites. The whites are 
thoroughly selfish, and will do nothing for 


the blacks ; 


men like General Dery, who pass their time 


are, 
traction, and 


is 


while the blacks are too often 


about 


in the 


officer, 


rin} . 
arink, OF 
ot 


1 
nue 


n idleness, o1 strut 
English 
fantastic monkeys 

Theil of 


ast-off clothing 
looking like 
than like human 
political duty were well conveyed in a re- 
mark made by Dery, who said he could not 
see why he should not be a Haytian admiral, 
if he only had a white man for secretary. 
But before many years, with the efforts now 
making, there must be improvement, and in 


some 
more 


le Ings. ideas 


some way the black and colored people must 
‘ome into possession of the land which their 
fermer masters abandoned. It is a tradition 
too often preferred, and too often renewed 
by circumstances, that the country belongs 
to them as their inheritance, for them ever 

It was this feel- 
Maroons, or slaves 


to cease insisting upon it. 


ing which animated the 
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belonging to the early Spanish settlers 
all their contests with the English. It y 
the same sentiment which gave rise to ¢} 
outbreak of 1865. Among all classes of y; 
low, brown, and black humanity in Jan 

the same idea is always uppermost in thy 
thoughts, and sometimes in their words 4; 
actions. If this aspiration should be 
ably realized, and the abandoned estates 
come the property of men able and willi; 

to cultivate them, the single streets of y 

lages like Port Antonio, Savana-la-Mar. an, 
other sea-ports in different parts of the is}- 
and, would 


‘ 


become busy scenes of barter 
ing, instead of presenting an appearance of 
towns without inhabitants, and 
smooth and splendid harbors without ship- 
ping. 


showir 


The negroes in Jamaica, as well as in Cub 
and other West India islands, retain man 
African traditions, especially of race and r 
ligion. They are descended mostly from Ma 
dingoes, Congoes, and Coromantees, thoug] 
many other tribes in Senegambia and Upper 
and Lower Guinea contributed to the sla 
population of tropical America. In Havyar 
on the famous Fl dia de reyes, I saw a sta 
wart negro carrying a Congo banner, an 
would not have been astonished at a sin 
demonstration in Such 
ances as those of the King’s Day in ¢ 
and the Jon Kanoe in Jamaica 
much of heathenish sport, both 
of rude dances by fantastically dressed ne 


Kingston. obser 
Savol 


Consisting 


groes to the rude music of the gumbo a 
the kettle-drum. The Jon Kanoe parties ar 
always surrounded by a circle of ad 


aamiritr 


spectators, and the sport appears to ¢g 


hat 
In wh: 


tell with cer 


great satisfaction to every body. 
it had its origin ean 
tainty, but it is plain that its applic 
the celebration of Emancipation-dey 
an adaptation from the African : 
takes its name from a celebrated chief of 
Axim, on the coast of Guinea, and was cel 
brated at Christmas, on the Jamaica estates 
long before emancipation. 
A little book, the “ History and Geogr 

phy of Jamaica,” 


no one 


iS on} 


indeed 


describes the people of 
color in the colony in the following remark 
able terms: “ They are descendants from a 
intermixture of whites, blacks, and Indians 
a mulatto is the child of a black womar 
by a white man, a sambo is the child of : 
black woman by a mulatto man, a quadroor 
is the child of a mulatto woman by a white 
man, and a mestee the child of a quadroor 
woman by a white man. Every native of 
Jamaica is called a creole, and is 
white, a creole of color, or a creole black.” 
This refreshing description is the key t« 
a marvelous social distinction in that island 
Every body talks to a stranger, and expects 
him to talk, about these things—a most dan 
gerous temptation for any one to yield to, as 
he never knows whether he is conversing 


a creole 





the 


barter 


hee 


Si- 
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NEGRO FUNERAL IN JAMAIUA, 


vith a white man or a man of color—there 
sno mistaking the pure black. This anom- 
lous condition of race springs from a ‘“ so- 
ial institution” more noxious even than 
slavery itself. By adopting a system of 
oneubinage the Jamaica merchants and 
planters showed themselves more wicked 
than in the severities they exercised toward 
their slaves. According to the parish regis- 
ter of St. Thomas-in-the-East, a slave wom- 
um named Priscilla—this is one out of 
many even more flagrant outrages — was 
sentenced to have both her ears cut off close 
to her head, and to receive thirty-nine lash- 
es on the first Monday in every month for a 
year, for the crime of running away; but 
this was not a worse lot than being com- 
pelled to become a mother without being 
made a wife, and to live and die knowing 
that her children’s children, and their chil- 
dren after them, must be contemned more 
than the offspring of the legalized barragana 
in Spain. It is not true, as Mr. Richard 
Hill, an able gentleman of color, asserts, 
that concubinage, being without discredit, 
obtained respect and was recognized with- 
mut scandal; neither is it true, as he argues 
in one of his lectures on Jamaica, that the 
prevalence of the system sprung from the 
fact that credibility was denied to negroes 
and inulattoes in a court of justice. It is 
true, however, as he asserts in another place, 
that the island, from one end to the other, 
is strewn with wives without husbands and 
children without paternity. The marriage 
institution was disregarded in Jamaica, be- 
cause society was more willing to wink at 
concubinage than a mesalliance, and, in con- 
sequence, the morals of all classes have been 
undermined, and the people fearfully de- 


graded. Four-fifths of the population ar 
illegitimate. 

I think I have never seen any where a 
more degraded people than this mixed rac: 
in Jamaica. If we may believe the author 
of “Tom Cringle’s Log,” and other coneur- 
rent testimony from the party opposed to 
emancipation, the blacks were no better, in 
a moral point of view, under their task-mas- 
ters than they are now, after more than 
thirty years of liberty approaching to li- 
cense. Indeed, so far as I could learn, there 
are fewer heathen practices among them 
now than formerly. Funerals are often cel 
ebrated as of old, though with far less rib- 
aldry than before, especially on the large 
estates. The singing and dancing are not 
so ostentatiously performed ; and now funer- 
als take place in the daytime oftener than 
at night. Freedom has at least divested 
heathenism of many of its most disgusting 
forms, and that, too, in the ceremonies which 
are apt to live longer than any others—the 
services for the dead. Good old Michael 
Scott could scarcely again find the circle of 
men and women he saw one night perform 
ing the burial service for poor Quacco, and 
singing that mournful dirge over his body, 
which tells the whole story of heathenism 
and barbarism, and of hatred of the whites: 
‘““T say, broder, you can’t go yet.” 

{Chorus of female voices.) 
‘““When de morning-star rise, den we put you in a 
hole.” 
(Chorus. } 
“Den you go in a Africa, you see fetich dere.” 
(Chorus. } 
‘‘Buccra can’t come dere, say, dam rascal, why you 
no work.” 


(Chorus. } 


One of these African airs was sung by the 
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burial party while going from house to house | peace in that church for many weeks aft. 
of the negro village, the coffin being borne on 
the heads of two stalwart negroes, for the 


quitted the island, because of my temerit 
in talking in the very sanctuary on the fo; 
purpose of giving the dead an opportunity | bidden topic of obeah. 
to “take leave.” Ihad not the good fortune On the morning following my visit to ¢} 
to see a negro funeral while I remained in| obeah chapel I went with the Rey, \; 
Jamaica; and so, to compensate as far as | Serres to the penitentiary to hear the chor. 
service he has instituted among the prison 
chapel in Kingston, generally called among | ers. This choir I found indeed wonderfy 
the whites the “ Obeah Church.” the singing being in many respects as goo 
The practice of obeah among the blacks | as the best sacred music one hears in any of 
s one of the last remains of heathenism with | the Roman Catholic churches of New York 
them, as astrology and fortune-telling are 


possible, I attended one Sunday a Baptist 


but I was even more astonished at the eo; 
the evidences of lingering barbarism with | trast between the scene I had witnessed jj 
us. Obeah is a kind of witchcraft, and is | the old obeah church and that presented t 
practiced by “obeah men” by putting horse- | me in this prison chapel. In the church th 
hair, fowls’ feet, fishes’ bones, coney-skins, | worshipers were all old men and womer 
and other stuff into a pot, and burying the | Here they were all young. Not a man o; 
pot in the grounds or near the house of the | woman that I saw in the prison was ove 
person against whom the necromancy is to | forty years of age, while in the church | 
be employed. This Baptist church, perhaps | scarcely saw one under sixty. The contrast 
the most noted place where obeah has been | between the old generation of negroes, wit] 
practiced of all the spots in Jamaica, is al- | all their heathen traditions clinging tena 
most outside of the city. It is an old, ugly, | ciously in their memories, and these younger 
brick structure, without a tree any where | people, their children, seemed to prove that 
near it, the grave-yard behind it and the | even the disgusting worship of the idolaters 
grounds about it being surrounded by a | isa better foundation for the missionary than 
broken and straggling cactus fence. The | the neglect which waits till the prison door 
floors are of brick, but very uneven and much | has closed behind the poor wretch for the 
worn, and the pews, or seats, are of plain | Christian teacher to begin the work of Chris 
boards, and mostly without backs. A gal- | tian instruction. 

lery runs round the entire building, except | 
at one end, where an ugly octagonal pulpit | these modest chapels one may see all th 
is placed. The pulpit is reached by a rick- | so-called “characters” of negro life in Ja 
ety stairway, at the foot of which was found | maica. The “ young lady,” forgetful of her 
the obeah pot. Pastor Killick has been | mother, the 
sick many years, and consequently an “ ex- 
horter” stood at the desk below the pulpit | selects a building of finer proportions for her 
to read the hymns and lead in the prayers. | devotions, but the family cook clings to the 
He was a man of glistening and ebony black- | rnde old chapel. 
ness; but that he is a man of sense and 


Among the negro worshipers in one of 


house-cleaner, who worships 
among the old people at the obeah chure} 


In the dress of mother and 
daughter there is the same relative differ 
courage, in spite of his skin, was apparent | ence as in the appearance of their respective 
from the fact that he did not shrink from | houses of worship, but even the house-cleane: 
talking to me of the obeah pot, though a | appears well dressed on Sundays as well as 
shudder ran through many of the devout | her lady daughter. But the family cook 

worshipers when 1 broached the subject. | what shall I say of her? At church or ai 
The negroes do not like to talk of obeah, | home, she always seems the same. The 
and most of them sincerely believe in obeah | kitchen is her sphere, though she is not con- 
men, and have a strong fear of obeah arts; | tent only to live there, but determined to 
but Father Killick’s substitute not only as- | rule as in her own realm. She comes to her 
sured his friends there was no danger in| kitchen labors at day-dawn, carrying an 
empty basket or tin pan on her head, which 
duced me to the man—the same who had | she takes away full at night. No insult to 
looked upon me with an approving and a/| her can be greater than to look into her pan, 
rejoicing eye when I put my sixpence into | or, as she calls it, to “search her basket.” 
the hat—by whom the obeah pot was found, | The cook is always a woman of much phi 
guided to it, I was assured on all hands, by | losophy of the proverbial order, which she 
the Spirit of Revival. Much of the floor was | delivers as sayings of great wisdom. But 
torn up in searching for the pot; its exist- | in Jamaica every body seems an admirer and 
ence having been indicated by the same | imitator of the immortal Tupper, only they 
Spirit of Revival, which led on the workmen | are more original. Old Moses Ramos used 
to the spot where it was concealed. Why | to say, “A pound of fretment won’t pay an 
the pot was placed there, was a point upon | ounce of debtment.” And Aaron de Cordo- 
which I failed to get an opinion, these simple | va, a very large merchant in Kingston in his 
people absolutely refusing to grapple with | day, is credited with the remark that, “In 
so awful a subject. I fear there was no | Jamaica, a candid man is a fool; an honest 


talking to me on the subject, but even intro- 
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A KINGSTON FAMLLY OOOK, 


man is laughed at.” The proverbs of the 
cook are often as fresh and pointed as these, 
but not so easily comprehended, as they are 
generally delivered in the worse than pigeon 
English peculiar to her race. She express- 
es her opinion on recklessness by saying, 
‘Don’t care, keep big house ;” and in cases 
of too great volubility she remarks, “‘ Man 
talk too much, him pay him fadder debt.” 
Sunday religion and week-day sin she sum- 
marizes into “Sarbice ober, church door 
ock;” and the crime of avarice is disposed 
if in the enigmatical saying, ‘Greedy choke 
puppy.” Every occurrence furnishes the oc- 
casion for some quaint saying, and though 
the dinner may be forgotten, the proverb is 
always ready. Speaking of dinner reminds 
me that in no other country is the hungry 
guest so completely at the mercy of the 
00k, and in ways too numerous to mention. 
I can never forget my Yankee friend Cap- 
tain Whitten’s impatiently walking up and 
lown the dining-room of Blundell Hall, and 
energetically demanding his breakfast ; and 
I have even heard the philosophical Dr. Ar- 
thur, of the cooly ship, arguing with Miss 
Grant and her maid-of-all-work, the inde- 
finably garrulous Victoria, that a half-past- 
six dinner does not mean dinner at eight 
o’clock. 

Miss Grant, the keeper of the lodging- 
house known as Blundell Hall, was immor- 
talized by Anthony Trollope in his “ West 
Indies and the Spanish Main,” and she dis- 
likes the distinguished novelist accordingly, 
though her dislike may spring from the fact 
that he failed to celebrate her mountain 
place—Belleview—as the most beautiful 
spot on the island. I am inclined to take 
issue with Mr. Trollope on the same subject ; 
but I must award the distinction to Flam- 
stead, one of the most charming country re- 
treats lever saw. The house is a large, airy 
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structure, belonging to the Rev. Mr. Fyfe. 
It is situated on the very top of the Guava 
Ridge, in a climate as delightful as that of 
Southern Pennsylvania in September, and 
from if there is a view unrivaled by any 
similar scene in the world. Mr. Church, the 
artist, made it his home while making stud- 
ies for his great picture of Jamaica, and a 
home full of inspiration he certainly found 
it. The bay and harbor of Kingston, with 
a glimpse of Port Royal in the distance, and 
of the broad expanse of the Caribbean Sea 
beyond, open to the enraptured gaze of the 
spectator. To the left he sees mountain 
after mountain piled one upon another, and 
to the right he gets sight of other scenes not 
less charming—Newcastle dimly revealing 
itself from the mountain heights, the milita 
ry camp at Stony Hill resting like a gypsy 
encampment against the spur of one of these 
innumerable ledges, and the country home 
of Sir John Peter Grant, the Governor of the 
island. The approach to Flamstead is very 
difficult, and from Gordontown, or The Gar- 
dens, as it is generally called, from which 
point the road to Neweastle also branches 
off, the journey must be made on horseback. 
The road winds around the spurs or ledges 
of the mountains, and at many places it is 
scarcely two feet wide—at no point of more 
than sufficient width for ponies to pass each 
other. Going up seems a commonplace per- 
formance enough, but on the descent new 
beauties and new dangers are revealed at 
every step. While the pony places one foot 
on the edge of the precipice, and raises the 
other to put it, apparently, over the side 
of the ledge, the rider must perforce look 
down often half a mile into the glade be- 
neath him, where he hears the sullen roar of 
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DESCENDING THE MOUNTALN, 
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AT THE BAZAR. 


some tumbling torrent, or catches a glimpse 
tields and the 


of cultivated 
houses of the creole peasantry. 


yt 
The turns 
in these winding paths are so very abrupt, 
and the rocks in the mountain-side jut out 
so closely upon the roadway, that even the 
stoutest heart is not entirely free from fear. 
But as the picturesque heights of Newcas- 
tle and the beauties of Flamstead can not be 
encompassed in any other way, even the 
most wary 
mountain 


of horsemen is fain to essay a 
pony a sure-footed beast he 
always told it is—and attempt to climb the 
mountain acclivities. 

I first 


1S 


rude thatched | 


peatedly solicited to make some trifling pur 
chase by a lady of color, who looked up it 
my face as coyly and bewitchingly as a Ney 
York belle at a charity fair. In the end 
however, the crush of black, brown, any 
white became too great for me, and I wept 
without, where I sat down on the hill-sid 
just above the road, in the company of halt 
a dozen colored boys, who amused themsely 
and me in various ways, but who seemed { 
take a special delight in smoking the stump 
of my partially consumed cigars. Sir Henr 
Johnson, the only “great man” at the bazar 
walked up and down the road smokir , 
short brier- wood pipe; but he soon tired 
of the scene and left, while I followed h 
example before the day was nearly spent 
On that journey I was particularly impresse: 
with the politeness of the negroes I chanced 
to meet on the way, and with the uniform 
good humor and good behavior of these peo- 
ple at the bazar. I question whether a lik 
assemblage of white people in Jamaica or out 
of it would have been so uniformly decorou: 
and so scrupulously polite. 

The hills among which these people dwell 
were those which I first saw on coming in 
sight of Jamaica. Willie Fyfe was by my sid 
and, pointing away among the mountains 
| he said, “There is Flamstead.” I looked 
| and saw it and other spots almost as beau 
tiful, speculating on the delightful retreat 
| which were every where to be seen almost 
| at the doors of the population of Kingston 
Were that city a great commercial centt 
| like New York or like Havana, even as it 
once promised to become, its merchants and 
business men could find sites for country 
seats unequaled by any others in the world 
When that happy day shall come no one car 
tell, but certainly not until the creoles of 
Jamaica put away the habits of idlenes 
|which keep them down, and learn that 
only industry and thrift make a people con 
tented and prosperous. That day may be i 


| 


climbed these mountain roads in | 


going to a bazar given by the ladies of the | 


} 
ih 


Ri 
generally pretty; the in their 
cheeks, born of the free mountain air, con- 
trasting «lmost painfully with the colorless 
faces of the lowland beauties. And their 
knowledge of the world and of society is 
marvelous in its way. The ba- 
ar was given at the court-house, an old 
building in a landlocked valley, 
with nothing but a succession of hills any 
whe Inside the closely packed 
room was the usual display of fanciful finery, 
but in other respects the sight was different 
from any thing ofthe kind leversaw. Here, 
in appearance at least, there were no distinc- 
tions from difference of race, and black and 
brown beauties vied with the beautiful Miss 

f I was re- 


i’yfe in increasing the day’s sales. 


ills in aid of St. Michael’s Church, on Guava 
lye, 


very roses 


omething 
woode bn 


re in sight. 


These ladies, I am bound to say, are | 


MY CIGAR STC 





A CASE OF VI’ 


the near, but it is more probably in the far, 

future; but when it comes, whether sooner | 
or later, the scenes of violence and blood 

through which the island has passed will 

have a meaning that its history has not 

now. Then the barracks in the parade at 

Kingston will be broken down, and the mon- 
ument at Spanish Town which celebrates 
Lord Rodney’s victory over the French may 

be taken to mean the triumph of the Jamaica 

people over themselves and their idleness, de- 
] , and degradation. 


bauchery 


A CASE OF VITRIFICATION. 
“( H! isn’t it nice ?” exclaimed little Mrs. 

J Pullet, with a beatific expression which 
made her almost handsome. 


“Yes, it Mr. Pullet, 
knowing well that his wife’s mind was run- 


is nice,” answered 
ning back to their own courting days, and 
feeling obliged to put on a little more enthu- 
siasm than he felt.‘ And isn’t she lucky ?” 

“T think he’s lucky—very lucky indeed,” 
said the lady, slightly roused. “ Jennie Rob- 
bins is a splendid girl, and any feller who 
catches her is in luck. I think you might 
have thought of that too. But you never | 
do think any thing of my relations.” 

“Oh, come now, Pussy,” remonstrated 
Mr. Pullet, all for peace, as he always was. 
“You know I do think ever so much of your 
relations, and treat well (And 


7em too. 


have ’em enough at my house, and my own 
little enough,” he added to himself, being 


too wise to say it aloud.) “And as for Jen- 
nie in particular, if she was my own nicce, 
instead of yours, I couldn’t like her better 
nor feel prouder of her. Of course she’s a 
tip-top article, and the man that gets her 
can brag of his bargain. I know all that. 
But what I say is that this Fred Corwin is a 
particular good match, and you don’t find 
such lying around loose every day. He’s 
got money, and he’s got posish, and he’s got 
a good practice as a lawyer, and he’s a jam- 
up feller in bis manners, and I'll bet you he'll 
chalk a big mark for himself in life. The 
girl that catches him makes a grab; that’s 
what I say, whether it’s Jennie or any oth- 
er: she makes a big grab. Why, come now, 
you think as high of him as I do.” 

“Well, I never said I didn’t,” conceded 
Mrs. Pullet, resuming her air of beatitude, 
as if she were happily in love herself, which 
she was by sympathy. “I do think high of 
him, and I’m glad he’s got Jennie.” 

“T hope it’s a sure thing,” added Mr, Pul- 
let, who, like most men, lacked that cheerful 
faith which women draw from their enthu- 
siasm. 

“Sure? Why ain’t it sure ?” retorted the 
lady. ‘ Hain’t he asked her, and hain’t she 
said yes? You're always trying to make me 
look at the dark side of things.” 

‘Well, a man can’t be in business twenty- 
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five years without learning to feel skittish 
about ‘most every thing.” 

“Pshaw! 
let. “Always fetching every thing down to 
groceries !” 

“Well, yes, groceries!” somewhat wrath- 
fully insisted Mr. P. “If I didn’t fetch ev- 
ery thing down to groceries, or up to gro- 
ceries, or alongside of groceries, I'd like to 
know where we'd be now? Hain’t we lived 
by em? What's the use of saying GRO-CE- 
RIES in that way? Anyhow, I’ve seeh you 
devour a few, not to mention drinking 
some,” concluded Pullet, with a smile, for 
he was a jocose man, and a good-natured one. 

The remonstrance and the jest were alike 
wasted on Mrs. Pullet. She was in a state 
of exalted reverie over that greatest of all 
facts to the mind of the ordinary woman, a 
fortunate and praiseworthy love-affair. In- 
stead of answering her husband’s wayward 
observations, she remarked, “I he 
has written to her father.” 

“Yes; and there the trouble comes in, I’m 
afraid,” suggested Pullet. “ You must ad- 
mit that John Robbins, if he is your broth- 
er, is just a bit queerish.” 

“John Robbins never lacked for sense,” 
responded Mrs. P. “A man don’t pile up fif. 
ty thousand dollars, and get to be Senator 
of Connecticut, if he is any too queer.” 

“Oh, I know all that,” hastily admitted 
Pullet, who rather hated to have his wife’s 
dignitary of a brother flung at his undistin- 
guished head. ‘“ Well, I won’t say any more 
about it. All I hope is, there won’t be 
trouble.” 

Mr. Joseph Pullet, it may be well to state, 
was a New Boston grocer. He was in the re- 
spectable retail line, dealing with some of the 
best families in the aristocratic little city, 
and keeping such qualities of merchandise as 
that he could always look a customer straight 
in the face and say, “That, Sir, is a good arti- 
cle.” Not to be indiscreetly particular con- 
cerning his age, we will simply say that it 
was some years since he had trained in the 
“Grays,” and that the nights of his run- 
ning with fire-engines were nights of “auld 
lang His mustache had a cruder 
black than that of nature, and along in the 
evening you could detect a little silver in 
the stubble of his beard, and on the top of 
his head there was a circle shinier than hair. 
Although a conscientious writer would not 
deseribe him as fat, the unwrinkled fit of his 
raiment disclosed a well-fed plumpness in 
every part of his person; and with regard 
to his pantaloons, he was in the habit of in- 
structing his tailor to “cut ’em middling 
easy round the waist.” Easy, too, were his 
boots: “The stooping over and pulling, you 
know,” said Joseph, “ it fetches the blood to 
my head and makes me dizzy.” In character 
he was thoroughly respectable, delightfully 
fine-tempered, cheerful, and social. Every 


scoffed Mrs. Pul- 


Gro-ce-ries !” 


suppose 


” 
syne. 
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one of his intimates allowed that he was 


“just as good a feller as there was in State 
Street.” 

Mrs. Pullet was also nice, in her small way, 
although one might have liked her a little 
less waspish, and a good deal more contented 
with her lot in life. Of all the peas in her 
shoes, as she wandered through this mortal 
pilgrimage, the most irritating one was a 
hopeless desire for what her husband called 
“a high old posish in society.” Born a Beth- 
elite, she wanted to know the more aristo- 
cratic Pontificalians ; 
able hankerings after a communion with “the 
It wounded her that her hus- 
band was a grocer, and consorted by prefer- 
ence with people of like industries, dealing 
with college professors and “the Avenue 
folks” only across his counter. Her main 


college set.” 


comfort under these sorrows lay in the reflec- | 


tion that her brother, John Robbins, of Hart- 
ford, had been State Senator, and that her 
niece, Jennie, was “a girl who could go any 
where.” 

These two excellent people had come to 
Guilford Point, a little bathing resort on the 
shore of Connecticut, to get their “summer 
salt,” as the husband called it. Not that 
Mrs. Pullet liked bathing. On the contrary, 
she prided herself on never going into “the 
nasty cold water;” but she did love “ flying 
around and seeing folks.” With a view to 
seeing folks to better advantage, she had 
begged her niece, Jennie, into joining the 
Guilford expedition, calculating on the girl’s 
prettiness and style to secure fine acquaint- 
ance. 
generous, and, moreover, very fond of the 
young lady, had cheerfully insisted on “ foot- 
ing the extra.” 
nature to fill Mrs. P.’s ambitious and not un- 
affectionate heart with delight. Nice people 
had been attracted abundantly to Jennie, 


and had for her sake flattered her relatives; | 


and the nicest of all these chance acquaint- 
ance was the very Fred Corwin of whom 
we have heard as a lover. It would take 
the voice of a cherub to duly sing the joy of 


Mrs. Pullet on learning that her niece had | 
actually caught the most splendid young | 


man at the hotel—a fellow who had good 
looks, property, and cleverness to recommend 
him, and who, best of all, moved in “ high 
circles.” 

“Only three weeks!” extatically observed 
Mrs. P., by way of continuing the dialogue. 

“Tt’s been a mighty quick stroke of busi- 
ness,” answered her husband. 
how they could fetch it around so sudden.” 

“Pshaw! many people get engaged that 
way. ’Tain’t every body who’s as slow as 
you were.” 

Mr. Pullet almost grinned. Perhaps, in 
the irritation of being snapped up, he half 
wished that he had been slower. But on sec- 
ond thoughts he softened a little, smoothed 


and she had unappeas- | 


Joe Pullet, always good-natured and | 


The result had been of a} 


“T don’t see | 
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with a stubbed hand his wife’s still black 
and curling hair, and said, “ Well, if I was 
slow, I was sure. I hope Corwin will tury 
out as constant.” 

“T wish I knew whether he has written 
to her father,” observed Mrs. P., unable to 
repress a slight sigh of anxiety. 

“S’posing I ask him?” suggested Pullet, 

“No!” almost screamed the lady. 
right at him that way! Just as though you 
was asking the price of groceries! That’s 
all a man knows.” 

“Well, man to man, we understand it,” 
returned Joseph, sulkily confident that he 
knew his own sex, however ignorant he 
might be of the other. 

“Tl get it out of her,” said Mrs. Pullet. 
“She knows by this time, and I'll make her 
tell me.” 

“ Better go to bed,” grumbled Pullet ; but 
his wife was already out of the room. 

“Gracious! don’t these women go crazy 
over courting!” muttered the sleepy man. 
“They’re just as wild about it as cats on a 
roof. Here we are up every night till past 
twelve, because somebody else is in love. 
Courting! I wish there was an asylum for 

it, where it wouldn’t disturb outsiders.” 
| Meanwhile Mrs. Pullet had rushed to her 
niece’s chamber, and found the girl bending 
over pen and paper. 

“What! you here?” she exclaimed. “Why, 
I thought sure you was out in the moon- 
light.” 

“T have nobody to be out in the moon- 
light with,” smiled Jennie Robbins. 

“What! What do you mean?” gasped 
Mrs. Pullet. 

“ He is gone.” 

“Gone! Gone where?” almost screamed 
| the alarmed aunt. Then, seeing a smile on 
| the young lady’s lips, she added, “ But you 

expect him back, don’t you ?” 
| “JY do, rather,” laughed Jennie, greatly 
| amused at the doubt. 
| “Qh, he has gone to Hartford to see your 
father!” cried Mrs. Pullet, her face now full 

| of the joy of prosperous match-making. 
“Yes,” blushed Jennie. 
“T’m so glad!” cried Mrs. P. Then a lit- 
i tle pout of suspicion swelled her lips, and 
|she added, with the resentment of the neg- 
| lected, ‘But why didn’t you tell me? Why 
didn’t he come and bid us good-by ?” 

“Oh, but he went in such a hurry; he 
just rushed off in time to catch the train. 
| You see, he wrote to papa three days ago.” 
| “Hedid? And you never told us? Oh, 
| Jennie, you don’t seem to think any thing 
|of me! And I” (almost whimpering) ‘think 
|so much of you !” 
| “Dear aunt, I didn’t want it talked about 
until I knew something positive.” 
| “What! didn’t he—haven’t you—wasn’t 
there an answer?” stuttered the eager aunt. 
| “No, Wethought that surely there would 
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be one by this evening’s mail. It seems so 
strange !” 

“No answer!” repeated Mrs. Pullet, indig- 
nantly. ‘I declare, John is too odd for any 
thing! He is downright—queer.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” begged Jennie, her 
face turning anxious. Evidently this unre- 
sponsive father was a perplexity, and his 
behavior, when he did speak, not always a 
well-spring of pleasure. 

“To get such a letter from Mr. Corwin, and 
not answer it immediately!” pursued Mrs. 
p., spunkily. “If I ever see hin— Well, 
well, never mind. Are you writing to him?” 

“To Mr. Corwin,” confessed Jennie, with 
another blush. ‘He might have to stay 
over a day in Hartford, you know, and he 
made me promise to have a letter for him 
there. He is just so foolish,” she added, 
with a charming air of gratitude for the 
folly. 

“Oh, isn’t he just perfect !” responded Mrs. 
Pullet, with a moisture of sympathy in her 
little black eyes—so touching is the sight of 
loving to a woman. 

“Now don’t tell a soul,” begged Jennie. 

“No,” promised Mrs. P., and went straight- 

ray and told her husband, keeping up the 
telling till long past midnight. 

We must pause in our narration of events 
to say that Jennie Robbins was charming. 
Not only did many people like her at first 
sight, but those who had known her longest 
liked her best. It was not merely because 
she had a good figure, a pretty profile, a 
peachy richness of color, and clear hazel 
eyes that she was able to fascinate. There 
was about her something more and better; 
there was something of the heart in her ex- 
pression, in her manner, in her life; there 
was in her whole fashion of being both an ap- 
pearance and an actuality of affection. She 
gave forth cordiality so freely that she won 
iteasily in return. Her greatest charm—and 
a very great charm it surely was—lay in this 
obvious power of confiding and loving. 

There was one exception to the rule, that 
those who had been longest acquainted with 
Jennie were her warmest admirers. It was 
only three weeks since Mr. Frederic Corwin, 
coming up from New York to take a bathing 
and fishing vacation on the Connecticut 
coast, had stumbled at Guilford upon Joseph 
Pullet, the purveyor of wines and cigars for 
his college entertainments, and had by him 
been introduced to Miss Robbins. Although 
Fred had had no previous bent toward mat- 
rimony, and although he did at first shrink 
a little from the idea of espousing Pullet’s 
niece, he could not help falling in love with 
Jennie. In less than a month he had been 
brought to hate single blessedness, and to 
want to be a husband. 

It is a mighty change for a bachelor; it is 
like taking a chariot of fire from one planet 
to another; it is not only a great joy, but a 


great surprise. In general, it may be said of 
young men that they do not (as some young 
women are reported to do) contemplate mar- 
riage as an end in life. The fancy comes 
upon them unexpectedly; one day they are 
as free in thought and purpose as a bird in 
the wind; the next, to their vast amazement, 
their feet are fast in a betrothal. It is not 
the sex which draws the bachelor through 
the engagement-ring; it is the unexpected, 
astonishing, bewildering individual. He 
does not purpose to marry until he finds him- 
self marrying. 

We must accompany Corwin in his noctur- 
nal journey to Hartford. Notwithstanding 
the alarming novelty of his situation, and 
notwithstanding his perplexity at not hear- 
ing from the papa of his Dulcinea, he was as 
contented as a bee inatulip. The intoxica- 
ting perfume, the delicious, stimulating, and 
inviting sweetness of Jennie’s womanly cor- 
diality and power of loving, gave him a sense 
of being entranced with something finer than 
visions. He was with her all the time, al- 
though he was humming away from her. 
He saw her blushing face, her confiding eyes, 
her peculiar—oh, how peculiar!—smile, as 
plainly as if she were in the place of the 
sleepy old gentleman who faced him and nod- 
ded at him. He meant to carve out fame and 
fortune no longer for his own unworthy sake, 
but altogether for hers. Only twenty-six ; 
he would be rich before he was forty, and sur- 
round the evening of her days (which he 
supposed would come about that time) with 
the luxury which she, of course, deserved to 
enjoy immediately. 

Arrived in Hartford, he found Senator Rob- 
bins’s house, and was well pleased with the 
looks of it. It was a brick building of fair 
dimensions, situated in what seemed to him 
the patrician quarter of the vity, with a con- 
servatory in the rear, flower beds in front, 
and a gardener at work. Corwin 2pproved: 
he did not want wealth with his goddess, 
but he was grateful for respectability. 

“Ts Mr. Robbins at home?” he inquired 
of the gardener. 

“No, Sir. He’s gone out of town, Sir. 
Gone down to the say-shore to bring his 
daughter.” 

“Bring his daughter!” echoed Corwin, 
with a sense of dismay that we can imagine. 
“When did he go?” 

“This morning, Sir. Return to-morrow, 
he said.” 

So Corwin left Hartford with a terrible 
flea in his ear, and hurried back to Guilford 
to intercept this ogre of a father. 

At the Guilford station he could not get 
into or on the Point omnibus, for the reason 
that every seat inside was occupied by two 
ladies and a child, and every seat outside by 
a gentleman who had come from some dis- 
tant city to see his wife. So, greatly terri- 
fied lest his lady-love should be already in 
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Imagine, therefore, Corwin’s aston- 

when the venerable pilgrim set up 
I] had a hundred legs, 

had been broken at once. 

ns!” exclaimed the young- 

ly beg your pardon, Sir. Is it 

it 1 hurt you seriously ?” 
sufferer made no reply. 


-ST1( 


size 


,asifhe] had 


ll of the 


But the 
pulling up his pantaloons to look at 
His face 
lamb’s tail, ar in an 
ful fright. Such a quantity of wrappings 

nd swathings as he took off from his limb 
in that August day! First there was a sheet 

* India rubber, then a of thick 

flannel, then a plaster of cotton - bat- 
il A shank which had a moment before 
looked fearfully dropsical, turned out to be 
no bigger than a bean-pole. During all this 
process of unfolding the patient articulated 
not a syllable, and only uttered a plaintive 
moaning. 

“T really beg your pardon, Sir,” 

in, for the third or fourth time. 


Do you see any crack there ?” 


He was 
his leg. 
like a 


was pale, his hands shook 


was evidently aw- 


1d he 
} 


bandage 


said Cor- 


asked the 


old gentleman, 
along his shin. 

“ Crack? 
squatting down 


running his finger carefully 


no, Sir,” responded the lawyer, 
and staring at the skeleton 
‘Was it a fracture ? 

“Fracture! Bless my 
fracture ?” almost 


of a leg. 
body ’ ther 
wept the stranger. 

‘I don’t see any,” dec lared Corwi 

“ Don’t f ee tt ech ere 
none,” L * Dear 
me! it was a narrow es¢ ape. 
it’s inside. If it’s inside, 

“Tt may be nothing 
gested the young man, 
* Does it pain you much ?” 

“Pain me? Not to speal 
wouldn’t mind that. It isn’t the pain, Sir; 
it’s the possibility of losing my limb. How 
would you like, your legs 
drop oft?” 

Why, what’s the matter with it?” de- 
manded Corwin, in great perplexity, and 
thinking that perhaps it might be leprosy, 
or the Oriental plague 
ly dreadful curiosity in the 

‘It’s a case of vitrification,” replied the 
old gentleman. He looked up at 
tioner from under his hat-brim in a peculiar, 
shy, anxious, troubled way, as if he did not 
much expect to be believed, and yet could 
not help te r“, his complaint and demand- 
ing pity for i “Tt’s a case of vitrific 
Sir,” he re site “my lower 
turned into elas.” 

For a moment Corwin could not tell what 
to say. He knew that the old fellow’s legs 
could not be glass; he saw as plainly as pos- 
sible that they were no more glass than they 
were green cheese; they were exactly like 
other people’s legs, rather leaner than 
the average. Of course a brief reflection 
convinced him that here of either 
practical joking or of hypochondria. But 
he was not prepared at once to give an opin- 
ion about it. 

“T have to be exceedingly, 
ly cautious, continued the stran- 
ger, meanwhile restoring his wrappi 
their place. ‘The slightest shock might 
produce irretrievable damage. Any man’s 
reason will tell him that if a glass leg is 
once broken it can never be mended.” 

“Cement might do it,” 
still uncertain whether 
joke. 

‘ Ah, Sir, I wouldn’t like to trust it!” sigh- 
ed the old gentleman, who had by this time 
tied on his India rubber, and was straight- 
ening himself up little by little, being evi- 
dently troubled with weakness in the loins. 
“ T have experimenteda great deal with those 
cements on cracked tumblers. You can’t put 
any confidence inthem. A blow is too much 
for some, and hot water does the business 
for others. I couldn’t bathe my feet for the 
rest of my life. And then the looks of the 
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symptoms, they slowly 
the hotel. Tl a ney rpri awaite is noddle 
Corwin: his Jennie rustled out upon then Hastening to his room, 
exclaiming, “ Papa!” and dressed himself 

Her papa! Merciful Heavens! vitri- to lovers, meanwhile 
fied father-in-law! Corwin felt for a n iully in such ex I 
ment as if his own legs were glass, a! re Lower ] 
going to smash under him. Case of 

Meanwhile the young lady turt everal what a situ 
colors, looked as if she were about to ru He had fir 
away, and ended by gasping, “ What is the dering 
matter ?” 

“Matter enough,” said 
in atone very unlike that which we ri 
to Roman senators. “ This gentleman came 
very near breaking my—I mean, I came very 

T ] ] 


near having a serious accident. I 


get into trouble when I go out alone.’ 


It must be understood that t 
man had been lately taken with 
and that his daughter had only heard of 
them that very morning, not, indeed, very 
greatly to her surprise, for he was a hypo- 
chondriac of long standing, and had been a 
tea-pot before now. She had hoped, of 








before him, and say, ‘Will your Honorable 


Vitrification deign to grant me your daugh- 


ter in marriage ?” Whereupon he will give 
ne a glass foot to kiss—a regular junk-bot- 


I 
tle of a foot—with ounce vials for toes. Or 
how will it be?” 

At half past seven punetually he went to 
the Robbinses’ parlor. Jennie rose to receive 
him with that quailing undulation of figure, 
rich flushing of cheeks, sparkling of eyes, 
and flutter of raiment which usually lend 
grace to a young lady in such introductions. 
Jennie’s pet parrot also rose, spread out his 
wings in the manner of skirts, set his head 
on one side, cocked his eyes at Corwin, 
cackled, “Pretty, pretty,” and then com- 
nenced such a bussing and kissing as if he 
ield the leveliest of all female parrots to his 

It was evident that he recognized 
ne young man, and remembered his doing 
something. Much as Jennie loved the feath- 
ered tell-tale, she was tempted to fly at him 
and wring his neck. But she made a super- 
human effort, and presented the king her 
lover to the king her father. 

“Papa, this is Mr. Corwin,” she said, and 


oOsomM. 


I 
] 
H 
t 


sat down with a feeling that she had drawn | 


s 
her last breath. 

Papa, without troubling his brittle legs 
to get up, invited Mr. Corwin to be seated. 
Meanwhile the yellow and green parrot 
(looking like the orthodox, old-fashioned 
plaster of Paris one, common in cheap toy- 
shops and country taverns) went on bussing 
and kissing in a style which seemed to vow 


and declare that he never could have enough | 


of it. The young gentleman, having his 
misdeeds thus put to him, turned so red in 
the cheeks that he seemed to heat the room 
and cast a glow over the faded yellow car- 
pet. The young lady could not stand it; 


she uttered a guilty, hysterical simper, which | 


Polly mocked with a demoniacal scream of 
laughter; then she rose galvanically, mut- 
tered something about “seeing Aunt Pullet,” 


1 whisked out of the room. 





sued. Corwin was surprised to find that 
when the subject of vitrification was not up, 
Mr. Robbins could be very sensible. He 
talked as well about business as any other 
country manufacturer, and as well about 
politics as any other Connecticut Senator. 
Well, this is not so bad, thought the lover, 
and took courage to ask if he might have 
Jennie. 

“Yes, Sir—that is to say, No, Sir. I mean 
I understand you, Sir,” stammered the fa- 
ther, assuming at once an aspect of excessive 
gloom. 
this very matter. 


Sir. LI respect you; you are a man of good 


family, your prospects are good, and your | 


character. I suppose my daughter could 
not do better. 


that your offer is an honor. But, Sir—I put 
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la situation! 


| up—at least for the present. 
A conversation between the two men en- | 


“In fact, I came down to attend to | 
I don’t know what to say, | 


I feel obliged to say, Sir, | 





it to you—as a miserable invalid, let me 
put it to you—what is to become of me? 
Who is to take care of me? Jennie is my 
whole family. I have no one else to nurse 
me and see to my comfort and keep me 
alive.” 

“ But couldn’t we arrange that somehow ?” 
eagerly queried Corwin. 

“No, we couldn’t arrange it—we couldn't 
arrange it,” insisted the vitrified. “You 
would want her with you, and you would 
have to have her. I should be left to take 
care of myself. And, with my lower limbs, 
and the thing creeping upward all the while, 
how could I?” 

“But is your case really such a bad one ?” 
asked the young man, knowing that it was 
no case at all, and wanting to say so. 

“ Bad one!” groaned Mr. Robbins. 
you believe me, Sir? 
I have glass legs ?” 

Corwin would not argue the matter; he 
was afraid of getting into a quarrel. He 
could only mutter something about taking 
medical advice. 

“T have tried the doctors,” broke out the 
patient, with something like temper. “ They 
are a set of quacks and ignoramuses. They 
don’t know any thing about vitrification. 
They can’t distinguish the symptoms.” 

* Are you sure of the symptoms yourself?” 
hazarded Corwin. “ Might you not be mis- 
taken ?” 

“Mistaken! Dear, dear, dear!” exclaimed 
Mr. Robbins. ‘How ean I be mistaken, 
when my poor shanks are as cold as icicles 
and as hard as brickbats? Don’t I know 
what is the matter with ’em? Can’t I tell 
by my feelings? Of course I can. And what 
Oh, it is dreadful—dreadful! 
Why, Sir, I never pull on my shoes without 
fearing my toes will break off inside of 
them. And you want to rob me of my daugh- 
ter! No, Sir, I can’t bear it—I can’t per- 
mit it, Sir; this engagement must be given 
There is time 
enough for it. I sha’n’t last long. The vit- 
rification must reach my vitals soon. And 
then, when I have ended my sufferings, you 
can have Jennie, if you still wish it. But 
no engagement now. If there is an engage- 
ment, there will be a marriage, and I shall 
be left alone. Mr. Corwin, you must posi- 
tively take this as my final decision; you 
must indeed, Sir.” 

And there, in spite of much further argu- 
ing, the lover had to leave matters. 

On quitting the father he met the dangh- 
ter in the hall. 

“ Oh, Frederic ?” she whispered, putting a 
question in an exclamation. 

“He won’t consent,” answered Frederic. 

“Oh, what is the matter?” gasped Jen- 
nie, well knowing what it must be. “Is it 
his—hypochondria ?” 

“Yes,” said Corwin. 


“Don't 
Don’t you believe that 
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“Oh, Frederic! you won’t leave me?” | 
pleaded the girl. 

“No; never.” 

“You won't hate me and despise me ?” 

He was almost melted into crying by her 
humility, and he could not help doing again | 
what the parrot had told of. 

“And so you will be true to me?” 
said, trembling with a mixture of grief 
joy: 

Corwin wanted to elope with her, 
came very hear proposing it. 

His next talk about his love-affair 
with Joseph Pullet, next morning. 

“T say; got something to say to you,” 
mumbled Joe, drawing him aside. “My 
wife has told me all about the old gentle- 
man, and his folderol-diddle in his legs. I 
say, don’t you be discouraged, and don’t get 
mad with the old nincom. We'll fetch him 
around yet.” 

“T don’t mean to be discouraged,” declared 
Corwin. “All I ask is that Jennie won't.” 

“That’s right—you’re a trump,” exclaimed 
Pullet, ready to give him a basket of Cham- 
pagne. ‘And don’t you be afraid for Jen- 
nie. She’s as true as she is good and pretty. 
And now about the old man: how can we 
fix it? Confound him!” burst out the gro- 
cer, in sudden exasperation. ‘ He ought to 
be shut up in the asylum, him and his glass 
lower limbs together. Was there ever such 
nonsense as a man believing his legs was 
like junk-bottles? I wonder if he thinks 
they are cut glass or blown, or regular jim- 
crack crimson Bohemian? By Jove, I’d ad- 
vise you to run away with Jennie, only I 
know she wouldn’t let you. She’s a square, 
honest girl, and very fond of her father, if 
he is an ass, off and on. So there’s no use in 
talking elopement. The best thing you can 
do is to be considerate with the old man, 
and try to win his good-will and confidence. 
This turn won’t last forever, and when it 
lightens up some day you can step in and 
say, Now for the wedding. Anyhow, don’t 
contradict his whimwhams; it only makes 
him worse. Best thing is to look serious 
over his glass legs, and try to get up some | 
cure for ’em. Go in for rubbings, and easy 
walks, and restoring the circulation; it 
sounds reasonable, you know, and it’ll do 
his general health good; might even sweat 
his nonsense out of him.” 

“ But there isn’t time,” said Corwin. 
is going back to Hartford to-morrow.” 
“No, he won't,” promised Pullet. “My 
wife and I will keep him here. We'll make 
him believe it isn’t safe for him to travel.” | 

“Tt is too bad,” muttered the young 
man. 

“Only way to treat him,” responded the 
grocer, with as little compunction as if it 
were a case of curing a ham. “Just put it} 
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So the next time Corwin met Mr. Robbins 
he talked vitritication to him. 

‘* How is your malady, Sir?” he asked, as 
if glass legs were things well known in med- 
icine. 

“Very bad this morning,” sighed the af- 
flicted. “I did intend to go back to Hart- 
ford to-day, but I really dare not undertake 
the journey. It is stealing upward,” he 
added, feeling of his knees. “And when 
it reaches my abdomen, I shall, of course, 
cease to digest, and that will be the end of 
me.” 

“ Did you ever try rubbings ?” 

“T have given them up; I am afraid of 
breaking the enamel.” 
‘Gentle exercise ?” suggested Corwin. 

Poor Mr. Robbins merely groaned, as much 
as to say, No use; and poor Corwin was so 
puzzled and dispirited and disgusted that 
he gave up prescribing. 

After a while he tried it again; alluded to 
the possibility of rendering glass malleable ; 
mentioned the famous vase of malleable glass 
which was presented to the Emperor Nero- 
at least he said it was Nero, though he couldn't 
remember positively. 

“T never heard of the case,” replied Mr. 
Robbins, his face lighting up a little. 

“Oh, it is historic,” declared Corwin. “It 
is either in Tacitus or Suetonius. Now that 
process would be just the thing for you. If 
your legs could be rendered malleable, they 
at least would not break.” 

“Of course,” admitted the Senator. “I 
could get about without danger of being 
knocked to bits. But what is the process ?” 

““T suppose it might be necessary to heat 
them red-hot,” said Corwin, who thought 
that perhaps he might warm up the old gen- 
tleman into a belief that he was cured. 

But the suggestion was altogether too 
heroic, and Robbins looked at the suggester 
as if he were Beelzebub, come to torment him 
before the time. 

“T wouldn’t dare risk it,” he replied. “ Be- 
sides, they might double up.” 

So Corwin glided back to the notion of 
gentle exercise, and talked about it as if it 
would raise the dead. In fact, he succeeded 
in getting the victim of vitrification to take 
a walk with him, and quite won his respect 
by the care with which he helped him over 
clam-shells and kept him from “ colliding” 
with mullens. It was a labor of love, and 
Jennie rewarded him for it, as the parrot 
found out, if one might believe him. 

A week wore away. In some respects a 
very pleasant week to Corwin; it was also a 
very tantalizing and provoking one. 

“How I do hate to carry on this system 
of deception with your father!” he said to 
Jennie. 

“Oh dear! I suppose so,” she sighed. 
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to yourself this way, that he’s more or less| am so used to humoring him that I don’t 


crazy, and we’re his doctors.” 


mind it. But it must be dreadful to you.” 
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“Never mind,” 
distress. 
with it.” 

“You are gaining she 
pleade d. * He with 
you, and sometimes he comes home quite 
( hee re a.” 

“Does he? Well, I will work away 
Some day I hope he w ill cheer me.” 

Jennie overpaid him for this allusion to 
their marriage by blushing sumptuously. 

“Suppose I take him over to Faulkner’s 
Island ?” suggested Corwin. 

“Oh, he vater; at least he did 
formerly. 
and swimmer. 


he replied, touched by her 
“Tf it does any cood, I will go on 


his 


like S 


confidence,” 
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If he would go, I would go 
, and we would lunch on the 

vould be lovely. I should 
feel for a little while as if we were on some 
one of the Isole Felici, beyond the reach of 
trouble. Ob, Frederic, wouldn’t it be charm- 
ing to go outside of the world, quite away 
from every body else, and see only each oth- 
? It would be ye rfect heaven.” 


Too, of course 


island, and it 


er? 
There was no resisting such ideas as these 
when put forth by the rosy lips of one’s own 
Jennie, and Corwin ventured to propose the 
voyage to the Honorable Vitrified. 
!” exclaimed Mr. Robbins ; 
“with my complaint! What if the boat 
should upset ?” 
“Can’t you swim, Sir ?” 
“Swim! 
but 


“Go a-sailing 


I could once 
how. 


swim like a duck 
not Why, this weight, you 
know,” pointing to his vitrifications, “would 
carry me down like a rock. Bless my body! 
you might as well ask a man to swim who 
had a bag of shot in each leg of his trow- 


sers. 


“Well, Mr. Robbins, we don’t propose to 


swim, any of us,” put in Joseph Pullet. 
“What we propose to do is to sail. Come 
along. Do you good. Motion excellent for 
your circulation. Just the thing to keep 
your trouble from spreading upward.” 

Mr. Pullet emphasized these declarations 
by winking slyly at Corwin, and presently 
seized a chance to whisper to him, “Good 
for his noddle. Give a new turn to his 
ideas. Get him into the way of believing 
that he can knock around without fractur- 
ing.” 

It was hard work to beguile Mr. Robbins 
into trusting his glass upon the mighty wa- 
ters; but after much argument on the part 
of his male friends, and much coaxing from 
Jennie, he agreed to the adventure. A sail- 
boat called the Sassacus, built on the broad- 
beamed and flat-floored pattern, which is 
known along the Connecticut shore as the 
“punkin-seed model,” and manned by a 
certain red-headed Bill Bassett and _ his 
red-headed Bill of a son, was hired for the 
occasion. Mrs. Pullet, who, as her husband 
said, was a land-turtle, and couldn’t abide 


the sea, refused to go. The party which 


He used to be a great boatman | 
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embarked consisted of Pullet, Mr. Robbins, 
Mr. Robbins’s daughter, and Mr. Robbings’s 
daughter’s lover. 

“Steady now,” implored the vitrified, as 
he was lifted aboard the “ punkin-seed,” 
“Don’t get me too much on one side; jt 
would put the boat out of trim. 


I'm very 
heavy.” 


“Not so mighty hefty,” returned Pullet, 
who had him in his arms. “T’ll bet 
a dozen you don’t weigh a hundred 
thirty.” 

Mr. Robbins glanced with horror 
legs, and ejaculated, “ Hollow !” 

“Tve often feared it,” he presently mur- 
mured toCorwin. “I haven’t dared to weigh 
myself, lest I should discover it. And now 
here it is; here is the awful fact. Pullet 
says my lower limbs are as hollow and thin 
as Cologne bottles.” 

“No, Senator, I didn’t say that,” 
Pullet. 

“Tt amounted to that,” persisted 
ator. “If they don’t weigh, they 
hollow.” 

“Then it don’t matter where you sit,” in- 
ferred Pullet. “A man made of Cologne 
bottles couldn’t capsize this boat; and if it 
should capsize, he couldn’t sink. 
make a sure thing of floating.” 

“Yes, head downward,” grumbled Vitri 
fication. ‘I should drown all the same. | 
couldn’t breathe through my heels.” 

“Oh, papa, do stop!” begged Jennie, crim- 
son with mortification. 

“My dear, you don’t realize,” groaned 
papa. “You don’t properly consider. I 
can’t help being anxious. But nobody be- 
lieves me, nobody sympathizes with me,” 
he added, with a complaining petulance 
which was at least as pitiful as it was ludi- 
crous. 

“Yes, we do sympathize with you,” de- 
clared the girl, catching one of his arms in 
both her hands, and pressing it eagerly. 

But it was like trying to console an alarm- 
ed cat. The idea that his legs were solid, 
and consequently dangerously heavy in mat- 
ters of navigation, soon came uppermost in 
the poor man’s diseased fancy. He pulled 
away from his daughter, in a sudden fright, 
saying, “Child, you’ll have us over. We 
mustn’t sit all together in this way. We 
shall capsize to a certainty, if somebody 
doesn’t balance me.” 

“Never you mind, Senator,” put in the 
ready Pullet. “The boat was ballasted on 
purpose for you.” 

“Ah! was it?” answered the hypochon- 
driac, with a sigh of relief. “Why didn’t 
you tell me so at first ?” 

“Didn’t think of it,” explained Pullet, 
throwing one of his telling winks at Cor- 
win. 

The sail to Faulkner’s Island proved a de- 
lightful one. The day was sunny, the at- 
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mosphere balmy, the wind considerate, and 
the waves comfortable. The bird-like grace 
and speed with which the Sassacus skimmed 
the gleaming waters exhilarated the voya- 
gers, and made life seem like one long holi- 
day. Even poor Mr. Robbins felt the charm 
of swift movement, prosperous adventure, 
and smiling nature. He gazed about him 
with an air of enjoyment, chippered cheer- 
fully, and once or twice uttered little whoops 
of exultation ; in fact, he temporarily forgot 
his vitrified condition. His glow of spirits 
brought out his innate good temper and pa- 
ternal affection. He smiled like a flesh-and- 
blood father upon Jennie when Corwin seat- 
ed himself beside her, and protected her from 
fictitious spray by passing around her shoul- 
ders an unnecessary shawl. He even went 
so far as to whisper to Pullet, “ I don’t know 
but I shall bring myself over to that mar- 
iage.” 

“You are limbering out a good deal, ain’t 
Senator?” returned the sly grocer. 
“There’s a gentle stimulus in this sailing 
motion that sets your blood to working 
healthily, and gains on the crystallization.” 

“Tf only we don’t overset,” observed Rob- 
bins, his mind starting back from strong en- 
couragement, as the hypochondriacal mind 
will. “I conldn’t swim a stroke, Joe.” 

“Oh, you'll come to it,” asserted Joe. 
“Youll swim yet, and cut pigeon-wings, 
and dance at the wedding. You ain’t half 
so bad off now as you think you are. There 
isn’t vitrified matter enough in your legs to 
make a sherry-glass.” 

“Do you really think so?” cheerily asked 
Robbins. ‘ They do feel more supple.” 

Arrived at Faulkner's Island, the hypo- 
chondriae got out of the boat unaided, and 
climbed the steep bank with very respecta- 
ble alacrity. Jennie followed, leaning de- 
lightedly on Corwin’s arm, and prattling like 
a canary. 

“Qh, I do hope he is coming out of it,” 
she said. ‘I shall be so perfectly happy if 
he does.” 

“And I shall be still happier,” answered 
the young man. “Then we will fix the day 
for the wedding.” 

“How you do come back to that!” she 
laughed, blushing. “ Is it all you think of ?” 

“tin” 

“Ts it—really—truly ?” she insisted, her 
eyes turning serious and tender. 

“ Yes—really—truly.” 

“Oh, how good you are! 
tolive! Isn’t it?” 

He glanced around— nobody saw them, 
not even the parrot—and he took advantage 
of the great opportunity. A kiss in the open 
air, defying all the inspection of nature, is 
such a splendid license! 
“In the face of the whole earth, and of the 
sun and the unseen stars, this woman is 
mine.” 


you, 
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The gladness of the time went on increas- 
ing. On the high, green plateau of the isl- 
and, under a summer brightness tempered by 
sea-breezes, and with flashing, dimpling wa- 
ters all around, the party held festival. A 
chicken-pie opened its mines of treasure, and 
two successive bottles of Pullet’s best Cham- 
pagne popped and simmered. Mr. Robbins 
had one of those revulsions of gayety which 
occasionally come over the hypochondriac. 
He ate and drank, and talked and laughed, 
as if he were a fall-blooded human be :ng, in- 
stead of a vitrification. He toasted Corwin 
and smiled on Jennie in a way which was 

uivalent to giving them his blessing. The 
curl believed that he was cured, and beheld 
her future all in bridal white. 

Alas that the old gentleman should have 
got tired, or should have eaten too much for 
his powers of digestion! Something of this 
sort happened to him; some one of the clouds 
which attend hypochondria descended upon 
his soul: all at once the light fled from his 
countenance, and anxiety filled it with puck- 
Before the boat left the island he was 
one of the most low-spirited crystallizations 
breathing. He became as selfish as Satan, 
glared at Corwin as an enemy of his peace, 
and would not hear a word about the mar- 
riage. 

“No, Sir,” he said to Pullet; “Tam a doom- 
ed man. I sha’n’t survive three months. 
I can’t let my daughter go away from me, 
or become trammeled in any manner. I need 
her whole care. I can’t have an engagement 
—I won’t have it.” 

As Joe Pullet turned away from this irra- 
tional old changeling he said to himself, “I 
wish the boat would upset; hanged if I 
don’t!” 

Reckless speech! The Destinies who haunt 
the seas, and baffle the Flying Dutchman in 
his eternal search for land, doing a great deal 
of damage to mortals while their hands are 
in, must have heard it. The response to 
Pullet’s prayer was a squall, which pounced 
down likelightning upon Long Island Sound, 
and labored furiously to turn it bottom up- 
ward. The white horses came up as sud- 
denly as if they had been waiting, ready sad- 
dled and bridled, in the cavernous stables of 
ocean. The hats of the male voyagers scaled 
away to leeward like so many wild-geese, 
and Jennie’s bonnet was soaked and lashed 
into the similitude of a dishcloth. There 
was no drowned mariner on the floor of the 
sea any wetter than the half dozen people 
aboard the Sassacus. All that red-headed 
Mr. Bassett and his red-headed boy could 


ers. 


|do was to keep the little craft dead before 


the wind, driving like a thistle-down to- 
ward the nearest point of the Guilford coast, 
without minding whether it was a ledge ora 
swamp. 

In this state of things imagine Mr. Rob- 
bins! Only imagine the feelings of a mass 





of vitrification three miles or more from land, 
in a “punkin-seed” boat, with the wind blow- 
ing a gale! 

“T shall be drowned!” he repeatedly 
screamed, so scared that he never thought 
of his daughter, much less of the others. 

Things looked like it, as far as things 
could be seen from the Sassacus, with sheets 
of spray driving across the eyes of the voy- 
agers, and a stampede of white horses rear- 
ing and plunging under their wet noses. The 
skiff careened, pitched, and labored ; it set- 
tled into bubbling whirls as if it had given 
up the struggle; it was kicked out again, 
and went stumbling over broken ledges of 
water; it wallowed in despair, and leaped in 
frenzy. At last the shore appeared plainly, 
less than an eighth of a mile distant, but 
threatening with a long line of foam. 

“T shall be drowned!” wailed the vitri- 
fied, as he stared at the inhospitable pros- 
pect. 

“ You'll have to swim for it,” shouted Joe 
Pullet, who was still a bit vindictive, not- 
withstanding his own alarm. 

“T can’t swim!” returned Mr. Robbins, in 
a yell of mingled indignation and terror, 

“You must,” roared Pullet, as the “ punk- 
in-seed” gave a sickening lurch and went 
over. 

They were allin the water. Corwin, who, 
of course, had hold of Jennie at the moment 
of capsizing, sueceeded, after a violent strug- 
gle, in lifting her on to the bottom of the 
Pullet and Mr. Bassett and Mr. 
Bassett’s boy took care of themselves by 
gripping hold here and there. The hypo- 
chondriac, believing that his legs would not 
work, went at first some feet under water; 
but finding it very wet and uncomfortably 
close down there, he gave his vitrification 
the go-by, and struck out for upper air; and 
once on the surface, he swam in the sanest, 
healthiest, and most flesh-and-blood manner 
imaginable. Before the others of the party 
could fairly get their wits together and look 
about for him he was far on his way to shore, 
going up and down the breakers like a cork, 
or through them like a Newfoundland dog. 
When the boat beached he helped his com- 
rades to land, trotted on nimbly with them 
to the hotel, changed his wet clothes for dry 
ones without assistance, ate a hearty supper, 
played high-low-jack in the evening, and be- 
fore he went to bed gave his consent to Jén- 
nie’s engagement. 

It was the last of John Robbins’s vitrifica- 
tion. The shock of danger and the victory 
of enforced effort had cured him. He never 
again was troubled with anything in the way 
of glass legs, although he once afterward suf- 
fered martyrdom as a tea-pot. 

But tea-pot or no tea-pot, he was present 
at Jennie’s wedding, and drank the health 
of the young couple in a brimming glass of 
cold water. 
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THE ROMAN CAPITOL. 
VHE Capitoline Hill at Rome is one of 
those intellectual shrines to which the 
world must ever turn with interest. Gray 
and wasted by time, it still overlooks the 
desolate Forum. The magnificent temple 
that once crowned its southern peak, where 
Cato worshiped or Scipio dreamed, whose 
majestic colonnade outlived the republic and 
perished with the empire, has passed away 
so perfectly that even the memory of its site 
is lost ; and of the splendid throng of public 
buildings that covered its declivities only a 
few modern imitations preserve the names, 
The Tarpeian Rock can be but faintly traced. 
A noisome cavern represents the prisons of 
Ancus. But the shorn and diminished hill 
is crowned with a ceaseless splendor of his- 
torical recollections. It was the central 
source of that imperfect but valuable con- 
ception of freedom in which Rome has in- 
structed mankind. The eloquence of the 
Forum or the Campus Martius resounded 
along its rocky cliffs. Beneath its hoary 
brow the questions of popular equality, uni- 
versal suffrage, and the rights of citizens 
were discussed from the days of Brutus to 
the philippics of Cicero. Its lessons of lib- 
erty have been preserved by a throng of 
poets, historians, philosophers; and repub- 
licans, in all later ages, as they struggled 
against the vices of feudalism and barba- 
rism, have ever turned for example and in- 
struction to the Sacred Hill. 

Many a triumphal procession, led by its 
conqueror, and crowned by the spoils and 
captives of the enemies of freedom, has 
climbed, amidst the shouts and fond con- 
gratulations of the Romans, the steep ascent 
of the Capitol; yet the most recent is still 
the most remarkable. A few months ago the 
Roman scholars of the free schools, led by 
their teachers, climbed the famons hill to 
celebrate the first anniversary of their es- 
tablishment. It was a triumph, above those 
of Camillus or of Cresar, of Roman progress 
over papal intolerance, of advancing know]- 
edge over pagan superstition, of the teach- 
ing of Paul over the fables of Rome. 

How strange and almost incredible was 
the spectacle will readily appear to every 
one who considers that but little over a year 
ago the papal tyranny ruled in extraordi- 
nary severity, that armies of monks or Jesuits 
alone presided over the Capitol, that a gar- 
rison of foreigners and brigands hushed the 
murmurs of the outraged people, or that 
from the Council of the Vatican, in the last 
assembly of the usurping Church, its fiercest 
anathemas were hurled against modern edu- 
cation. To destroy the free school had been 
the aim of the popes and the Jesuits from 
Paul IV. to Pius IX. To check the growth 
of secular knowledge the Inquisition had 
casuist argued, the popish 
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kings waged deadly wars, the papal mis- | 


sionaries in New York or Cincinnati de- 
manded the overthrow of the chief bulwark 
of freedom; and now, by a remarkable re- 
yulsion, on the hill of Romulus, and looking 
down upon the faded streets where Virginia 
passed on her way to school, or Cornelia 
trained her children, the patriots of Rome 
celebrated the anniversary of a new era, 
when the Eternal City was at least free to 
teach itself. Seats were arranged before 
the modern Senate-house; a great throng 
of Romans gathered; the children chanted 
songs of freedom; orations were delivered ; 
banners waved; patriotic shouts arose ; and 
the triumph of the common-school system 
was celebrated with a general rejoicing that 
will be re-echoed in every school-house from 
the Rhine to the Pacific. 

Legend, tradition, and historical associa- 
tions unite to make the Capitoline Hill the 
appropriate site for the stirring spectacle. 
It is dear to the memories of scholars and 
freemen. It was the smallest and the most 
famous of the seven hills of Rome. Bare, 
rocky, precipitous, it towered over the deso- 
late scene when Romulus led his little col- 
ony to found his village on the Palatine— 
when the Forum was a marsh covered with 
brambles, or the she-wolf wandered upon 
the strands of the Tiber. The asylum 
opened between its rugged peaks to wel- 
come the outcast and the stranger. From 
its citadel the fair Tarpeia looked down 
with avaricious eyes upon the golden arm- 
lets of the Sabine chiefs; opened the fatal 
door; was crushed beneath the shields of 
the treacherous foes. She was the only Ro- 
man woman that ever betrayed her country; 
and her name still clings to the tall cliff of 
the Capitol, from whence its malefactors and 
traitors were flung down on the rocks below. 

Slowly the Latin village grew into a flour- 
ishing town, the town into a great capital; 
and in the reign of the elder Tarquin the 
marshy Forum was drained by the wonderful 
Cloaca. Its shops were filled with the rich 
wares of Etruria, and the government of 
Rome sank into a luxurious despotism. Un- 
der its Etruscan master the city was adorned 
with lavish outlay. On the Capitoline Hill 
the broad foundations of the Roman temple 
were slowhy laid, and throngs of laborers— 
captives, perhaps, and slaves—under the 
guidance of famous architects from Etruria, 
were preparing the site of the great edifice. 
The lower portion of the hill was leveled, 
and an extensive outline drawn, to be per- 
fected by the labors of successive genera- 
tions. The Tarquinian temple, dedicated to 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, probably stood 
upon the southern peak of the Capitoline 
Hill, now known as Monte Caprino. It was 
the most splendid of all the Italian shrines. 
The temples at Peestum and the remains of 
Etruria can scarcely compare with it in size. 


It was nearly twice as large as the Temple of 
Pallas at Athens, and it remained ever after 
the most imposing of the sacred buildings 
at Rome. 

Its situation was singularly fine. It stood 

upon a hill 150 feet in height, and its front, 
turned toward the south, overlooked the Fo- 
rum, and presided over the busy scenes of Ro- 
man life. The front was composed of a col- 
| onnade 192 feet in length, and formed of a 
| triple row of columns. The depth of the 
whole building was 200 feet. It was divided 
into three cella, or shrines, the middle and 
largest dedicated to Jupiter, the right to Mi- 
nerva, and the left to Juno. In front of the 
temple a wide space was left, called the Area 
Capitolina, where meetings of the Comitia 
were sometimes held. The sides of the Cap- 
itoline Hill were built up with stone-work, 
to support the temple, and were protected in 
all accessible places by walis. In the centre 
of the temple a huge statue of Jupiter was 
placed in a sitting posture, the right hand 
holding a thunder-bolt, the left a sceptre. It 
was of clay, the product of the skillful work- 
manship of Etruria. The other deities were 
probably represented in a similar manner; 
and thus, under Tarquin, images and image- 
worship replaced the iconoclastic ritual of 
Numa. 

The Capitoline temple was built slowly 
and with great eare. Like St. Peter’s, it 
employed the labors of many generations. 
Planned by the first Tarquin, it was contin- 
ued by Servius Tullius, was nearly finished 
by the last Tarquin, and was dedicated by 
the chief of the republic at the very birth of 
Roman freedom. Nearly three-quarters of a 
century were consumed in preparing its foun- 

| dations or completing its colonnade; nor does 
the period seem long for so important a work. 
The temple of Tarquin remained ever after- 
| ward the national shrine of the Romans. 
| Here the bravest of the Roman chiefs came 
to pay their adorations at the close of each 
triumphal procession, and here for a thou- 
sand years the Romans continued to worship 
the king of the gods. The original building, 
| indeed, was burned in the time of Sylla; but 
it was soon rebuilt with new splendor, the 
former plan being preserved. It was twice 
| again destroyed, and twice rebnilt; but after 
having completed a duration of more than a 
thousand years, it mysteriously disappeared. 
Even its site has scarcely been ascertained ; 
and while the Parthenon is still nearly per- 
| fect, and the Doric temples at Peestum almost 
unharmed by time, the Capitoline temple, so 
familiar to the scholar, so renowned through 
all the history of Rome, has been wholly 
swept from existence. 

Crowned with its stately shrine, protected 

| by walls of stone, the Capitoline Hill was 
now to witness one of those stirring events 
that have most affected the destiny of men. 
Empires have fallen and been forgotten ; 
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Persian and Assyrian wasted whole nations 
in useless wars; but a single brief struggle 
in the Roman Forum has fixed the attention 
of posterity. From its despotism Rome sud- 
denly rose to freedom. The form of an in- 
jured woman was borne through the busy 
streets of the city, until it rested beneath 
the shadow of the Capitol. The Romans 
swore over Lucretia’s bleeding corpse to live 
forever free. A republic sprang up whose 
example was to awaken the emulation of all 
succeeding ages, whose various history is 
filled with singular instruction, whose vig- 
orous thoughts and generous deeds are still 
the favorite study of freemen. 

In the year 510 B.c., by a striking coin- 
cidence, Rome and Athens declared them- 
selves free, and drove out theirtyrants. The 
quick and active intellect of the Greeks soon 
perfected their liberal institutions, which 
were to sink as rapidly into decay. The Ro- 
mans slowly advanced toward popular equal- 
ity, and maintained, for many centuries, their 
imperfect ideal of a commonwealth. Ro- 
man history is filled with the clamorous con- 
tests of the people against an oligarchy of 
birth or wealth, with the slow labors of the 
reformer, and the gradual advance of free- 
dom. Scarcely had the tyrants been ex- 
pelled when the Roman commons demanded 


universal suflrage, a bankrupt law, the abo- 


st) 


lition of imprisonment for debt, the fall of 


the priestly power, the completion of a per- | 


fect democracy; and the Capitoline Hill 
looked down upon a series of popular assem- 
blies where were discussed by acute deba- 
ters the highest problems of political science, 
The tribune defined the rights of man; the 
oligarch replied with contemptuous zeal ; 
the grave patriot strove to moderate the 
strife of parties. The annual elections were 
decided by the vote in the Campus Martius, 
and were recorded in the priestly books in 
the vaults of the Capitol. 

Then, while Pericles and Phidias were 
covering Athens with the rarest creations of 
immortal art (452 B.c.), the Roman com- 
mons seemed to win a lasting triumph, but, 
soon deceived and fallen, were enslaved by 
the men they had placed in office. The 
Ten, elected by the people, held Rome in a 
terrible bondage, Appius and his colleagues 
plundered the treasury; silenced all opposi- 
tion by terror or by bribes, by threats of 
assassination and by stolen gold; strode 
through the streets of the fallen city, shame- 
less and remorseless—no inexact representa- 
tives of that band of plunderers who so late- 
ly ruled in our own. The civic life of an- 
tiquity, indeed, is never wanting in paral- 
lels to the modern. Once more in the Fo- 
rum, below the Capitoline Hill, a picture 
rises before us whose striking lineaments 
poets and historians, sculptors and painters, 
have renewed. in vigorous coloring, but 
whose simple grandeur needs no lavish paint- 
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|ing. Virginius stands over his child. The 
| people look on in silent sympathy. The 
tyrant Appius scorns their murmurs or thei 
jprayers. The father kisses his daughter: 
| his knife pierces her heart ; and in the death 
of Virginia Rome is again set free. Appius 
Claudius, the chief of demagogues, dies in a 
noisome prison; the republic is saved. The 
Capitoline Hill next becomes the last strong- 
hold of Roman freedom when the Gauls 
swarm through the blazing streets, and, ex- 
cept its garrison, the people have fled to 
new home. Around the beleaguered citadel 
a vast throng of huge barbarians, sated with 
plunder, encamp upon the wasted site of 
the city of Romulus, awaiting the slow effect 
of famine. On the top of the rocky height 
senators and nobles, women and children, 
watch vainly through painful months for the 
aid that never comes. Ona dark and dismal 
night, says the legend, the Gauls climbed 
in single tile up the steep acclivity, until the 
head of a huge savage rose above the bee- 
tling rock, The weary defenders slept; the 
Capitol was lost, had not the sacred geese 
clamored in the Temple of Juno, and changed 
the fate of nations. Manlius awoke, seized 
spear and shield, and saw in the gloom the 
form of his enemy rising above the verge of 
the Capitol. He dashed him down the pree- 
ipice, The garrison sprang to arms, and Man- 
lins was the savior of his country, 

The legend pursues the fate of Manlius, 
The Gauls fled before the arms of Camillus, 
and the people began to rebuild Rome. But 
Camillus was a bitter oligarch, and Marens 
Manlius became the champion of popular 
progress. With what boldness and self-de- 
'votion, what lavish generosity, unbounded 
| benevolence, the reformer gave himself to his 
cause even Livy has not failed to indicate. 
Manlius wasted his fortune in charitable 
deeds, or periled his life in defending the 
poor, At length the oligarchs resolved upon 
his ruin, He was charged with a traitorous 
design of enslaving his country. On amem- 
orable day, when all Rome had gathered in 
the Campus Martius, the reformer was tried 
| before a venal assembly, and might have 
fallen an easy victim. But the Capitol rose 
proudly above the throng, and even the cor- 
rupt oligarchs and usurers could not endure 
to condemn the hero on the scene of his gen- 
‘erous exploit. The trial was adjourned to 
|a distant spot in a sheltered grove. There 
| Manlius was convicted of treason by his un- 
grateful countrymen. He was dragged to the 
pinnacle of the Capitoline Hill, and thrown 
headlong from the Tarpeian Rock. 

Such were the legends that were told 
‘around the evening meal of the Roman 
household as the father gathered his family 
in the simple atrium, or Cornelia bent over 
her children; but whether history or fable, 
the early tales of Rome never fail to bring 
with them an ever-living truth, and are 
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ways on the side of virtue and of progress. |! barbarous popes and cruel barons it became 
The pride of Camillus is checked by omens probably a fortress and a citadel. Its throng 
of approaching misfortune; Virginia dies a of splendid buildings melts away in the im- 
spotless victim at the altar of freedom; the} penetrable gloom. The Temple of Jupiter 
wicked Appius is left to perish among fel-| was perhaps converted into a Christian 
ons; the tribunes teach human equality; | church, or was removed, stone by stone, to 


the Valerii and the Catos, Fabricius and | found palaces and cathedrals. The crowd 
Regulus, proclaim the superiority of a con- | of lesser shrines has proved equally perish- 
scientious life. Nor is it impossible to trace | able. No trace is left of any of the stately 
among the harsh, severe, imperious Romans | buildings that in the fifth century were still 
a secret worship of ideal virtue. fresh and varied, the monuments of a labo- 

With the swift growth of the Roman |rious past; and when in the thirteenth the 
power the legends of the Capitoline Hill in- | Capitol comes out into the light of modern 


dicate a people slowly sinking into moral 


vold, have touched the sources of Roman 
civilization. Even Scipio ascends the Sacred 


weakness. Slavery, superstition, ambition, | 


scrutiny, it seems almost as desolate as when 
it looked down upon the marshy Forum of 
|Romulus. It was soon covered with new 
| buildings. Popes and nobles conspired to 


Hill with no untarnished fame. Soon be- | desecrate its sacred top. A church, a mod- 
neath its shadow the Gracchi perish, and | ern senate-house, a museum, villas, and gar- 
genius, virtue, devotion, intelligence, fail to | dens cover and deface the seene where free- 
save the corrupted state. The murders of | dom rose and died. On the Acropolis only 
Marius, the proscription of Sylla, next fill} the fair and shattered graces of the Parthe- 
with horrors the Forum and the Capitol. | non and a few broken columns disturb the 
Cwsar rules over the fallen republic, and | majesty of a solitude that seems consecrated 


then, amidst the awe of the hapless city, | 


lies bleeding on his pyre at the foot of the 
immovable rock. Horrors redouble, the 
Triumvirs renew the massacres of Marius, 
the head of Cicero looks over the chosen 
scene of his liberal eloquence, and the re- 
public dies with the last accents of his 
tongue, 

The Capitol had now become the central 
shrine of an empire whose varied members 
embraced the most distant and different 
races, the most diverse of creeds. Britons 
and Nubians, Druids and Sabeans, paid trib- 
ute to the central city. The wealth of the 
world passed through the treasury on the 
Capitol. The Temple of Jupiter had grown 
splendid with gold and gems. The plain 
ritual of Numa was exchanged for a lavish 
pomp of sacrifice, incense, processions, and 
songs, that are copied, and perhaps surpass- 
ed, in the dramatic spectacles of St. Peter’s, 
and faintly imitated in the English cathedral. 
A Nero or a Caligula became the supreme 
pontiff of an obedient world, and the tem- 
poral and spiritual despotism of Rome fell 
like a general blight upon mankind. From 
the opening of the Christian era the Capi- 
toline Hill, covered with rich architecture, 
adorned with the spoil of ages, was the 
symbol of national decay. From its sacred 
top were never again to flow lessons and ex- 
amples of advancing freedom. A corrupt 
and fallen race trod the Sacred Way, and 
swept beneath the Arch of Titus. Yet not 
far from the Forum of Cicero might have 
been heard the voice of Paul teaching tem- 
perance and self-restraint, or the glad cries 


of the martyrs as they suffered in the Colos- | 


seum. 

In that dark period when the savages of 
the forests devastated the Eternal City the 
Capitoline Hill is lost to history. Under 


'to the memory of a fallen republic. From 
| the Capitol the faint traces of ancient splen- 
| dor are lost in modern decorations, Yet it 
| is still the Capitol! 
| The Sacred Way passed below the Capito- 
‘line Hill. A clivus or ascent of a hundred 
steps led from the Forum up the aeelivity 
of the Asylum; from thence, amidst a clus- 
ter of porticoes and columns, the path divid- 
}ed on either hand to the temple or the arx. 
| Some graceful arches still indicate the diree- 
‘tion of the Via Sacra, and the depression he- 
‘tween the peaks of the Capitol marks the 
| termination of the clivus. Along the Sacred 
| Way wandered, with hesitating step, the joc- 
‘und Horace and the timid Virgil, Livy or 
| Dionysius. The great Julius lay bleeding in 
ithe midst of the magnificence he had cre- 
i ated. From the acclivities of the Capitol the 
‘company of conspirators seem to summon 
| Rome once more to freedom; from its tem- 
ple the courageous Senate defied the revenge 
| of Hannibal and the impetuous valor of Pyr- 
rhus; Curius and Fabricius sacrificed in its 
shrine; and for a thousand years a shadowy 
throng of consuls, dictators, warriors, states- 
| men, of famous women and patriotic men, of 
| degraded emperors and unbelieving priests, 
pass up the solemn pathway, shine for a mo- 
ment in the light of history, and glide rapid- 
ly away into its deepest shadows. Yet the he- 
roes and rulers of Rome are the possession of 
| mankind, and the splendors of feudal courts 
and the barbarous annals of chivalry have 
produced no characters so eminent, no intel- 
lects so commanding, as those whose memo- 
ries still hover around the Sacred Way. 

Of the spectacles of the Capitol, its tri- 
| umphs were wholly its own. No other hill 
Or citadel, no city nor country, has ventured 

to dedicate a single scene to the haughty 
passions of warfare and the exultation of 
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victory. But as if Roman pride was never | 
to know its retribution, from Romulus to Au- 
relian a succession of conquerors, clad in the 
purple robe, climbed slow ly up the Capitol ; 
and the spoils of the world, the captive 
kings, queens, satraps, and chieftains of 
many lands, Caractacus and Zenobia, were 
dragged before the triumphal car, and filled | 
Rome with transient satisfaction. The tri-| 
umph grew from a simple rite to a gorgeous 
pageant. Tradition relates that the founder, 
Romulus, first ascended the rough sides of 
the Capitol, bearing on his shoulders the 
spoils of Akron. Tarquin passed through 
the streets of his Etruscan city, borne in a 
splendid chariot, and clothed in the purple 
of royalty. Drawn by milk- white 
steeds, with painted cheeks and haughty 
countenance, the conqueror Camillus next 
gave to the national festival a new magnifi- | 
cence. Great bowls of wine and ample en- 
tertainments were set out before every house 
for the victorious soldiers; and as the Roman 
conquests spread from land to land, the tri- 
umph became a varied spectacle, filled with 
the wonders of distant countries, and con- | 
suming many days in the display of its in- | 
structive trophies. 

In the middle period of the career of the | 
republic, while some traits of its earlier aus- 
terity still lingered, and while its eminent 
statesmen yet strove to blend virtue with 
refinement, moderation with glory, self-de- | 
nial with patriotic ambition, the triumph of 
a generous noble was celebrated with a rare 
magnificence, that has been preserved with 
minuteness in the annals of Rome. 2 milius | 
Paulus was the son-in-law of Scipio, and the 
most renowned of the Roman nobility. His | 
form was dignified and graceful; he was elo- | 
quent, accomplished, learned; he had held 
the highest offices of the state, and had con- | 
gquered on many a battle-field. Yet of all the 
spoil that he had brought into the public 
treasury, 7imilius had taken nothing. He| 
was still comparatively poor; he valued in- | 
tegrity above money, power, or fame. He 
taught his children philosophy and self-re- 
straint. He had married his daughter to 
one of the least wealthy but most honest of 
the Roman nobility, and in one small house, 
maintained by the product of a single farm, 
her family of sixteen lived in virtuous con- 
tent. It was said that the daughter of Amil- 
ius was more proud of her husband’s integ- | 
rity than if he had possessed the wealth of 
Asiaticus. 

At sixty the happy Zmilius was summoned 
by his country to undertake the conquest of 
Macedonia. Ever fortunate, he set out to} 
dethrone King Perseus, and reduce the king- 
dom of Alexander to the Roman yoke. For- | 
tune still aided the happy noble. A fair wind | 
bore him to Greece. He passed swiftly on 
to Delphi. He met the Macedonian in “vn 
stronghold, and was soon the master of his 


robe 


| with shouts of joy. 
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kingdom and his treasures. All Greece lay 
at his feet, yet, in the moment of his syc- 
cess, Aimilius felt his joy subdued by the 
dread of some retributive misfortune. Man, 
he said to his children and relatives, is but 
the sport of chance; in the midst of pros- 
perity let him check his exultation. 

To ascend the Capitoline Hill in triumph 
was the highest aim of every Roman chief. 
tain; and however moderate in his desires, 
Paulus was covetous of that final seal of 
greatness, which should be inscribed on his 
tomb, and bear his name onward to the 
glory of his race. Never more magnificent 
spectacle passed up the Sacred Way. Upon 
the rare and boundless treasures of King 
Perseus the conqueror had refused even to 
look; one cup of silver alone he had given 
to his daughter—the first piece of plate she 

3ut Rome had never 


| witnessed such a profusion of gold and val- 


uables as ASmilius now poured into its lap. 


| Of all her robbers he was the most fortunate. 
| The triumph occupied three days. 


Along 
the streets through which it was to pass 
scaffolds were erected, on which were crowd- 
ed the chief citizens, clothed in white. A 


| boundless throng filled every high position, 


and welcomed the victorious army. The 


| Shop-keepers in the Forum and the rustics 


from the Campagna saw with wonder the 


| stately procession. A band of lictors opened 


a passage through the eager crowd. The 
temples smoked with incense; the city rang 
On the first day two 
hundred and fifty chariots, filled with colos- 
sal statues, rare paintings, and works of art, 


| slowly passed before the wondering throng; 


on the second, wagons laden with huge piles 
of burnished arms, with naked swords and 


|clashing pikes, clanked heavily along the 


Sacred Way; then heaps of silver coin in 
lofty vessels, and a long array of silver cups 


| and vases, carved with rare skill by the hap- 


less artists of the East. 

But on the third day a deeper interest 
filled the eager throng. <A burst of trum- 
pets broke upon the ear. One hundred and 
twenty oxen with gilded horns, and hung 
with ribbons and garlands for the sacrificial 
rite, first met the eye; then came great piles 
of gold, of golden goblets, and an enormous 
golden vase towering above the throng—a 


| votive offering fashioned tor Emilius by the 


most famous artist of Greece; and next the 


chariot of Perseus, bearing his armor and his 
| : 
| diadem. 


A sadder spectacle followed. The 
three children of the captive king, too young 
to know their sorrows, stretched out their 
little hands, imploring pity, until even the 
sternest Romans wept until they had disap- 
peared. Perseus came next, with all his 
courtiers, clad in black, and bent with sor- 
row to the earth; and next the joyful con- 
queror, followed by his army, wreathed with 
garlands, and riding in a magnificent chari- 
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ot that displayed his purple robe and noble | 
figure to all his rejoicing countrymen. 

Yet the stroke of fortune which he had 
ever dreaded had already fallen upon Amili- 
us. One of his sons died five days before 
the triumph, a second three days after; and 
the stately Roman, with unfeigned resigna- 
tion, declared that he who led the triumph 
was as striking an instance of the common 
weakness of humanity as he who was drawn 
inchains; that the sons of Perseus, who was 
vanquished, were alive; but those of mil- 
ius, who had conquered, were no more. 

From Amilius to Aurelian the stately pro- 
cessions pursued their august way, at vari- 
ous intervals, until the Capitoline Hill fades 
from sight. At length the chant of priests 
and friars alone resounded upon the ruined 
shrine. Their softer notes disturbed the 
meditations of the great historian as he 
mused upon the fallen glories of Rome, and 
chose his immortal theme. Yet the last 
spectacle on the venerable hill is more sug- 
gestive of hope for mankind than the bar- 
barous triumphs of early freedom or the 
most vigorous contests of the Forum. As 
the centre of a system of national education, 
Rome may once more rule Italy and the Lat- 
in race. From the sacred soil where Paul 
preached and Cicero died a holier font of 
knowledge may well open; and armies of 
teachers, we may trust, will annually ascend 
from age to age the solemn hill, to celebrate 
the swift conquests of their art, and to re- 
late the victories of the free school over pa- 
pal ignorance and a barbarous creed. 

To our own country the Capitol has a 
close relation; nor does any nation owe so 
much to its teaching, or profit so largely from 
its historic scenes. 

In that dim and clouded period when our 
fathers planned a new government they | 
turned for instruction to history. They 
passed with indifference the boasted consti- 
tution of England ; they were weary of that 
feudal barbarism and mental weakness that 
bound a whole nation in blind devotion to 
savage kings or brutal lords; they felt that 
the English institutions rested on popular 
ignorance and servile fear. Nor could they 
see any thing in French history but a suc- 
cession of tyrannical governments, the rule 
of the worst elements of society, and the 
slow destruction of the moral vigor of the 
people. Germany still slumbered in disun- 
ion and decay. They snatched some thoughts 
from the experience of Holland. But far 
down the paths of history, across the fatal 
chasm of the feudal and the papal period, 
beyond the wild inroads of Goth and savage, 
far over the pageant of imperial Rome, they 
caught the last accents of Cicero, and stud- 
ied the brilliant pages of Livy. The image of 
a republic rose before them ; they revived the 
conception of human equality, and resolved 
tocast aside the despotisms of churchor state. 
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It is curious to notice how often the mem- 
ory of the gray and discrowned hill, then 
slumbering under the deepest gloom of pa- 
pal tyranny, must have forced itself upon 
their attention. They founded a new Capi- 
tol on the banks of the Potomac. A trans- 
atlantic Senate renewed the name and some 
of the traits of that of Cicero. Roman sim- 
plicity resumed the place of feudal follies. 
The veto of the tribune was attributed to 
the chief ruler; the meeting of the tribes 
was, perhaps, imitated in the popular assem- 
blies. Scarcely is it necessary to complete 
the parallel. Yet as State after State springs 
up on the wide prairie, beside the shin- 
ing rivers of the West, in solitudes more 
wild and desolate than that which opened 
around the seven hills of Romulus, new Sen- 
ates assemble, new tribunes discuss in pop- 
ular assemblies the wants and the duties of 
freemen, churches and school-houses cluster 
around another Capitol, and the ideas of 
Rome are perfected in the transatlantic wil- 
derness. Nor have our countrymen proved 
ungrateful. Rome gave to America the con- 
ception of a true republic ; America gives to 
Rome the common school. 


GOTTFRIED’S SUCCESS. 

\ QUAINT old house, standing back from 
<i the street, in a little German village. 
On the door-step Hans Vreder is mending a 
fiddle and smoking a pipe. An oldman, Hans, 
lame from a fall in his boyhood, very thin as 
to his figure, and as to his hair also. <A fun- 
ny little blue silk cap, broidered with beads 
and tinsel, is perched on his head. Mina 
had made it and placed it there, so there it 


| must remain. Hans was a maker and mend- 


er of violins. All his life he had been at this 
work. He knew no other interest except 
his love for Mina, which was as natural to 
him as making a violin. He wanted noth- 
ing more than that his Mina should be hap- 
py and his instruments good. 

As he sat and smoked his pipe that warm 
summer afternoon, he could hear his little 
girl singing gayly through the half-closed 
shutters of the room above. She would al- 
ways be “little” to the old father, though, 
in truth, Mina was sixteen to-day, and was 
wearing the gold ear-rings he had given her 
to celebrate the fact. She was sewing in the 
cool room over the shop, and singing with the 
sweetest voice in the world. Such a bright, 
pretty girl she was, with her rosy face and 
yellow hair—such a kind heart was shining 
in her blue eyes—no wonder her father loved 
her as he did. 

Theodore Bildeman, the Biirgermeister’s 
son, loved her too, and sang love-songs un- 
der her window on moonlight nights. He 
might sing them forever, and it would make 
no difference to Mina, except that sometimes 
they woke herup. Poor Theodore, she only 
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laughed at his endless “ Du, du liegst mir | 
im Herzen.” 

Walking slowly down the street toward 
the house where Mina sang came a youth, 
tall and slight, with a thin, dark face. Un- 
der his arm he carried a violin case, and over 
his shoulder a stick with a bundle on its end. 
As he drew near Vreder’s house he raised | 
his head and looked about, seeking whence | 
came that clear, sweet voice. He could not | 
see the girl, but old Hans at the door at- | 
tracted his notice. With a quick step he en- | 
tered the little court-yard, and stood before | 
the violin-maker. 

“Sir,” he said, “I have no money, and I | 
have broken my violin. Will you mend it 
for me ?” 

He stood straight before the old man, | 
ready to turn away without more words | 
should the answer deny him. Hans looked | 
at him over his spectacles with a smile twink- | 
ling in his eyes. 

“* Let me see thy violin, youngster.” 

Quickly the bundle and case were on the | 
grass, and with eager hands the boy undid | 


the straps that secured his instrument. 


1 


“See.” 

The old fellow took it in his hands. In 
an instant a change came over his face. | 
He seemed suddenly to wake up. He touched | 
the fiddle gently, almost tenderly. 

“Where didst thou get this, my boy? | 
Dost thou know what thou hast here ?” 

“Yes; it was my father’s.” 

“A wonderfully fine Guarnerius, or I’m 
mistaken. Mein Kind, such are not easily 
obtained. Tell me truly whence it came.” 

“Tt was my father’s,” cried the youth, 
springing up. ‘ Will you mend it for me? 
If not, I must go.” 

“T’ll mend it. Canst thou play? Here, 
take this and try thy skill while I fix thy 
fiddle.” And he handed the traveler an in- 
strument. 

Presently the fine, rich strains rose up 
into the air. At first Hans worked away 
with his chisel and file, but ere long his fin- 
gers ceased to move; he pushed his specta- 
cles up to the blue silk cap, and only listened. 

Erect and graceful stood the youth, press- 
ing the violin against his shoulder. As he 
played, his hard, dark face grew gentle. His 
great black eyes were filled with a burning 
flame, and they seemed to look far away, to 
see something weird and unearthly. The 
light in them flashed now with a burning 
spark, now seemed to pale and die, as though 
the tears of some great sorrow had fallen. 

How strangely his thin lips parted for a 
moment and showed his teeth! One lock 
of his dark hair fell over the forehead, which 
alone of all his face was fair. If Hans had 
been a sentimental old man, he would have 
trembled, and thought of Medusa and her 
snake-locks. There was great beauty and 
great passion too for so young a face—all | 
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; canst play well. 


| have a home at last will be happiness. 


5 7 aa 
the beauty of strong, bright youth; all the 
passion of the musician’s fiery soul. 

Presently Hans gave a little nod of we}. 
come, and held out his hand to Mina. She 
had stolen softly down the steps at the 
sound of the wonderful music, and as the 
strange boy looked up he saw her standing 
beside her old father. All her face was full 
of a tender, wondering look that the music 
had called forth. She seemed so fair and 
pure. He dropped his arm and looked at 
her—only a moment, but his heart was lost. 
The poor, homeless fiddler fell in love with 
Hans Vreder’s bright little daughter. 

“Why dost thou stop, my son? 
Who taught thee ?” 

“ My father at first; then nobody.” 

“Sit here and rest a while, and Mina shall 
bring thee some broth: thou canst eat as 
well as play, I'll be bound.” 

“Tam hungry.” 

In a moment the girl appeared, carrying a 
bowl of soup. 

“ How art thou called?” asked Hans. 

“ Gottfried.” 

Master Vreder smoked in silence for a little 
while. Suddenly he exclaimed, 

“Wilt thou like to stay here with me, to 
help in the shop and 1 
lins ?” 

“Stay here!” he cried; “oh, master, how 
good you are! I have wandered so long, to 
1 


Thou 


earn to make vio- 


will help you with all my strength.” 

So the strange, gypsy-looking violinist 
staid with the old man until the house and 
little garden were his home, and life away 
from Mina seemed to him impossible. He 
was not quite happy unless he could see her, 
or hear her singing somewhere about the 
house with that pure voice, so full of bright 
and beautiful thoughts. 

As for Mina, what had she done without 
him? Who had walked with her beside the 
brook, and helped her to gather forget-me- 
nots? Who had dug her garden and wa- 
tered her flowers? And how had she lived 
without the music of his violin? And every 
day he was becoming more necessary to her. 
There was never any word of love said be- 
tween them. Their lives were so quiet and 
uneventful that nothing happened to call 
forth the deep feeling in their hearts, until 
once, as they sat side by side in the twilight, 
while the old father smoked his pipe under 
the linden-tree, Hans suddenly said, “ My 
boy, thy talent must not be wasted in this 
little village. Go out into the world and 
make a great name for thyself.” 

** And leave Mina ?” 

That was all he said, but Mina’s heart gave 
a throb, and in the darkness their hands met 
and closed fast together. A nightingale be- 
gan to sing, and the little daughter knew 
her heart, and that she loved the strange, 
dark artist who had wandered to their door. 
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“WE DROPPED HIS ARM AND LOOKED AT HER—ONLY A 
MOMENT, BUT HIS HEART WAS LOST.” 


“Mina has nothing to do with it. Thou 
must become famous. I have written to my 
friend Burghaus at Berlin, and thou shalt 
go and play there at Count Gustave’s con- 
certs. I thought thou wouldst follow me 
in my business, but thou art a player, not a 
maker, of violins. Thou wilt be a famous 
artist. Thou shalt leave this little place, 
and win a great name.” 

Mina heard all this with open eyes of won- 
der; then two little tears rolled down her 
cheeks, and she sprang up and ran into the 
house. 


“Hey! what’s the matter with Mina?” 


cried the father. 
Vou. XLIV.—No. 262.—37 


“Tl go and ask her.” Gottfried hastened 
to find her. 

She was standing by the open window in 
her father’s work-room. The old man’s table 
stood at one side, covered with little saws 
and chisels of various shapes. Above were 
some shelves filled with queer-looking bot- 
tles of varnish and oils for polishing. The 
floor of the room was bare, and scattered 
here and there were blocks and chips of 


| wood. Violins and violas hung on the walls. 


They were quiet enough now, but certainly 
they sang to each other when nobody was 
near. Mina used to listen at night, and 
fancy she could hear them. The latticed 
window stood open to the air, and through 
it the moon was pouring a stream of light 
over the floor and on the head of the maiden. 
She was standing quite straight and still, 
not sobbing even, but tears were slowly roll- 
ing down her cheeks. 
Gottfried came beside her. 
| “ Herzliebchen, what is it ?” he asked, very 
softly. 
| “Oh, Gottfried, I think it was the night- 








21d 


ingale that made me cry.” 
a little sob, and Gottfried had his arm about 
her, and her head was on his breast. 

“JT have loved thee all this time, since the 
first moment I saw thee. Mina, dost thou | 
I was tired and sad because 
my fiddle was broken, when I heard a voice | 
singing. I could not tell whence it came, 
for the great linden hid thy window; then I 
saw thy father, and my violin was mended, | 
so that my way seemed clear again; and 
when I looked up thou wert standing in the 
door-way, so fair and gentle, and I loved 
thee.” 

“ And I, Gottfried, I never knew till now, 
and yet it seems to me that I have loved | 
thee all my life. It is very strange, but I 
never thought it till to-night. Thou canst | 
not go away, Gottfried.” 

“We must speak to father Vreder. 
thou come ?” 

Hand in hand they stood before the old 
father, and told him their romance. But he | 
laughed and shook his head, and said, 

“Wait till he is famous; then, when he | 
comes back with a ribbon from the king, | 
then we will see, my children.” 

“ But, my father, I shall love him no bet- | 
ter when he is famous.” 

No; Gottfried must go away for a year at 
least, and come back famous; then the father | 
would give his consent. So the new lovers | 
were parted, with only this little promise | 
to bind them, for Gottfried had said, 

‘“My Mina, how can I be sure that thou 
wilt not marry Theodore Bildeman while I | 
am away from thee ?” 

She looked up with her blue eyes and an- 
swered him, 


remember ? 


Wilt 


“Gottfried, I will never marry till thou | 
art come home.” 

Then he kissed her lips, and after that, 

though they were not betrothed, though fa- 
ther Vreder had not even given his consent, | 
Mina felt that she belonged to Gottfried, 
that nothing could separate them. 
*““More than a year passed, and Gottfried | 
was beginning to be famous. His name was 
often heard as that of a great artist. Mina 
treasured all these praises, and read them 
over and again, till she almost knew them 
by heart. 

Hans, talking with Laurenz Bréck of an 
evening, nodded his head, and often told 
how the boy had come to him, and how he 
had always known that there was genius in | 
him, and the good counsel and help he had 
given Gottfried. 

Mina would sit under the linden, half 
dreaming, half listening to her father, then 
steal into the work-room where they had 
parted, and her face would dimple and grow 
tender as she thought of her lover in Berlin, 
and wondered when he would come to her 
again. So she would stand till Theodore 


sildeman, perhaps, in passing down the 


Then there came | 


| Mina, 


\is fine and cultivated. 


| ius. 
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street, looked up with too longing eyes, and 
little Mina ran away from his glance, he; 


| dream broken by his ugly, stupid face. 


Theodore was still faithful, though of late 
his serenades had not troubled her so oftey 
as before Gottfried came. 

Her lover wrote to her sometimes, and 
with one letter there had come a ring of blu 


| turquoises, set like a wreath of forget-me- 


nots. He told her of his success at Berlin: 


how the king had sent for him, and made 


| him play at the palace; how he had made 


a beautiful young countess cry with his mu- 


| sic, and that in the morning she had sent 
| him a bow with a diamond in its end; and, 


finally, that he was going to play for her the 
next day at her chiteau without the city 
gate. “Iam growing famous, and rich too, 
and in another year I shall come to 
claim thee from father Vreder. 
wait for me, mein Kind ?” 

Wait for him? Forever! 

In the chateau outside the city gate Gott- 
fried was daily becoming a more welcome 
guest. The poor violinist, with the refine- 
ment of his art, was worthy to enter any 
salon, was as a prince among the noble peo- 
ple whom he met. Certainly the countess 
thought so. Never had she been more gra- 
cious than to this stranger. He seemed at 
once to be taken under her protection. She 
was young, beautiful, and a widow. 

Gottfried was happy to betake himself to 


Thou wilt 


| his little room, and there to write all about 


his triumphs to his beloved Mina. 
“The countess is, without doubt, very 


| beautiful,” he wrote; “though, to my mind, 


she is too tall and dark. Her taste in music 
Her manners are 
charming, and the fifty florins that I found 


| neatly hidden in my violin case, on my re- 
| turn from playing at her house, are charm- 


ing also. Iam to go again to the opera, in 
her box, to-morrow evening, and to be pre- 
sented there to the Duke of Saxe Schwollern 
Hochsberg, the amateur of music.” 

Such letters, with descriptions of the world 
he was making more bright, made Mina very 
glad. She quite loved the countess, because 
she so well appreciated her Gottfried’s gen- 
And fifty florins was surely a great 
sum to gain by one evening’s playing. Gott- 
fried would soon be rich! Happy Mina, 
singing softly as she thought of her sweet- 
heart, did she never notice how father Vre- 
der and Laurenz Bréck held their heads 
close together as they talked, and how cau- 
tiously they looked at her? The Herr Biir- 
germeister Bildeman came often to see her 
father, and spoke earnestly with him, stand- 
ing at the gate, where she could not hear 
what they were saying. Theodore was sing- 
ing serenades again, and startled her from 
a dream of Gottfried with his rough bass 
voice, groaning forth, 

“Du meine Seeie, du mein Herz.” 
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“Oh,” said Mina, “ why does he sing ?” to you I feel I must tell of my treasure, She 
Laurenz Bréck had not been seen for sev-| is very young and fair, and she loves me 
eral days. Father Vreder was quite lost | truly.” 


without him, and sat on the door-step and The countess bowed. She was very pale 
tried to smoke, forgetting that his pipe was | now, even her lips. Two tears fell upon 
not lighted. the crimson cushion; then suddenly she 

“ Where is Herr Brock, my father ?” asked | stretched out her hand, and clasped it for an 
Mina. |instant round his wrist. She bent over her 


“He has gone away, Kindlein, to Berlin.” | flowers. The opera went on. 

“To Berlin! Why did he not tell me? The next day Gottfried called at the chaé- 
[ would have sent a greeting by him. He | teau to bid the lady farewell. He was not 
will see Gottfried ?” admitted. On his table at night he found 

“ Perhaps,” said Vreder. | a little packet with this note: 

“ Did Gottfried know that he was coming, ‘s When, dear friend, you ace cnce more thal euees 
father ?” maiden who has pl ghied you her troth, give her this 

“J thins not, Mina.” Then he took to‘his | token from one who knew you and esteemed your 
cold pipe again, and said no more. genius, and who prays that Heaven may bless your 


His daughter wondered why she had not ana a 
been told that Herr Brick was going, and Herr Brock from his seat had watched the 
thought how glad Gottfried would be to see | by-play in the countess’s box ; and though he 
him and hear news of her. had heard no words, he had carefully marked 


Laurenz Bréck had gone to Berlin, and | the earnestness of the young man, the count- 
had obtained a seat at the opera-house, | ess’s rapt attention. 
whence he could gaze into the countess’s box,| What did it mean? He had heard many 
and from this point he had watched its in-| rumors of Gottfried’s marriage with the 
mates. He saw the door open to admit sev- | Countess Jessonda. What he had seen was 
eral people, and the countess leaning on the enough to confirm them. He would not go 
arm of a very elegant gentleman. to see Gottfried; he would hasten home to 
“The violinist Gottfried,” said a commu-| his friend Vreder with the information he 
nicative neighbor: “they say he is to marry | had already obtained. 
her.” “And Hans shall decide. It will be best 
“So!” said Brock. for Mina to marry Theodore Bildeman at 
The opera was “ Robert.” The princesson once. He loves her truly, and she should 
the stage was singing uncommonly flat. The reward him. This will swt the Biirgermeis- 
countess leaned languidly back among the , ter well.” 
crimson draperies, and played with her white Brock came next day, and father Vreder 
bouquet, while over its petals her eyes fixed and he talked and smoked themselves into 
themselves on Gottfried’s face. an excited state of mind. Then there was 
“Robert! Robert! ich liebe dich,” sang | another meeting with Herr Bildeman. 
the princess. “Mein Kind,” said Vreder, with solemn 
Gottfried lifted his glance, and met the | air, “ hast thou heard from Gottfried of late ? 
gaze of the countess. Such a wild, longing Has he mentioned the Countess Jessonda ?” 


look was in those beautiful eyes. The words “Yes, my father; Gottfried often speaks 
of the song seemed empty. The actress of his beautiful friend.” 
seemed a doll. For a moment intense sor- “Mina, thou shouldst think no more of 


row filled his heart. She had been so good Gottfried. Little one, he is not true to thee. 
to him; she was so beautiful and noble. “1 All Berlin is full of the tidings of his ap- 
will tell her of my little Mina,” he thought. proaching marriage with this noble lady.” 
“That must help her back to her peaceful, “Is that what Herr Bréck had to tell 
life. It is the music that has roused this thee?” 
spirit.” He drew near his friend and leaned Mina was standing by her father’s chair. 
over her. The color flashed into her face. | Her hands, that had been playing with the 
“Gniidige Griifin,’ he said, “this music | tassel of his cap, fell idly by her sides. 
moves you, and it touches me too, this pas-| “Mein Kind, the good Herr Brick saw 
sionate music of love; for it brings to my them at the opera speaking together as only 
heart the thought of a fair little maiden those who are betrothed should speak; and 
whom I am going soon to see. Ina few days he believes that the report is true that Gott- 
I shall leave Berlin, though she does not ex- fried will marry the countess.” 


pect me now.” He went on very quietly, yet “The Herr Brick is not good, my father. 
he knew that her face was burning, that her He has not told the truth.” 
eyes were as though she had become blind. She walked quickly away from his side 


“T have spoken to no one in Berlin of my and stood by the window, looking out at the 
happiness; but far away my Mina is waiting sky and the little white clouds sailing about. 
for me until I am rich enough to claim her “Mina, thou art wrong to speak so of thy 
from the old father. You have been so true old friend. Biirgermeister Bildeman heard 
a friend to me, you have helped me so, that | of this first. He too thinks it.” 
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‘IT do not believe the Herr Bildeman.” 
“In whom wilt thou believe, then, thou 
erazy child? Thou shalt have nothing more 


to do with this Gottfried. Dost thou hear 
me? Thou shalt believe me.” 
The old man had risen from his chair, still 


grasping it with one hand, while with the 
other he held defiantly aloft the fluttering 
blue silk cap, which he had in his wrath 
plucked off by the tassel. His little round 
eyes peered angrily through his spectacles, 
and the color had mounted to his shining 
bald crown. 

‘Mina, answer me.” 

She came up to him then, and laid her 
hands upon his breast. Her eyes were very 
bright, though her lips trembled. 

“Father, thou knowest that I love Gott- 
fried. I must believe him. He is not false 
to me—I know it. Only have patience, and 
thou too shalt know that he is true to his 
little Mina.” 

Then she left him, standing with his arms 
upraised. But she was gone. So he put his 
cap on again, sat down, and lighted his pipe. 

Did Mina mean to disobey him? He must 
talk it over again with Brick. Bréck was a 
bachelor, and could decide more calmly than 
if he had children of his own. 

Mina had just left her father, and was 
hurrying to the quiet of her own room, that 
she might there think of her lover, and whis- 
per softly how much she trusted him. But 
the house door opened, and the head of the 
Biirgermeister was thrust in. He gazed about 
through his great blue spectacles, and on 
seeing Mina standing in the passage-way, he 
stepped quickly in and took off his hat. 

“ Ach, Friiulein,” he said, “Iam most glad 
that I have the good fortune to find you 
alone and unoceupied. Iam come to give 
you a few words of friendly sympathy and 
advice. I am aware that the foolish attach- 
ment which you have entertained for the 
false fiddler Gottfried is now at an end, 
and I would congratulate you on so fortu- 
nate an escape. Let me inform you, liebes 
Friiulein, that my son Theodore, an excellent 
young man, and possessed of great talent, 
has long loved you most truly. He is rich, 
and a musician, and can offer you a 
handsome house and a brave income. I 
would advise you, my child, to think favor- 
ably of his suit. Your father has already 
given his consent.” 

The Biirgermeister made her a low bow, 
and came forward as if to take her hand; 
but suddenly she gave a little cry, and cov- 
ering her face, fled away, and left him smil- 
ing superciliously at the bare walls. 

“ Very good,” he muttered, as he departed. 
“Theodore shall take hope from this. Just 
so did the Frau Bildeman, as a girl, when 
I first offered her the honor of my hand; 
though, indeed, it was not till she became 
the widow Crabs that she accepted me. 


also 


My opinion is that women are all alike: 
they are always a little coy and foolish, and 
need to be managed.” 

Poor Mina was crying alone up stairs, 
Had they all conspired to make her marry 
Theodore, whom she hated? “ Gottfried.” 
she sobbed, “I will not break my promise. 
I will never marry till thou art come home.” 

Had the Biirgermeister told the truth? 
Had her father consented to give her to that 
stupid son Theodore, to let her heart Ix 
broken ? 

His sad-eyed, gentle daughter made old 
Hans quite melancholy. He did not guess 
that she was still determined to believe in 
hef absent lover. He thought that she was 
ready to submit to his will, and felt very 
tenderly toward her in consequence. 

Nothing was said for several days about 
the false Gottfried or the true Theodore. 
Then Hans, thinking the right time had 
come, and still acting upon the excellent 
advice of his friends, said, in a commanding 
manner, 

“Thou wilt this evening receive a visit 
from the son of the Biirgermeister. It is my 
wish that thou treat him in a manner befit- 
ting the honor he does thee, and that thou 
remember that I hope to see thee well settled 
before I die. Thy father commands thee to 
accept his offer.” Then he very hurriedly 
left the room, as if he feared Mina would an- 
swer him. 

“Ah,” she sighed, “thou dear Christ help 
me !” 

She was sitting under the linden-tree in 
the court-yard, waiting sadly for the prom- 
ised visit of her suitor. She had resolved to 
ask his mercy. “I believe he has a kind 
heart; he will not force me to marry him 
against my will,” she thought. Some tears 
had fallen. She had not heard from Gott- 
fried for more than a week. Could it be 
that he was ceasing to love her—that he 
meant to forsake her? Then she was fright- 
ened to have imagined such a thing, even 
for a moment. The beloved Gottfried, she 
would trust him forever! 

The Biirgermeister’s son was coming quick- 
ly down the street. Suddenly he paused in 
his walk, looked sharply at a figure advan- 
cing from the opposite direction, turned on 
his heel, and hastened home even more rap- 
idly than he had left it. His father met him 
at the door. 

“Well, my son? She consents gladly ?” 

“Thou wouldst have made a fool of me, 
thou and the old man. Gottfried has come 
home.” 

Mina’s eyes were turned away from the 
street ; she did not see the tall, supple figure. 
Under his arm he carried a violin case, over 
his shoulder the stick and bundle—just as he 
had come four years ago. But the face of 
the homeless boy had been full of a sort of 
hopeless longing, of disappointment; now, 
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the face of the man was lighted with the 
beautiful aspirations of his art, with the 
firmness of his success, and with the blessed 
thought of his dear Mina waiting for him 
under the brown gables of the violin-mak- 
er’s house. 

The gate-latch clicked; Mina drew an- 
other sigh—Theodore had come: oh, to be 
true and firm! She clasped her hands. 
Gottfried’s quick eye caught the shimmer 
of the dying sunlight on her yellow hair. 
He stood beside her for an instant; he saw 
the undried tears upon her cheek, and the 
little hands pressed tight together. Very 
softly, very tenderly he spoke, just as he had 
done before: 

‘“ Herzliebchen, what is it ?” 

She shivered like a leaf when the wind 
blows, then, with a little moan, ‘“ Oh, Gott- 
fried! oh, my all-dearest!” she sank upon his 
breast. 


home-coming: how Mina, smiling and glad, 
would hasten to meet him, and shyly give 


him her cheek to kiss, or, perhaps, would | 


throw her soft arms about his neck, and 
speak his name. Here was Mina resting in 
his arms as if it were she who had come 
home, from the weary journey. All her 
bright gladness was gone. She had said no 
word of welcome; she was overcome with 
grief. And yet he was content: never had 
she seemed to love him so well. 

He sat down under the old linden, and 
held her, caressing and murmuring softly to 
her, till her weeping was stilled. 

Sitting thus the evening closed around 
them, and father Vreder came out upon the 
door-step to look for his daughter. He 


shaded his eyes carefully from the candle he 
was holding. He saw Mina beside her lover. 
Surely that is not Theodore. ‘“ Himmel’s 
Ruh, it is Gottfried!” With a bound he is 
beside them, and seizing Gottfried about 
the neck, kisses him heartily on both cheeks. 
“Ah, my children, I have been wrong and 
foolish. God be thanked that thou art come 
home in time. I must talk this over with 
Brick. He has not behaved well. Tell 
Gottfried how we have treated thee, my 
little angel: how we would have thee be- 
lieve him false, and all because the Biirger- 
meister wanted thee to marry his son Theo- 
dore. Bréck is greatly to blame. Gott sei 


| dank !” 


The little father was wild with joy, and 
seemed to have forgotten his own share in 
the conspiracy. It had all been the fault 
of Brick and the Biirgermeister, who now 


| appeared at the gate. 
He had often pictured to himself this | 


“Ha, ma’m’selle, your tardy lover has re- 
turned at last; and now you will believe all 
that he tells you,” cried Bildeman. 

“ And about the countess, did you arrange 
that little matter to advantage before you 
left Berlin?” sneered Brick, who saw his 
power fast ebbing away. 

“The Countess Jessonda has been a very 
good friend to me, Herr Bréck, and that she 
still is,” answered Gottfried. ‘“ Liebchen, 
she sends thee a jewel to wear on thy wed- 
ding-day.” 

“Good-night, Herr Biirgermeister; good- 
night, friend Brick,” says the little father, 
almost jumping up and down with pleasure. 
“T shall hope to see you soon again, when 
you will dance at the betrothal-feast of my 
children, Gottfried and Mina!” 





THE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DRIAN URMAND had been three days 
LX gone from Granpere before Michel Voss 
found a fitting opportunity for talking to 
his niece. It was not a matter, as he 
thought, in which there was need for any 
great hurry, but there was need for much 
consideration. Once again he spoke on the 
subject to his wife. “If she’s thinking about 
George, she has kept it very much to her- 
self,” he remazked. 

“Girls do keep it to themselves,” said 
Madame Voss. 

“Tm not so sure of that. They generally 
show it somehow. Marie never looks love- 
lorn. I don’t believe a bit of it; and as for 
him, all the time he has been away he has 
never so much as sent a word of a message 
to one of us.” 


“ He sent his love to you, when I saw him, 
quite dutifully,” said Madame Voss. 

“Why don’t he come and see us, if he 
cares for us? It isn’t of him that Marie is 
thinking.” 

“Tt isn’t of any body else, then,” said Ma- 
dame Voss. “I never see her speak a word 
to any of the young men, nor one of them 
ever speaking a word to her.” Pondering 
over all this, Michel Voss resolved that he 
would have it all out with his niece on the 
following Sunday. 

On the Sunday he engaged Marie to start 
with him after dinner to the place on the 
hill-side where they were cutting wood. It 
was a beautiful autumn afternoon, in that 
pleasantest of all months in the year, when 
the sun is not too hot, and the air is fresh 
and balmy, and one is still able to linger 
abroad, loitering either in or out of the 
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and 
but 


shade, when the midges cease to bite, 
the sun no longer scorches and glares; 
the sweet vestiges of summer remain, and 
every thing without-doors is pleasant and 
friendly, and there is the gentle, unrecog- 
nized regret for the departing year, the un- 
conscious feeling that its glory is going from 


us, to add the inner charm of a soft melan- | 


choly to the outer luxury of the atmosphere. 
I doubt whether Michel Voss had ever real- 
ized the fact that September is the kindliest 
of all the months, but he felt it, and enjoyed 
the leisure of his Sunday afternoon when he 


could get his niece to take a stretch with | 


On these occa- 
Madame Voss was left at home with 
M. le Curé, who liked to linger over his little 
cup of coffee. 


him on the mountain-side. 


sions 


Madame Voss, indeed, seldom 


cared to walk very far from the door of her | 


own house; and on Sundays to go to the 
church and back again was certainly sufti- 
cient exercise. 

Michel Voss said no word about Adrian 
Urmand as they were ascending the hill. 
He was too wise for that. He could not 
have given effect to his experience with suf- 
ficient eloquence had he attempted the task 
while the burden of the rising ground was 
upon his lungs and chest. They turned into 
a saw-mill as they went up, and counted the 
scantlings of timber that had been cut, and 
Michel looked at the cradle to see that it 
worked well, and to the wheels to see that 
they were in good order, and observed that 


the channel for the water required repairs, | 


and said a word as to the injury that had 


come to him because George had left him. | 


“Perhaps he may come back soon,” said 
Marie. To this he made no answer, but 
continued his path up the mountain-side. 
“There will be plenty of feed for the cows 
this autumn,” said Marie Bromar. “That is 
a great comfort.” 

“Plenty,” said Michel; “plenty.” But 
Marie knew from the tone of his voice that 
he was not thinking about the grass, end so 
she held her peace. But the want or plenty 
of the pasture was generally a subject of the 
greatest interest to the people of Granpere 
at that special time of the year, and one on 
which Michel Voss was ever ready to speak. 
Marie therefore knew that there was some- 
thing on her uncle’s mind. Nevertheless he 
inspected the timber that was cut, and made 
some remarks about the work of the men. 
They were not so careful in barking the logs 
as they used to be, and upon the whole he 
thought that the wood itself was of a worse 
quality. What is there that we do not find 
to be deteriorating around us when we con- 
sider the things in detail, though we are 


willing enough to admit a general improve- 


ment? “Yes,” said he, in answer to some 
remarks from Marie, ‘‘we must take it, no 
doubt, as God gives it to us, but we need 


not spoil it in the handling. Sit down, my 


dear; I want to speak to you for a few min- 
utes.” Then they sat down together on g 
large prostrate pine, which was being pre- 
pared to be sent down to the saw-mill. “My 
dear,” said he, “‘ I want to speak to you about 
Adrian Urmand.” She blushed and trem- 
bled as she placed herself beside him, but 
he hardly noticed it. He was not quite at 
his ease himself, and was a little afraid of 
the task he had undertaken. “ Adrian tells 
me that he asked you to take him as your 
lover, and that you refused.” i 

“Yes, Uncle Michel.” 

“But why, my dear? How are you to 
do better? Perhaps I or your aunt should 
have spoken to you first, and told you that 
we thought well of the match.” 

“Tt wasn’t that, uncle. I knew you 
thought well of it; or, at least, I believed 
that you did.” 

“And what is your objection, Marie ?” 

“T don’t object to M. Urmand, uncle—at 
least, not particularly.” 

“But he says you do object. You would 
not accept him when he offered himself.” 

“No; I did not accept him.” 

“But you will, my dear—if he comes 
again ?” 

“No, uncle.” 

“And why not? 
man ?” 

“Oh yes—that is, I dare say.” 

“And he has a good business. I do not 
know what more you could expect.” 

“T expect nothing, uncle—except not to 
go away from you.” 

“ Ah—but you must go away from me. I 
should be very wrong, and so would your 
aunt, to let you remain here till you lose 
your good looks, and become an old woman 
on our hands. You are a pretty girl, Marie, 
and fit to be any man’s wife, and you ought 
to take a husband. I am quite in earnest 
now, my dear; and I speak altogether for 
your own welfare.” 

“T know you are in earnest, and I know 
that you speak for my welfare.” 

“Well; well; what then? Of course it 
is only reasonable that you should be mar- 
ried some day. Here is a young man in a 
better way of business than any man, old or 
young, that comes into Granpere. He has a 
house in Basle, and money to put in it what- 
ever you want. And for the matter of that, 
Marie, my niece shall not go away from me 
empty-handed.” 

She drew herself closer to him, and took 
hold of his arm and pressea it, and looked 
up into his face. “I brought nothing with 
me,” she said, “and I want to take nothing 
away.” 

“Ts that it?” he said, speaking rapidly. 
“Let me tell you, then, my girl, that you 
shall have nothing but your earnings—your 
fair earnings. Don’t you take trouble about 
that. Urmand and I will settle that be- 


Is he not a good young 
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tween us, and I will go bail there shall be 
no unpleasant words. As I said before, my 
girl sha’n’t leave my house empty-handed ; 
but, Lord bless you, he would only be too 
happy to take you in your petticoat—just 
as you are. I never saw a fellow more in 
love with a girl. Come, Marie, you need 
not mind saying the word to me, though 
you could not bring yourself to say it to 
him.” 

“T can’t say that word, uncle, either to 
you or to him.” 

“And why the devil not?” said Michel 
Voss, who was beginning to be tired of be- 
ing eloquent. 

“T would rather stay at home with you 
and my aunt.” 

“Oh, bother !” 

“Some girls stay at home always. All 
girls do not get married. I don’t want to be 
taken to Basle.” 

“This is all nonsense,” said Michel, get- 
ting up. “If you’re a good girl, you will do 
as you are told.” 

“Tt would not be good to be married to a 
man if I do not love him.” 

“But why shouldn’t you love him? He’s 
just the man that all the girls always love. 
Why don’t you love him?” As Michel Voss 
asked this last question, there was a tone of 
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*““pon’T YOU KNOW THAT A YOUNG WOMAN LIKE YOU OUGHT TO BE MARRIED SOME DAY. 
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anger in his voice. He had allowed his 
niece considerable liberty, and now she was 
unreasonable. Marie, who, in spite of her 
devotion to her uncle, was beginning to 
think that she was ill used by this tone, 
made no reply. *‘I hope you haven’t been 
falling in love with any one else ?” continued 
Michel. 

“No,” said Marie, in a low whisper. 

“T do hope you’re not still thinking of 
George, who has left us without casting a 
thought upon you. Ido hope that you are 
not such a fool as that.” Marie sat perfectly 
silent, not moving; but there was a frown 
on her brow, and a look of sorrow mixed 
with anger on her face. But Michel Voss 
did not see her face. He looked straight be- 
fore him as he spoke, and was flinging chips 
of wood to a distance in his energy. “If 
it’s that, Marie, I tell you you had better 
get quit of it at once. It can come to no 
good. Here is an excellent husband for you. 
Be a good girl, and say that you will accept 
him.” 

“T should not be a good girl to accept a 
man whom I do not love.” 

“Ts it any thought about George that 
makes you say so, child?” Michel paused a 
moment for an answer. “Tell me,” he con- 
tinued, with almost angry energy, “is it be- 
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cause of George that you refuse yourself this 
young man ?” 

Marie paused again for a moment, and 
then she replied, ‘ No, it is not.” 

“Tt is not?” 

“No, uncle.” 

“Then why will you not marry Adrian 
Urmand ?” 

“Because I do not care for him. Why 
won’t you let me remain with you, uncle ?” 

She was very close to him now, and lean- 
ing against him; and her throat was half 
choked with sobs, and her eyes were full of 
tears. Michel Voss was a soft-hearted man, 
and inclined to be very soft of heart where 
Marie Bromar was concerned. On the other 
hand, he was thoroughly convinced that it 
would be for his niece’s benefit that she 
should marry this young trader; and he 
thought also that it was his duty as her un- 
cle and guardian to be round with her, and 
make her understand that, as her friends 
wished it, and as the young trader himself 
wished it, it was her duty to do as she was 
desired. Another uncle and guardian in his 
place would hardly have consulted the girl 
at all. Between his desire to have his own 
way and reduce her to obedience, and the 
temptation to put his arm round her waist 
and kiss away her tears, he was uneasy and 
vacillating. She gently put her hand with- 
in his arm, and pressed it very close. 

“Won't you let me remain with you, un- 
cle? Ilove you and Aunt Josey” (Madame 
Voss was named Josephine, and was general- 
ly called Aunt Josey) “and the children. I 
could not go away from the children. And 
I like the house. I am sure I am of use in 
the house.” 

“Of course you are of use in the house. 
It is not that.” 

“Why, then, should you want to send me 
away ?” 

“What nonsense you talk, Marie! Don’t 


ought to be married some day—that is, if 
she can get a fitting man to take her? What 
would the neighbors say of me if we kept 
you at home to drudge for us, instead of | 
settling you out in the world properly ?| 
You forget, Marie, that I have a duty to 
perform, and you should not make it so aif- 
ficult.” 

“But if I don’t want to be settled ?” said | 
Marie. “Who cares for the neighbors? If | 
you and I understand each other, is not that 
enough ?” 

“T care for the neighbors,” said Michel 
Voss, with energy. 

“And must I marry a man I don’t care 
a bit for because of the neighbors, Uncle 
Michel 2” asked Marie, with something ap- 
proaching to indignation in her voice. 

Michel Voss perceived that it was of no 





use for him to carry on the argument. He 
entertained a half-formed idea that he did 


not quite understand the objections go 
strongly urged by his niece; that there was 
something on her mind that she would not 
tell him, and that there might be cruelty in 
urging the matter upon her; but, in oppo- 
sition to this, there was his assured convie- 
tion that it was his duty to provide well 
and comfortably for his niece, and that 

was her duty to obey him in acceding to 
such provision as he might make. And 
then this marriage was undoubtedly a good 
marriage—a match that would make all the 
world declare how well Michel Voss had 
done for the girl whom he had taken under 
his protection. It was a marriage that he 
could not bear to see go out of the family. 
It was not probable that the young linen 
merchant, who was so well to do in the 
world, and who, no doubt, might have his 
choice in larger places than Granpere—it 
was not probable, Michel thought, that he 
would put up with many refusals. The girl 
would lose her chance, unless he, by his firm- 
ness, could drive this folly out of her. Ana 
yet how could he be firm, when he was 
tempted to throw his great arms about her, 
and swear that she should eat of his bread 
and drink of his cup and be unto him as a 
daughter till the last day of their joint ex- 
istence? When she crept so close to him 


;and pressed his arm, he was almost over- 
come by the sweetness of her love and by 


the tenderness of his own heart. 

“Tt seems to me that you don’t under- 
stand,” he said at last. “I didn’t think 
that such a girl as you would be so silly.” 

To this she made no reply, and then they 
began to walk down the hill together. 

They had walked half-way home, he step- 
ping a little in advance—because he was 
still angry with her, or angry rather with 
himself in that he could not bring himself to 


| scold her properly—and she following close 
| behind his shoulder, when he stopped sud- 
you know that a young woman like you| 


denly and asked her a question which came 


| from the direction his thoughts were taking 
at the moment. ‘You are sure,” he said, 


“that you are not doing this because you 
expect George to come back to you?” 

“ Quite sure,” she said, bearing forward a 
moment, and answering him in a whisper 
when she spoke. 

“ By my word, then, I can’t understand it. 
I can’t indeed. Has Urmand done any thing 
to offend you ?” 

“Nothing, uncle.” 

“Nor said any thing ?” 

“Not a word, uncle. I am not offended. 
Of course I am much obliged to him. Only 
I don’t love him.” 

“By my faith I don’t understand it. I 
don’t indeed. It is sheer nonsense, and you 
must get over it. I shouldn’t be doing my 
duty if I didn’t tell you that you must get 
over it. He will be here again in another 
ten days, and you must have thought bet- 


ter of it by that time. You must indeed, 
Marie.” 

Then they walked down the hill in silence 
together, each thinking intently on the pur- 
nose of the other, but each altogether mis- 
ynderstanding the other. Michel Voss was 
issured that she had twice declared that she 
was altogether indifferent to his son George. 
What he might have said or done had she 
declared her affection for her absent lover, 
he did not himself know. He had not ques- 
tioned himself on that point. Though his 
wife had told him that Marie was ever think- 
ing of George, he had not believed that it 
He had no reason for disliking a 
between his son and his wife’s 
When he had first thought that they 
were going to be lovers, under his nose, with- 
out his permission— going to commence a 
new kind of life between themselves with- 
out so much as a word spoken to him or by 
him—he had found himself compelled to in- 
terfere, compelled as a father and an uncle. 
That kind of thing could never be allowed 
to take place in a well-ordered house with- 
out the expressed sanction of the head of 
the household. He had interfered—rather | 
roughly ; and his son had taken him at his | 
word. He was sore now at his son’s coldness | 
to him, and was disposed to believe that his 
son cared not at all for any one at Granpere. 
His niece was almost as dear to him as his son, 
and much more dutiful. Therefore he would 
do the best he could for his niece. Marie’s 
declaration that George was nothing to her 
—that she did not thiak of him—was in ac- 
cordance with his own ideas. His wife had 
been wrong. His wife was usually wrong 
when any headwork was required. There 
could be no good reason why Marie Bromar | 
should not marry Adrian Urmand. 

But Marie, as she knew very well, had 
never declared that George Voss was noth- 
ing to her, he was forgotten, or that her 
heart was free. He had gone from her and 
had forgotten her. She was quite sure of 
that. And should she ever hear that he was 
married to some one else—as it was proba- 
ble that she would hear some day—then she 
would be free again. Then she might take 
this man or that, if her friends wished it, 
and if she could bring herself to endure the 
proposed marriage. But at present her troth 
was plighted to George Voss; and where her 
troth was given, there was her heart also. 
She could understand that such a cireum- | 
stance, affecting one of so little importance | 
as herself, should be nothing to a man like 
her uncle; but it was every thing to her. 
George had forgotten her, and she had wept 
sorely over his want of constancy. But 
though telling herself that this certainly 
was so, she had declared to herself that she 
would never be untrue till his want of truth 
had been put beyond the reach of doubt. 
Who does not know how hope remains, 
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when reason has declared that there is no 
longer ground for hoping ? 

Such had been the state of her mind hith- 
erto; but what would be the good of enter- 
taining hope, even if there were ground for 
hoping, when, as was so evident, her uncle 
would never permit George .and her to be 
man and wife? And did she not owe every 
thing to her uncle? And was it not the 
duty of a girl to obey her guardian? Would 
not all the world be against her if she re- 
fused this man? Her mind was tormented 
by a thousand doubts, when her uncle said 
another word to her, just as they were en- 
tering the village: 

“You will try and think better of it, will 
you not, my dear?” She wassilent. “Come, 
Marie, you can say that you will try. Wilk 
you not try ?” 

“ Yes, uncle, I will try.” 

Michel Voss went home in a good humor, 
for he felt that he had triumphed; and poor 
Marie returned broken-hearted, for she was 
aware that she had half yielded. 
that her uncle was triumphant. 


She knew 


——@———— 


CHAPTER V. 

WHEN Edmond Greisse was back at Gran- 
pere he well remembered his message, but 
he had some doubt as to the expediency of 
delivering it. He had to reflect, in the first 
place, whether he was quite sure that mat- 
ters were arranged between Marie and Adri- 
an Urmand. The story had been told to 
him as being certainly true by Peter, the 
waiter. And he had discussed the matter 
with other young men, his associates in the 
place, among all of whom it was believed 
that Urmand was certainly about to carry 
away the young woman with whom they 
were all more or lessin love. But when, on 
his return to Granpere, he had asked a few 
more questions, and had found that even 
Peter was now in doubt on a point as to 
which he had before been so sure, he began 
to think that there would be some difficulty 
in giving his message. He was not without 
some little fear of Marie, and hesitated to 
tell her that he had spread the report about 
her marriage. So he contented himself with 
simply announcing to her that George Voss 
intended to visit his old home. 

“Does my uncle know ?” Marie asked. 

“No; you are to tell him,” said Greisse. 

“T am to tell him! Why should I tell 
him? You can tell him.” 

“But George said that I was to let you 
know, and that you would tell your uncle.” 
This was quite unintelligible to Marie ; but 
it was clear to her that she could make no 
such announcement after the conversation 
which she had had with her uncle. It was 
quite out of the question that she should be 
the first to announce George’s return, when 
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she had been twice warned on that Sunday | 

afternoon not to think of him. ‘You had | 
better let my uncle know yourself,” she said, 
as she walked away. 


George, she thought, had come back a man 
more to be worshiped than ever, as far as ap- 
pearance went. What woman could doubt 


But young Greisse,| for a moment between two such men? 


knowing that he was already in trouble, 
and feeling that he might very probably 
make it worse, held his peace. When, there- 
fore, one morning George Voss showed him- 
self at the door of the inn, neither his father 
nor Madame Voss expected him. 

But his father was kind to him, and his 
step-mother hovered round him with dem- 


much were due to him for coming back at 
all. “But you expected me ?” said George. 

“No indeed,” said his father. “We did 
not expect you now any more than on any 
other day since you left us.” 


“T sent word by Edmond Greisse,” said | 
Edmond was interrogated, and de- | 
clared that he had forgotten to give the 


George. 


message. George was too clever to pursue 
the matter any further, and when he first 
met Marie Bromar there was not a word said 
between them beyond what might have been 
said between any young persons so related 
after an absence of twelve months. George 
Voss was very careful to make no demon- 
stration of affection for a girl who had for- 


gotten him, and who was now, as he believed, | 


betrothed to another man; and Marie was 
determined that certainly no sign of the old 
love should first be shown by her. He had 
come back, perhaps just in time. He had 
returned just at the moment in which some- 
thing must be decided. She had felt how 
much there was in the little word which she 
had spoken to her uncle. When a girl says 
that she will try to reconcile herself to a 





| between the two. 


Adrian Urmand was no doubt a pretty man, 
with black hair, of which he was very care- 
ful, with white hands, with bright, small, 
dark eyes which were very close together, 
with a thin, regular nose, a small mouth, 


| and a black mustache which he was always 
| pointing with his fingers. 
| ble to deny that he was good-looking after a 
onstrations of love and gratitude, as though | 


It was impossi- 


fashion ; but Marie despised him in her heart. 
She was almost bigger than he was, certain- 
ly stronger, and had no aptitude for the city 
niceness and point-device fastidiousness of 
such a lover. George Voss had come back, 
not taller than when he had left them, but 
broader in the shoulders, and more of a man. 
And then he had in his eye, and in his beak. 
ed nose, and his large mouth, and well-devel- 
oped chin, that look of command which was 
the peculiar character of his father’s face, 
and which women, who judge of men by their 
feelings rather than their thoughts, always 
love to see. Marie, if she would consent to 
marry Adrian Urmand, might probably have 
her own way in the house in every thing; 
whereas it was certain snough that George 
Voss, wherever he might »e, would desire to 
have his way. But yet there needed not a 
moment, in Marie’s estimation, to choose 
George Voss was a real 
man; whereas Adrian Urmand, tried by such 
a comparison, was, in her estimation, simply 
a rich trader in want cf a wife. 

In a day or two the fatted calf was killed, 
and all went happily between George and his 
father. They walked together up into the 


man’s overtures, she has almost yielded. | mountains, and looked after the wood-cut- 


The word had escaped her without any such | 


meaning on her part—had been spoken be- 
cause she had feared to continue to contra- 


dict her uncle in the full completeness of a | 
She had regretted it as | 


positive refusal. 
soon as it had been spoken, but she could 
not recall it. She had seen in her uncle’s 


eye, and had heard in the tone of his voice, | 


for how much that word had been taken; 
but it had gone forth from her mouth, and 
she could not now rob it of its meaning. 


Adrian Urmand was to be back at Granpere | 


in a few days—in ten days Michel Voss had 
said ; and there were those ten days for her 
in which to what she would do. 
Now, as though sent from heaven, George 
had returned in this very interval of time. 
Might it not be that he would help her out 
of her difficulty? If he would only tell her 


resolve 


to remain single for his sake, she would cer- 


tainly turn her back upon her Swiss lover, 
let her uncle say what he might. She would 
make no engagement with George unless 
with her uncle’s sanction ; but a word, a look 
of love, would fortify her against that other 
marriage. 


ting, and discussed the prospects of the inn at 
Colmar. Michel was disposed to think that 
George had better remain at Colmar, and ac- 
cept Madame Faragon’s offer. “ If you think 
that the house is worth any thing, I will 
give you a few thousand francs to set it in 
order; and then you had better agree to al- 
low her so much a year for her life.” He 
probably felt himself to be nearly as young 


|'a man as his son; and then remember, too, 


that he had other sons coming up who would 
be able to carry on the house at Granpere 
when he should be past his work. Michel was 
a loving, generous-hearted man, and all feel- 
ing of anger with his son was over before they 
had been together two days. ‘ You can’t do 
better, George,” he said. “ You need not al- 
ways stay away from us for twelve months; 
and I might take a turn over the mountain, 
and get a lesson as to how you do things at 
Colmar. If ten thousand francs will help 
you, you shall have them. Will that make 
things go straight with you?” George Voss 
thought the sum named would make things 
go very straight ; but, as the reader knows, 


| he had another matter near to his heart. He 
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thanked his father; but not in the joyous, | 
thoroughly contented tone that Michel had | 
expected. “Ts there any thing wrong about 

it?” Michel said, in that sharp tone which 

he used when something had suddenly dis- 

pleased him. 

“There is nothing wrong, nothing wrong 
at all,” said George, slowly. ‘The money is 
much more than I could have expected. In- | 
deed, I did not expect any.” 

“What is it, then ?” 

“J was thinking of something else. Tell 
me, father, is it true that Marie is going to | 
be married to Adrian Urmand ?” 

“What makes you ask ?” 

“TJ heard a report of it,” said George. “Is 
it true ?” 

The father reflected a moment what an- 
swer he should give. It did not seem to him 
that George spoke of such a marriage as 
though the rumor of it had made him un- 
happy. The question had been asked al- 
most with indifference. And then the young 
man’s manner to Marie and Marie’s manner 
to him during the last two days had made 
him certain that he had been right in sup- 
posing that they had both forgotten the lit- 
tle tenderness of a year ago. And Michel 
had thoroughly made up his mind that it 
would be well that Marie should marry 
Adrian. He believed that he had already | 
vanquished Marie’s scruples. She had prom- | 
ised “to try to think better of it” before | 
George’s return; and therefore was he not | 
justified in regarding the matter as almost 











settled? “I think that they will be mar-| 


ried,” said he to his son. 
“Then there is something in it ?” 
“Oh yes; there is a great deal in it. Ur- 


mand is very eager for it, and has asked me | 


and her aunt, and we have consented.” 
“ But has he asked her ?” 
“Yes; he has done that too,” said Michel. 
“ And what answer did he get ?” 





“Well, I don’t know that it would be fair 
to tell that. Marie is not a girl likely to | 


jump into a man’s arms at the first word. | 


But I think there is no doubt that they will 
be betrothed before Sunday week. He is to 
be here again on Wednesday.” 

“She likes him, then ?” 

“Oh yes; of course she likes him.” Mi- 
chel Voss had not intended to say a word | 


that was false. He was arrxious to do the | 


best in his power for both his son and his 
niece. He thoroughly understood that it 


was his duty as a father and a guardian to | 


start them well in the world, to do all that 
he could for their prosperity, to feed their 
wants with his money, as a pelican feeds her 
young with blood from her bosom. Had he 
known the hearts of each of them, could he 
have understood Marie’s constancy, or the 
obstinate silent strength of his son’s disposi- 
tion, he would have let Adrian Urmand, with 
his business and his house at Basle, have 


sought a wife in any other quarter when he 
listed, and would have joined together the 
hands of these two whom he loved, with a 
paternal blessing. But he did not under- 
stand. He thought that he saw every thing 
when he saw nothing; and now he was de- 
ceiving his son; for it was untrue that Ma- 
rie had any such “liking” for Adrian Ur- 
mand as that of which George had spoken. 

“Tt is as good as settled, then?” said 
George, not showing by any tone of his voice 
the anxiety with which the question was 
asked. 

“T think it is as good as settled,” Michel 
answered. Before they got back to the inn 
George had thanked his father for his liber- 
al offer, had declared that he would accede 
to Madame Faragon’s proposition, and had 
made his father understand that he must re- 
turn to Colmar on the next Monday—two 
days before that on which Urmand was ex- 
pected at Granpere. 

The Monday came, and hitherto there had 
been no word of explanation between George 
and Marie. Every one in the house knew 
that he was about to return to Colmar, and 
every one in the house knew that he had 
been entirely reconciled to his father. Ma- 
dame Voss had asked some question about 
him and Marie, and had been assured by her 
husband that there was nothing in that sus- 
picion. “I told you from the beginning,” 
said he, “that there was nothing of that 
sort. I only wish that George would think 
of marrying some one, now that he is to 
have a large house of his own over his head.” 

George had determined a dozen times that 
he would, and a dozen times that he would 
not, speak to Marie about her coming mar- 
riage, changing his mind as often as it was 
formed. Of what use was it to speak to her? 
he would say to himself. Then again he 
would resolve that he would scorch her false 
heart by one withering word before he went. 
Chance at last arranged it for him. Before 
he started he found himself alone with her 
for a moment, and it was almost impossible 
that he should not say something. Then he 
did speak. “They tell me you are going to 
be married, Marie. I hope you will be hap- 
py and prosperous.” 

“Who tells you so?” 

“Tt is true, at any rate, I suppose ?” 

“ Not that I know of. If my uncle and aunt 
choose to dispose of me, I can not help it.” 

“Tt is well for girls to be disposed of some- 
times. It saves them a world of trouble.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by that, 
George—whether it is intended to be ill- 
natured.” 

“No indeed. Why should I be ill-natured 
to you? I heartily wish you to be well and 
happy. I dare say M. Urmand will make 
you a good husband. Good-by, Marie. I 
shall be off in a few minutes. Will you not 
say farewell to me ?” 
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“Farewell, George.” 
‘“We used to be friends, Marie.” 
“Yes; we used to be friends.” 


“ And I have never forgotten the old days. 


I will not promise to come to your marriage, 
because it would not make either of us hap- 


py, but I shall wish you well. 
you, Marie !” 


God bless 
Then he put his arm round 
her and kissed her, as he might have done 








“THEN HE PUT HIS ARM ROUND HER AND KISSED HER.” 


to a sister—as it was natural that he should 
do to Marie Bromar, regarding her as a cous 
in. She did not speak a word more, and 
then he was gone! 

She had been quite unable to tell him the 
truth. The manner in which he had first 

addressed her made it impossible for her to 
tell him that she was not engaged to marry 

Adrian Urmand, that she was determined 
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if possible to avoid the marriage, and that 
she had no love for Adrian Urmand. Had she 
done so, she would in so doing have asked 
him to come back to her. That she should 
do this was impossible. And yet as he left 
her some suspicion of the truth, some half- 
formed idea of the real state of the man’s 
mind in reference to her, flashed across her 
own. She seemed to feel that she was spe- 
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cially unfortunate, but she felt at the same 
time that there was no means within her 
reach of setting things right. And she was 
as convinced as ever she had been that her 
uncle would never give his consent to a mar- 
riage between her and George Voss. As for 
George himself, he left her with an assured 
conviction that she was the promised bride 
of Adrian Urmand. 
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HIROSAW A. 


NHE great hotel of Yeddo, notwithstand- 
ing its magnitude, its imposing exterior, 

the conveniences in which it abounds, and 
its picturesque position upon the magnifi- 
cent bay near the mouth of the river Sumi- 
da, has never been a popular resort. From 
its opening until the present time it has en- 
joyed as colossal a reputation for bad man- 
agement as the famous Grand Hotel of Paris, 
and, as residents in the East are infinitely 
more exigent than the mass of visitors to 
the French capital, it does not prosper by 
the evils of its administration. Neverthe- 
less, since it is one of the only two houses 
open in Yeddo for the accommodation of 
strangers, it succeeds in sheltering, upon an 
average, about half a score of partially sat- 
isfied visitors, whose chief occupation while 
inhabiting it is to swell the cry of animad- 
version which forever resounds against those 
who are responsible for its alleged short- 
comings. For my own part, I never discov- 


ered any thing especially disagreeable about 
the establisment, nor have I, during my so- 
journ here, known any of the more serious 
charges of its misconduct to be established ; 
but it appears that at the time of its inau- 
guration, a year and a half ago, it really was 
very badly maintained, and the luxury of 
fault-finding, which is cherished beyond all 
other sacred joys by Europeans and Ameri- 
cans in Japan, and which was then, perhaps, 
quite justly indulged in, gradually became, 
like opium-smoking to a Chinese, a natural 
necessity. And so the Yeddo hotel remains, 
and I presume will ever remain, the burden 
of more bitter lamentations than any other 
single object within the city’s limits. 

So long as it stands, however, it will con- 
tinue to be tenanted by the few tourists 
whom curiosity or deeper motives bring to 
the metropolis. The visits of the majority 
of these are casual and brief, and are seldom 
satisfactory either to themselves or to those 
with whom they come in contact. The con- 
viction that Yeddo can be “ seen,” or “ done,” 
in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours is, 
of course, inextricably fixed in the minds of 
nine-tenths of those who enter it. The oth- 
er tenth heroically devote, possibly, three 
days, and sometimes four, to the work. 
They arrive at night-fall from Yokohama, 
wearied with their ride of twenty miles, and 
at once proceed to satisfy their hunger at 
the excellent French restaurant over the 
way; for it is considered the correct and 
stylish thing to lodge at one house and wan- 
der away to the other for food. Oblivious 
to the marvelous moonlight beauties of the 
bay, which offers one of the loveliest views 
imaginable, and which is alone worth the 
toil of a day’s journeying, they strengthen 
their acquaintance with the institutions of 
Japan by passing their first evening at the 
billiard-tables. The next day they whirl 
through the busy market region of Asakusa, 
which is like a perpetual fair, and which, care- 
fully studied, would indeed afford much val- 
uable information concerning the character 
and usages of the people; glance hurriedly at 
the ruins of the temples of Uyeno, without 
a thought of the stirring political memories 
they suggest; dash through the inclosures 
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of the Castle, and return to their starting- 
point, elated with the consciousness of how 
much they have done, and blissfully igno- 
rant of how little they have seen. For their 
second day, the brilliant temples of Shiba 
usually suftice, with the addition, if they are 
fortunate enough to catch a foreign consul 
in a moment of weakness, and to secure his 
co-operation, of a stroll in the imperial gar- 
den of Hamagoten. All this accomplished, 
they bound back to Yokohama, not without 
a sense of relief, but prepared to dilate majes- 
tically to future listeners at home upon the 
extent and intensity of their Yeddo experi- 
ences, and likely.enough to die in the belief 
that they really have established an ac- 
quaintance with the capital of the Land of 
the Rising Sun. 

The case of the more fastidious and con- 
scientious travelers who devote seventy-two 
and even ninety-six instead of forty-eight 
hours to the labor of exploration is hard in- 
deed. Having accompanied their hastier 
associates in the headlong expeditions al- 
ready named, nothing, so far as they can 
easily learn, remains to be done. There is 
nobody now to tell them what they desire 
to see, and it would be folly to expect that 


they themselves can know. I say there is 


nobody now, because, until a few months 
ago, there was always one resource of which 
they never failed to avail themselves, with 
a perseverance and a pertinacity which only 


desperate sufferers from incurable ennui 
could display. The consul of the United 
States, with the strange recklessness to peril 
which distinguishes, I suppose, the natives 
of that part of New York in which he was 
reared, or possibly miscalculating his pow- 
ers of moral endurance, pitched his official 
tent when he first came to Yeddo upon the 
most attractive and the most accessible bal- 
cony of the hotel—a spot at once so central 
and so exposed as to render seclusion almost 
impossible. To him, then, inevitably grav- 
itated all those restless seekers for employ- 
ment who, having, as they fancied, exhaust- 
ed Yeddo in a two days’ inspection, sought 
from the lips of authority fit instruction as 
to the disposal of their remaining time. I 
need not say that it was always impossible 
to make them understand that the true in- 
terest of Yeddo rests in the people who in- 
habit it, their every-day life, the vast indus- 
tries and avocations it comprises, its social 
and its political characteristics ; and that to 
rightly estimate it visits not of days but of 
months are needed. In fact, I do not imag- 
ine that Mr. Shepard ever made any serious 
efforts at this sort of explanation. It never 
was laid down among his official duties that 
he must supply deficiencies of common-sense 
on the part of those who might apply to him, 
and the Regulations nowhere enjoin that a 
consul shall furnish his vagrant country- 
men with brains. Hospitality, however, 
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was always at their command, and go the 
great majority of Americans—not to speak 
of delegates from other nations—who ran up 
to take in Yeddo at a couple of SWOOps com- 
pleted their investigations of its marvels and 
mysteries by lounging profusely from morp- 
ing till night in the consular apartments, 
oscillating in the official hammocks, and 
consuming the diplomatic cigars. In my 
early visits to Yeddo, whenever I approach- 
ed that section of the hotel in which re- 
posed the power and dignity of the Stars and 
Stripes, I knew by the massive wreaths of 
smoke that so gracefully curled that the con- 
sul was in the full exercise of his extra-ofticia] 


functions. This lasted for six months, at the 


|}end of which it was manifest that one of 


two alternatives lay in the inevitable fu- 
ture—maduess or flight. To a consul who 
is not only a consul, but an ex-colonel as 
well, the idea of flight might certainly be re- 
pugnant; but, on the other hand, madness 
would have materially interfered with the 
proper discharge of his duty to his govern- 
ment; so, making quick choice of evils, he 
fled one night to the retirement of the Amer- 
ican Legation, in the distant quarter of Asa- 
bu, and from that time until his subsequent 
removal to Yokohama the ravages of omniy- 
orous strangers had no terrors for him. 

Among the objects which, during his last 
weeks at the hotel, succeeded in capturing 
the drowsy attention of his guests was a 
bright and active Japanese lad, about seven- 
teen years old, who, though then incapable 
of speaking English, and therefore not on 
terms of perfect and familiar ease, was evi- 
dently at home in the consulate, and could 
by no excess of dullness have been mistaken 
for any thing but a friend of the household. 
I am inclined to think that if he had worn 
the national dress, he would have general- 
ly escaped notice altogether, since by most 
foreign travelers all persons and objects are 
observed with an interest which exhibits it- 
self in exact proportion to their remoteness 
from the normal Japanese condition. This 
youth, instead of retaining the loose and 
graceful garments of a Japanese gentleman, 
always appeared in neat American attire, 
and consequently became the subject of im- 
mediate curiosity. It is the most extraordi- 
nary thing in the world that people should 
come seven or eight thousand miles only to 
be especially attracted by what resembles 
themselves; but so it is, and so, probably, it 
ever will be.* The young Japanese, there- 

* It is every where the same. Who has not seen the 
eager American, on his first Continental tour, arriving, 
for example, at Paris, and crying out to be conducted 
—whither? Not to the places where he may find the 
best examples of the people whose land he is visiting, 
but to some hotel where his own countrymen prevail, 
where the American language is spoken, and where 
American “ cocktails” are fabricated. As if he could 
not have had at least enough of all these things with- 
out ever taking leave of New York city! 
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fore, became an unfailing topic, and was 
prought forward every day with such prompt 
and unvarying regularity that the idea was 
at one period entertained of causing his his- 
tory to be lithographed for distribution to all 
new-comers. There was not, after all, much 
to be told about him. Not long after arriv- 
ing at his post, Mr. Shepard had received an 
intimation that an officer of very exalted 
position in the Mikado’s government desired 
to place his son in the household of some 
trustworthy American resident, and had 
been asked, not in vain, to accept the 
charge. The object was simply to enable 
the lad to acquire some knowledge of such 
foreign customs as it might be desirable for 
him to understand before setting out upon a 
purposed tour in America and Europe, and 
to afford him some slight assistance in the 
English studies which he was endeavoring 
to pursue by himself. Having but a very 
slight acquaintance with our language, and 
being almost constantly occupied with his 
books and papers, he was seldom subject to 
protracted curiosity, and after serving as the 
basis for the invariable series of questions, 
was usually suffered to drop out of conversa- 
tion and the minds of visitors. 

When Mr. Shepard executed his hegira to 
Asabu, to save himself from his too oppress- 
ive friends, the finger of destiny happened 
to beckon me in the same direction. Or, in 
less resounding phrase, we became fellow- 
inmates of the establishment kindly devoted 
by the Japanese to the service of the govern- 
ment of the United States.* Young Master 
Hirosawa—Kenzo Hirosawa is his full name, 
or rather Hirosawa Kenzo, the family name 
taking precedence in Japan—accompanied 
his social guide, philosopher, and friend. 
And it was not very long before we came to 
recognize him as a genuine spirit of life and 
good cheer in the household. His brightness, 
his intelligence, and his unfailing good 
humor always had a very pleasant and 
wholesome influence upon every person who 
was thrown in contact with him. I should 
hardly know where else to look for the same 
qualities of vivacity and gentleness, of ex- 
uberance and docility, which are almost in- 
variably united in the youth of this country. 
For these happy attributes Kenzo was neither 
more nor less distinguished than others of his 
class; but constant companionship naturally 
led us to value them especially in him. How 
much we were attached to him we did not 
ourselves know until, a few months later, 
the calamity which darkened his young life 
touched us so deeply that we felt he had 
gained no common hold upon our regard.t 


* Under the erroneous impression that the United 
States government would recognize the obligation of 
paying rent for them, which it has steadily refused to 
do. 

+t His father was assassinated on the 27th of Feb- 
ruary. 
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That merry autumn and winter at Asabu 
was crowded with lively incidents, in all of 
which our light-hearted associate had his 
share, and the recollection of which tempts 
me to stray still further than I have already 
done from the purpose of this brief narra- 
tive. ButI resist. From this moment Kenzo 
shall stand in the background, and his father, 
the Japanese statesman, whom I first saw at 
the Legation, and whom I afterward came 
to know at his own house, shall advance to 
the front. 

We had not long been settled in our se- 
cluded temple of Zemfuku, when the consul, 
one of whose characteristics is a raging and 
uncontrollable spirit of hospitality, began 
to look about him for appropriate victims. 
Having in due course captured and surfeited 
all the desirable foreigners within his grasp, 
he sighed, Alexanderwise, for new appetites 
to conquer. Why might he not, he proceed- 
ed to reason, surround himself from time to 
time with native guests? A Japanese al- 
Ways enjoys a dinner, and a good host al- 
ways enjoys the enjoyment of his compan- 
ions. Conversation might be restricted, but 
the mouth has other functions than those of 
vocal utterance, and he was at least certain 
that those with whom he could talk but lit- 
tle could console themselves by eating the 
more. The simple question then remaining 
was—who should inaugurate the new sys- 
tem? Who, indeed, better than our young 
friend’s father? It would possess some noy- 
elty for him, it would gratify Kenzo, and it 
would afford us the satisfaction of finding 
our legs under the same board as those of a 
very lofty dignitary of the Mikado’s govern- 
ment. So Kenzo was dispatched, one morn- 
ing, the bearer of a formal invitation, and 
returned to announce, with high glee, that 
his father would not fail to report himself 
on the appointed day, and that he would 
bring with him one of the interpreters of his 
office, to enable us to flavor the material 
banquet, to some extent, with relishes of 
reason and sips of soul. This having been 
so satisfactorily arranged, the consul’s un- 
quenchable fire of hospitality began to blaze 
afresh. He invented a set of reproaches, 
which he unsparingly applied to himself, for 
having neglected to invite some friend or 
acquaintance of Hirosawa Sama, to keep him 
in countenance, as it were, and to make him 
feel completely and in every way at his ease. 
Luckily it was not too late. A swift yaco- 
nin was sent forthwith to learn if Sawa 
Sama, the head of the Japanese Foreign-of- 
fice, would honor us with his presence, and 
so forth, and so forth. Oh yes, Mr. Sawa 
would be delighted to assist us in the execu- 
tion of our prandial project. He also would 
bring an accomplished linguist of his staff 
to interpret to him the character and con- 
struction of the several dishes, lest, like the 


famous Boston advocate, he should dilate 
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with the wrong emotion. 


The party was 
and I, at least, awaited the 
oceasion with a vast deal of eagerness, for 
up to that time I had never been brought 
into close relations with any Japanese of high 
estate, and no better opportunity of appeas- 
ing my innocent curiosity could possibly have 
oftered itself. 

Several hours of unusual labor on the part 
of all the servants attached to the establish- 
ment succeeded in imparting to the princi- 
pal rooms of the mansion an aspect which, 
though it could hardly be called brilliant 
or imposing, was certainly a shade less lu- 
gubrious than that which they were accus- 
tomed to wear. 


then made up; 


For reasons which it is not 
necessary here to expound, the United States 
Legation in Yeddo stands in a chronic con- 
dition of neglect, and no temporary occu- 
pant, as the consul was, would be justified 
in burdening himself with the cost of render- 
ing the whole of it habitable. It was our 
custom, therefore, to make use of only a lim- 
ited portion. But on this occasion we felt 
stimulated to the effort of opening and put- 
ting to rights one or two extra apartments. 
The sliding-doors were thrown aside, the dust 
of two embassadorial régimes was extirpa- 
ted, a few palsied chairs and tables were in- 
vigorated by strings or nails,and the cobweb 
which had for years cast a sinister shadow 
over President 
brushed away. 


Pierce’s countenance was 
I think this portrait of the 
former Chief Magistrate is a relic of Mr. 
Townsend Harris’s administration, and it 
may interest that gentleman to learn that it 
has survived all the vicissitudes of his suc- 
cessors’ terms, and is at this day the sole per- 
manent decoration of the edifice. A couple 
of large braziers (called by the Japanese Hi- 
bachi, or fire-bowls) served the double pur- 
pose of augmenting the show of furniture 
and diffusing a mild warmth. As we termi- 
nated our preparations by scattering around 
a profusion of illustrated literature, chiefly 
consisting of Harper’s Weeklies, a rattling of 
distant screens and a quick shuffling of 
feet along our matted corridors announced 
the arrival of one of the guests. It was 
Sawa, miraculously ahead of time, punctual- 
ity, as a rule, existing only in imagination 
among the Japanese. He came in the most 
radiant paraphernalia of his rank; and as 
he holds an extremely high personal station 
in addition to his ofticial position, there is 
hardly any limit to the splendors with which 
he may adorn himself if it pleases him. He 
belongs to the class of Kuge, of whom there 
are less than two hundred altogether in Ja- 
pan, and who stand next in degree to the 
members of the Mikado’s own family. Though 


they are all comparatively pocr men, the | 


wealthiest and most powerful of the Daimios 
are compelled to acknowledge their superior 
state, and, upon occasion, to perform certain 


acts of homage before them. I can not say 


whether the extreme vividness of his costum, 
on this occasion was exceptional or not, byt 
unless he had wrapped himself in a rainhoy 
he could not well have presented a more ya 
riegated appearance. His head was sy 
mounted by the purple cap peculiar to stat; 
dress, and his feet were protected by the 
lacquered shoes which none of lower rank 
than the Kuge can wear. Between these 
two extremities he was an opalescent mass 
of white, green, and pink silk. Perhaps the 
most singular effect of color about him was 
produced by the principal aperture of | 
countenance. 


11s 
Until a recent period it was 
the custom for the Kuge, in common with all 
other noblemen attached especially to the 
Mikado’s court, to blacken their teeth, but 
the practice having lately been abandoned, 
the interiors of their mouths now exhibit a 
rich chocolate hue, which will not disappear 
until time shall have gradually effaced th: 
stains. In other respects he was simply a 
stalwart, hearty, and merry-faced gentleman 
of fifty—which is rather an advanced age 
for active life in Japan. 

Not long after Sawa’s arrival, and while wi 
were all interchanging compliments through 
Mr. Ishibashi, the chief of the numerous and 
clever corps of interpreters in the govern- 
ment service, a folding-door was suddenly 
pushed aside, and, without announcement 
of any kind, there strode in among us, with 
alert and graceful step, the stateliest and 


| most commanding Japanese figure that I had 


ever seen. Nearly six feet tall, he seemed 
almost a giant beside those of his country- 
men who surrounded him, and the freedom 
of his movement and gestures was in strik- 
ing contrast with the somewhat rigid formal- 
ity which Japanese gentlemen are apt to 
adopt at first interviews. Kenzo’s face 
lighted up with boyish pride at the impres- 
sion produced upou us, and, indeed, I was 
afterward led to suspect, sometimes, that 
quite as much of the admiration in which he 
held his father was bestowed upon his phys- 
ical frame as upon his intellectual force. 
And it was not his massive stature alone 
that was calculated to attract attention. An- 
other face so fine has not fallen within my 
observation here. His portrait has perhaps 
been published in America, but I do not sup- 
pose an engraving from a photograph can 
give any just idea of his true expression. 1 
know that the likenesses taken here by Uchi- 
da, the Japanese artist, are wholly wanting 
in the animation of feature, and especially 
the lustre of the eyes, which particularly 
distinguished him. In lively humor and gay 
spirits he was a worthy rival of Sawa, and 
the capital terms upon which we all imme- 
diately found ourselves was as strong evi- 
dence of their determination to be pleased 
as of our desire to entertain them. What- 
ever possibilities of rare attire Hirosawa’s 
office might confer upon him, he certainly 
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did not avail himself of them. His dress | the consul, quoting a phrase which was fa- 
was simple and quiet, though evidently of | mous in Washington ten years ago, simply 
the finest fabrics. said, “The sequel will demonstrate!” And 
Hirosawa’s career is not without interest so it did. It demonstrated the accuracy of 
to those who are curious in the study of Japa- | his foresight, and, at the same time, the im- 
nese politics ; and its tragic termination, not | mense digestive superiority of the Japanese 
iong after the slight incidents here related, | over that of any foreign nation whose ali- 
shows the dangers that, in the present dis- | mentary processes have fallen under my ob- 
organization of affairs, are apt to attend a| servation. The pageant was as far as you 
rapid elevation to rank and power. Until| can imagine from insubstantial, but it melt- 
his appointment to the post in the imperial | ed and dissolved and faded as if it had been 
government which he held at the time of his | nothing better than the baseless fabric of a 
death, he had always been in the immediate | Barmecide’s feast. It is true that the merit 
service of the Daimio of Chosiu, one of the | of the meal fully justified its quick consump- 
powerful southern nobles who combined four | tion. The Japanese cooks are preternatural- 
years ago to destroy the ascendency of the | ly skillful, and ours, who had made himself 
hereditary Tycoons, and who sueceeded in| Master of Culinary Arts under the training 
establishing, in the Mikado’s name, an ad- | of a Frenchman, was conceded to stand at 
ministration of their own selection. His | the crowning point of his craft. But, for all 
talents and energy made him conspicuous | that, when it was over, my eyes were fixed 
while he was quite young, and although not | upon their not abnormally distended bodies 
originally of very high rank, he speedily rose | with an amazement similar to that experi- 
to the position of principal adviser and first | enced by the children of the “ Deserted Vil- 
executive officer of his lord. Having won| lage” in contemplating their teacher’s head: 
unbounded confidence by his ability and his | “And still I gazed, and still the wonder grew,” etc. 
devotion in this capacity, he was chosen to 
represent the interests of his master in the To this day it is a mystery to me how they 
newly formed cabinet of 1868. All the Dai- | contrived, while eating so much and so rap- 
mios who were active in bringing about the | idly, to talk as volubly as they did. The 
revolution sent their ablest retainers to main- | conversation rattled incessantly. The poor 
tain their influence at the seat of govern-| interpreters had the hardest part of the work 
ment, if not to participate in the govern- | to do, and I confess to a suspicion that, on 
ment itself; but it appears to have been com- | one or two occasions, when some particular- 
monly admitted that none of them was so|ly palatable plate was served, the eminent 
well served as Hirosawa’s fortunate chief. | Sawa willfully and maliciously threw out an 
The zealous retainer received at the age of extremely difficult remark to be translated, 
about thirty-eight the rank and title of Sangi, | and thus prevented the luckless linguists 
which, I believe, is the highest that any Jap- | from enjoying their full share. Did I form- 
anese not nobly born can hope to attain, and | ally introduce the interpreters? They were, 
was appointed a member of the Dai-jo-kwan, | first, with the Kuge, Mr. Ishibashi, altogeth- 
or highest board of government. All this| er the most fluent English-speaking native 
we knew by well-authenticated report, but | now in the employment of the government; 
that his prestige was so high and his influ-| and second, with the Sangi, Mr. Tenaki, at- 
ence so vast as to render his existence a per- | tached to the Treasury Department. I give 
petual peril, we did not at that time imagine. | each of them the title of “ Mr.,” because, like 
The dinner, I am happy to say, was a suc-| most of their countrymen, they take very 
cess. I confess that I had viewed some of | kindly to that prefix, applying it not only to 
the preparations with apprehension, and the | themselves, but rather indiscriminately to 
array of varying courses decreed by the head | every body of whom they have occasion to 
of our family had struck me as being dan-| speak. At this very dinner Tenaki had 
gerously long and ponderous. Excess in | ever so much to say about the machinations 
such matters is scarcely less to be feared | and misfortunes of one whom he persisted 
than insufficiency. Does not one of the most | in calling “ Mr. Napoleon.” But notwith- 
eminent of English critics admit that he| standing here and there a trivial error of 
could never have finished reading the “ Faé-| this sort, both these gentlemen certainly 
ry Queen” if it had come down to him com- | managed their part of the general colloquy 
pleted? And what play-goer, however en-| with extraordinary ease and exactitude. 
thusiastic, would tolerate even “ Hamlet” in| The amount of information upon current 
ten acts? As far as banquets are concern-| American and European topics which they 
ed, I have seen more than one the exordium | contrived to extract and reissue for their 
of which promised brilliantly, but which, | chiefs was hardly less remarkable than the 
through inordinate multiplication of super- | quantity of food disposed of. On the other 
fluous dishes, never reached a suitable pero- | hand, they declared themselves entirely ready 
ration. It was well, however, that a ma-| to give us any intelligence we might desire 
turer experience than mine had the regula-| about their own country; and although it 
tion of this matter. When I remonstrated, is considered the correct thing by most for- 
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eigners here to doubt the word of a Japanese 
on all points, and especially upon subjects 


relating to the internal affairs of the nation, | 


I have no doubt they were sincere enough. 
For my own part, I have found very little 
reluctance among these people to speak 
about themselves. Their want of knowl- 
edge is commonly mistaken for diplomatic 
reticence, and their professions of ignorance 
are set down as straightforward falsehoods. 
It is, however, a fact that few Japanese are 


familiar with the history, or even the geog- | 


raphy, of any part of their islands excepting 
that to which they individually belong. 
The political conditions of the country have 
always been unfavorable to the acquisition, 
or rather the diffusion, of any such informa- 
tion, and, indeed, their system of education 
has virtually forbidden it. One illustration 
of a willingness to discuss what might in- 
deed be considered as among their state se- 
crets occurred quite aptly. Sawa related, 
and apparently, from the mirth he inspired, 
with a good deal of humor, how on that 
same morning Hirosawa had come down 
from the Dai-jo-kwan to the Foreign-oftice, 
had confronted and opposed the entire body 
of foreign ministers, himself included, upon 
a question of external policy, and, after a 
prolonged discussion, had carried his meas- 
ures, single - handed, and brought them all 
around to his way of thinking. And noth- 
ing could have been more delightful than to 
witness, during the narration, the contrast 
between the deprecatory ejaculations of the 
flattered Sangi, and the belying twinkle of 
satisfaction in his eye. 

There were, indeed, many other amusing 
things to observe besides the avidities of 
intellectual and physical appetite which the 
guests displayed. Not the least of these was 
the watchful solicitude with which Hirosawa 
regulated his movements by ourown. Sawa 
had long been familiar with foreign tables. 
He was at one period governor of Nangasaki, 
and there became quite dextrous in the em- 
ployment of knives, forks,and spoons. But 
our other friend could not yet manipulate 
them with sufficient expertness to enable 
him to feel wholly satisfied with himself. 
He was even shy of his napkin, and would 
not unfold it until he had seen the host re- 
move his own from its place upon the table. 
And he busied himself solely with bread a 
considerable time before he ventured upon 
any experiments with cutlery. After he had 
assured himself by intelligent scrutiny, how- 
ever, he soon caught up with his better-in- 
structed companion, but was still on the 
alert to detect new points, and furtively 
scanned us all before committing himself to 
any serious operation, such as helping him- 
self-to mustard or dissecting a chicken wing. 
Kenzo was not displeased at being able to 
distance his father in this one particular, 
and exhibited his prowess by an amplitude 


of action and a redundancy of gesture w hich 
were altogether out of his usual course, 8» 
| we had abundance of entertainment on ov 
|side, in return for that we were able to 
| bestow, and right sorrowful were both of us 
| when the repast came to its termination. At 
| an hour which would elsewhere be considered 
early—about eight o’clock—our new friends 
declared their determination to withdraw, 
jand a few minutes later they had passed 
| through their kneeling retinue at the door, 
and were winding their way through our 
avenues, lantern-lighted, like a line of 
twinkling ignes-fatui, the most conspicuous 
object being Sawa’s gigantic umbrella, some 
six feet high, with a plethorie paper cho- 
chin perched upon its tip like a huge glow- 
worm, and throwing a ruddy ray over the 
whole of the retiring procession. 

But, after all, these reminiscences are only 
prefatory to the slight story I proposed to 
give at starting, and I am not at all sure 
that I have justified my title in thus keeping 
back the little I have to tell about a Japa- 
nese statesman at home. My conduct is as 
reprehensible, no doubt, as that of the great 
Italian composer who produced an opera 
which consisted entirely of overture; only, 
in this case, the offense is guiltless of pre- 
meditation. The truth is, that it needs 
more resolution than I possess to resist the 
temptation to loiter and stray from the direct 
path in these regions of Oriental recollec- 
tion. But there shall be no more diversions. 

A month later we received a request from 
Hirosawa Sangi to accept the same courtesy 
in his house that he had enjoyed in ours. I 
think that was about the way in which it 
was put. In delivering this invitation, 
Master Kenzo let fall a hint that his father 
proposed to have a dinner prepared for us 
according to our own methods; but Shepard, 
who manages to fit his humor very neatly 
into the crevices of the Japanese mind, 
crushed out that project by sending back a 
message that if we found a foreign repast 
awaiting us at Hirosawa’s house, Hirosawa 
should certainly have a pure Japanese feast 
the next time he should come to us. Logic 
like that was unanswerable, so we received 
prompt assurance that we should encounter 
nothing but genuine and unembellished 
Yeddo “ chow.” 

Accordingly, on a bright and comfortable 
December afternoon— December does not 
mean winter here, in the New York sense of 
that frigid word—we started in procession 
from the Legation, our little Japanese friend 
and I occupying norimono, which were until 
very recently the only popular conveyance 
in Yeddo, and the consul perched more loft- 
ily on horseback. In advance and at our 
rear stretched the body-guards, which the 
government considers itself bound to pro- 
vide on all occasions, not only for foreign 
officials, but also for visitors of every de- 
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eree. To those who relish a certain sort 
of pomp and circumstance, their constant 
attendance is no doubt a gratification. To 
all others, among whom I beg to include 
myself, they are rather embarrassing and 
oppressive incumbrances, although, on the 
whole, as amiable and obliging a class of 
young officers as could any where be found. 
[. for one, have never been able to overcome 
my sense of the absurdity of being forever 
“under protection” in a community against 
which no protection is needed ; and I am al- 
ways worried by a conviction that beneath 
the smiling countenances of the citizens 
there may be hidden a sneer at the pusillan- 
imous strangers who, so far as they can 
know, never undertake to venture abroad 
unless surrounded by an armed police force, 
and whose apparent excessive precautions 
must seem singularly Indicrous among a 
population where aggressive behavior and 
unprovoked violence are almost. unknown.” 
But the government has its reasons, no doubt, 
or thinks it has; and, after all, the compan- 
ionship of yaconins is not really a very heavy 
burden of discomfort. On the afternoon in 
question they were, for a marvel, actually 
of some service—pointing out a new and 
recently opened road through the castle 
grounds, which none of us had ever trav- 
ersed before. 

In due time we reached our destination— 
a neat and substantial mansion, of the class 
occupied usually by all high government of- 
ficials, and by Daimios of secondary rank. 
There is little exterior display in any of the 
Yeddo residences; even the yasikis of the 
wealthiest nobles, those whose annual rice 
revenues are equivalent to millions of dol- 
lars, being distinguished only by their vast 
extent, and by a somewhat massive, though 
not especially imposing, wooden gate-way. 
Hirosawa’s house was situated on the most 
elevated ground which the city contains, 
upon the hill known as Kudan, just outside 
the inner moat and wall of the Mikado’s 
castle, and facing a broad common, part of 
which is used as the public race-course. It 
is a fair type, in exterior, of the dwelling- 
places of gentlemen of advanced, though 
not of the highest, station. A simple but 
curiously constructed wall, of tiles cemented 
by clay, some twelve feet high, serves the 
same purpose of concealment as the ungainly 
piles of brick which screen so many well- 
known London houses from public view. The 
portal, when opened, is amply spacious, and 
forms a sort of frame for an interior picture, 
which is by no means unattractive. A well- 
paved and scrupulously clean court-yard is 
surrounded on every side by low-roofed edi- 

* The varied and thorough experience of nearly a 
year has been sufficient to convince me, at least, that 
none of the great cities of America or Europe can pre- 
sent a record so free from disorder and so clear of 
crime as that of the capital of Japan, 


fices, in all of which the sweeping curves 
of Eastern architecture are prominent, and 
which are profusely adorned with skillfully 
executed, though often grotesque, carvings 
and other ornamentation. At its further end 
is a large open vestibule, the steps and floor 
of which are polished like mirrors, and from 
the dim corners of which we see numberless 
passages leading to various parts of the ex- 
tensive establishment. From one of these, 
as we approach, our host emerges, wafting 
eloquent gesticulations of welcome, and beam- 
ing with smiles, in a manner calculated to 
weaken faith in the value of all verbal 
greetings. A throng of retainers linger, re- 
mote and shadowy, in the receding corridors, 
but by his side stands a brisk little gentle- 
man, whom we presently discover to be an 
old acquaintance named Yegawa, another of 
the inexhaustible corps of interpreters con- 
trolled by the government. Through him 
conversational relations are forthwith estab- 
lished—his brisk, electric manner sug gest- 
ing magnetic communication in more than 
one way. Duly removing our shoes—for the 
floors of every Japanese house, let alone that 
of a Sangi, might stand for emblems of per- 
fect purity—we thread a series of matted 
halls, emerging, after a while, into a com- 
fortable sort of reception-room, through the 
open outer doors of which one of the most 
charming little garden scenes imaginable is 
visible. Here it becomes onrr duty to ex- 
change the salutations cf the cay. Seating 
ourselves with more or less ease and grace 
upon the floor, we converse, not rapidly or 
brilliantly, perhaps, but with *most deter- 
mined and persistent courtesy. The forms 
being new to me, I discreetly leave the bur- 
den of this preliminary flourishing to Shep- 
ard, and watch with amazement and delight 
the complimentary game of “ give and take” 
which ensues. The Oriental principle, in 
introductory courtesies of this sort, appears 
to be akin to one with which professors of 
that wily Western transpacific sport, “ poker,” 
may perhaps be more familiar than other 
representatives of a younger civilization: 
the principle of “seeing” your friendly an- 
tagonist, and “going one better.” The il- 
lustration is not refined, but it is very apt. 
Let us look for an instant at a fragment of 
this crescendo dialogue, with its Ossa of 
suavity piling upon Pelion of politeness, and 
with, from beginning to end, a vista, like 
that of Pope’s traveler, of “Alps on Alps” 
of swelling and ascending compliment. It 
must be short, for such things, however skill- 
fully maintained, can not last for more than 
a limited period, and if unduly prolonged, 
would perish from their own inflation, like a 
gorgeous soap-bubble, the thinness of the 
material having no power to resist the un- 
natural distension beyond a certain strain. 

We give the dialogue as it occurred, pref- 
acing it with the Dramatis Persone. 








THE CONSUL AND THE SANGI. 


BRIEF COMEDY OF MANNERS. 


Tue Consvt 
Tue Sanei 
Tur INTERPRETER 
SILENT OBSERVERS 
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, H. K. and E. H. H. 

The Consul.—We hope that Hirosawa Hioske has 
enjoyed excellent health since we last saw him. 

The Sangi.—We have always hoped that Mr. Shepard’s 
health has been perfect, and are now filled with joy to 
find that it is so. 

The Consul.—We have never ceased to remember Mr. 
Tirosawa's visit with feelings of satisfaction and de- 
light. 

The Sangi.—We are flattered that you have taken 
the trouble to come so far to return our visit; but we 
can not expect that you will enjoy yourselves here as 
we en <1 ourselves with you. 

The Consul.—We hope that Mr. Hirosawa will not 
wait again for formal invitations, but that in future he 
will come to lunch or dine at Zemfuku-ji at any time 
that it may suit him, according to his own convenience. 

TI If Mr. Shepard and his friend should 

ever find themselves in the neighborhood of Hiro- 
sawa’s house, they must also drop in without cere- 
nony, or he shall feel justly aggrieved. 
The Consul (playing the full force of his hand).—In 
‘t, nothing could please us better, if such a thing 
were possible, than to see Mr. Hirosawa sitting beside 
us, with his excellent son, every day and evening. 

The Sangi (overreaching his friendly opponent with a 
confident ** call”). —Truly, if my house were suited to 
the comfort of foreigners, I would insist that both of 
you make your home henceforward here, with my 
family. (Pause, with affecting business of bowing and 
har i-shaking.)} 

The Consul.—Nothing could be more charming than 
the situation of Mr. Hirosawa’s house, or prettier than 
his garden. 

The Sangi.—The grounds of Zemfuku-ji are singu- 
larly beautiful, and far superior to those of any resi- 
dence occupied by Japanese. 

The Consul.—Mr. Hirosawa has certainly shown ex- 
traordinary skill in decorating every part of his estab- 
lishment. Outside and inside it is a series of pictures. 

The Sangi.—Since we visited your abode we have 
endeavored to improve our own by availing ourselves 
of the recollections of the perfect taste and refinement 
we saw there, and arranging our apartments accord- 
ingly. [A second pause. The Consul throwing up his 
hand, as it were, in utter dispair of * raising” the last 
remark.) 

The Consul,—Mr. Hirosawa will be glad to know that 
his son is improving in his English studies every day. 

The Sangi.—That is solely in consequence of your 
kind attention in directing them, 

The Consul.—Certainly not. He is remarkably quick 
and intelligent, and learns with truly surprising ra- 
pidity. 

The Sangi.—All of which he gains directly from the 
quickness, the intelligence, and the rapidity of acquire- 
ment which distinguish his scholarly American friends. 
[Prolonged pause, and indications of exhaustion on one 
side. Renewed bowing and hand-shaking, after which 
ex. om, into the garden.) 


sang. 


far 


The garden, or series of gardens, was not 
large, but was arranged with the usual in- 
genuity of the Japanese, and, most of the 
trees being evergreens, presented an ex- 
tremely attractive appearance, although it 
was midwinter. The various artificial ponds 


were all hidden by thick coverings of straw, | 


placed there, we were told, to protect the 
fish from the cold; though upon what fanci- 


| height, the upper chamber of which wa 
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favorite resort of the statesman. From its 
windows not only the best part of Yedd 
was visible—the ground being, as I hay, 


said, the highest in the city—but the peak 
of Fusi-yama, now a glittering, blinding 
prism of snow, stood in distinct view. This 


spectacle, indeed, is especially cherished yy 
all who live within a radius of a hundred 
miles of the beautiful mountain. Especially 
in Yeddo it is the creed that “ no gentleman's 
house should be without it;” and I really 
believe it is rather on this account than for 
any sanitary reasons that dwelling-places 
upon the hills of the capital, however small 
their dimensions, are more eagerly coveted 
than the most spacious yasikis of the low- 
lands. 

While we gazed and admired, a somewhat 
anachronistic species of refreshment was 
brought to us, consisting of jellies so rich 
and sweet.as to be calculated, one would 
suppose, to impair our appetite for the more 
important repast that was to follow; and 
tea of a rare and superlatively fragrant 
quality, carefully prepared, we were told, 
not with boiling, or even hot, but only luke- 
warm water, it being believed by many that 
the flavors of the very finest teas can only 
thus be preserved. Master Kenzo consid- 
erately informed us that we need not feel 
ourselves bound to eat much of the unctuous 
dish, if we preferred waiting a little longer 
for dinner—a ‘permission which his father 
ratified with a smile, and of which we ac- 
cordingly availed ourselves. We began to 
observe, about this time, that most of thi 
immediate provisions for our entertainment 
were in some sort under Kenzo’s direction, 
the head of the family looking down from 
a height of great good nature upon the 
youngster’s various artifices and expedients. 
I think that one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the Japanese is the tender 
indulgence lavished by them upon theit 


|children, and the reciprocal respect and 


devotion which they receive. There seems 


|to be no system of discipline or training, 


as we understand it, or profess to understand 
it, among them. Among all classes, high 
and low alike, the treatment of the young is 
almost extravagantly affectionate and con- 
siderate. I do not remember ever to have 


|seen a child punished with violence in this 


ful theory we were not given to understand. | 


At the end of the inclosuge we were intro- 
duced to a miniature pagoda, two stories in 


country. And yet I should not know where 
to look elsewhere for equal good temper and 
docility. It has seemed to me that the early 
admission of children to intimate and con- 
fidential association with their parents, and 
the frank interchange of ideas and feelings 
in which they are encouraged, give an ease 
and an early development which act with 
equal good for all. Certainly there is a 
great deal of natural dignity and manliness 
about the young lads, without any depart- 
ure, at least so far as a stranger can observe, 
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from the modesty and simplicity which, in| it to be the stage upon which a new and 
their family relations, become them so well. | unknown species of epigastric drama was 
Not very long after the tea and jelly epi- | presently to be enacted for our entertain- 
code. there came to us from a part of the| ment. In this matter of the table and 
mansion which we had not yet visited an | chairs, it must be said, Hirosawa had evaded 
attendant, of second or third rank, who, with | his promise to us. Such effeminacies are 
prodigality of smiles and profusion of obei- | unknown in genuine Japanese repasts, but 
sances, delivered what even our unaccus-| we were assured that the recognition of 
tomed ears knew to be the summons to the | foreign forms would go no further, and that 
chief ceremony of the day. We gently | the Oriental integrity of our food should be 
sighed in unison—that little hypocritical | absolutely above suspicion. So we offered 
sigh, familiar wherever civilization has/no protest, and disposed ourselves as re- 
reached the point of “dining out,” apd! quested, the host expressing a courteous 
which, I suppose, in New York, London, | regret that his wife and other members of 
Yeddo, perhaps the Feejee Islands, alike, is | his family were visiting their native prov- 
meant to hide the happiness that springs | ince, and therefore could not join us. Prob- 
within us under an affectation of regret that | ably he meant what he said, although I be- 
the delights of conversation are thus rudely | lieve that very few Japanese men of rank 
interrupted by the abrupt appeal to our) are yet quite sufficiently en rapport with 
grosser natures. In that sigh I discovered a | foreigners to bring the gentler part of their 
new link inthe chain of social sympathy | households into close and free communica- 
that binds the East and the West together. | tion with them. 
But we turned without delay, and were Dusky forms are seen kneeling upon the 
promptly marshaled to our ultimate des- | mats of all the surrounding apartments, but 
tination—as neat and dainty a refectory | they do not gaze upon us curiously, nor do 
as any pair of deftly decorated Parisian | they, indeed, appear vividly conscious of our 
felding-doors could disclose, although it! presence. They are, we diszover, simply 
shone out upon us through nothing more | men in waiting. Five of them rise, thread 
imposing than a couple of half-opened | their way noiselessly among their fellows, 
sliding-sereens. Evening was drawing near, | and speedily return, bearing each a small 
and the interior was illuminated with hang- | tray, containing our first course. The little 
ing lanterns, and also with a single lamp of | dishes are all precisely alike, and are ar- 
foreign device, to which an entire alcove | ranged identically. We mutually bow and 
was especially devoted. The light at first | simper, split our chopsticks apart,” and set 
was purposely dim, but we could see that to work—our Japanese friends with ease and 
the walls were hung with a number of the | vigor, we somewhat hesitatingly, and not 
delicate and ingenious paintings upon silk | without misgivings as to our ability to turn 
which form so important a part of the em- | the unaccustomed utensils te proper account. 
bellishment of every distinguished Japanese | In fact, it rapidly becomes apparent that the 
household, and which here, as elsewhere, | sense of our hands of little employment is so 
variously represented flowers, fruits, or ani- | excessively dainty that unless we invoke in- 
mals of the country, with occasionally a! struction we shall be able to make no way at 
mythohistorical sketch, in which the heroic | all. Frankness being absolutely necessary, 
and the grotesque were indistinguishably | we make a great virtue of it, and declare, 
blended. Exquisite frescoes and bass-reliefs, | with perhaps needless vehemence, that it 
some sketched, some wrought in elaborate | really is useless, and that, after all, we can 
lacquer-ware and gilded bronze, adorned the | not do it, and that we must throw ourselves 
little doors which conceal the innumerable | upon the consideration of our host, because 
cupboards and pigeon-holes which abound, | we shall certainly starve unless we are told 
and from the prevalence of which in all howto proceed. Candor begets candor, and 
Japanese houses it might fairly be imagined | our beaming entertainer, just as if he were 
that secretiveness was the ruling passion of announcing a hitherto unsuspected fact, and 
the race. Odd corners, again, were filled with | as if we had not marked and enjoyed it all, 
quaint images and statues of great age and | at the time, observes that he found himself 
rarity, and the floricultural fancies of the in the same awkward position when he dined 
host were shown by the pleasure with which | with us. And here Master Yegawa, the in- 
he called attention to a few curious exotics, | terpreter, develops himself in the quality of 
most of them brought, he told us, from) ahumorist. As one of us is really struggling 
China. To all of these we paid due atten-| quite hopelessly with his slender sticks, 
tion, but it is useless to conceal that our | which seem to have an independent activity 
minds were chiefly fixed upon the neat! of their own, darting themselves any where 
table, surrounded by five inviting chairs, | but in the direction aimed at by their holder, 
which stood in the centre of the room, and | —— : = ; 
which, though bearing for the moment noth- be Se eee menant ca ane ae pros 
ing more suggestive than a snowy cloth, we | ond, like matches. This proves that they can never 
glanced at with some impatience, knowing | have been previously used. 
















and frustrating almost every effort to project 
them mouthward, Yegawa proffers counsel. 
“TImitate me,” he says, and begins picking 
and pecking bits of food of all sizes, with an 
accuracy of movement almost mechanical. 
As if any body could imitate him, off-hand! 
The result of the first endeavor to do so is a 
consul strewn with Japanese edibles. “No, 
no,” says Yegawa, with steel-trap smartness, 
“IT said, ‘Imitate me ;’ but you never saw me | 
do that; you are wrong. Excuse me, but you | 
are Wholly wrong, and always will be wrong 
unless you do as I do.” Which, of course, 
excites a proper amount of innocent mirth, 
for we are in the mood to be merry, and eas- | 
ily excited to laughter. But presently, al- | 
though we can not twirl our sticks with any 
thing like the amazing rapidity of our tutors, | 
we contrive to serve ourselves after a certain | 
complex method of our own, and are enabled 
to ascertain the quality of what is set before 
us. First, we explore the contents of a lac- 
quered bowl, which contains a delicate soup, 
spiced with sea-weed end aromatic herbs. 
It is weak, but otherwise commendable. 
Other dishes are constructed with curious | 
fancy and singular ingenuity, to represent | 
miniature gardens, with mounds and ponds, 
or fortresses with turrets and moats—the 
effects of landscape and architecture being 
produced by skillful arrangement of thin 
slices of fish or vegetables, and variously col- 
ored rice. Each plate is a little picture. 
I observed that although preserved fruits, 
boiled chestnuts, bamboo shoots, and other 
partly ornamental and partly appetizing 
condiments are scattered about, the sub- 
stance of this course is rice and raw fish. | 
Raw fish! Idistinctly recall a series of thrill- | 
ing emotions during the first battle scene 
at which it was ever my fortune to assist, 
and I know it is on record in the annals of 
Franconia that I, personally, once crossed | 
the tree that spans the Flume. I once 
went up in a balloon, though not very far, | 
and I have on two or three occasions found 
myself accidentally face to face, in theatres | 
and in thoroughfares, with the Prince of 
Erie, These all were memorable sensa- 
tions; but now, confronting and confronted 
by raw fish, as an article of diet, I learn the 
full depth, breadth, and vastness of the 
meaning of the word courage, and gain a 
new interpretation of a phrase which I have 
often lightly used, but never until now com- 
pletely grasped and understood—true phys- 
ical and moral heroism. Shall it be done? 
Can it be done? It must be done! ‘Tis 
done! And is it utterly revolting and un- 
tenable? Hardly so. Do I like it, then? 
Truly, not too well. But I willingly admit 
it might be worse, especially as it is deftly 
mitigated by pungent soy. 1 do not know 
its name, but it is like salmon in aspect, and 
in taste like nothing in my particular prior 
experience. It is soft and gelatinous, and, 


| 
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| after all, the flavor of the thick sauce With 


which it is enriched is perhaps prevalent 
above every thing else. The struggle once 
well over, we feel that we have encountered 
boldly and conquered bravely. No future 
possibilities have any terror for us. Nor js 
there any further occasion for such uncom- 
fortable emotion. This preliminary course 


| having been partly, and only partly, disposed 


of—Japanese hospitality supplying at least 
three times as much of every article as is in- 
tended to be eaten—five other servitors shoot 
from their spheres, and, after briskly clear- 


| ing the table, produce another assortment of 


finely wrought lacquer- ware and porcelain 
dishes, containing this time a thick broth, 
not unlike a Massachusetts chowder, com- 
pounded of fish, prawns, small slices of 
chickens, and sundry vegetables, with sub- 
ordinate plates of spices, confectionery, and 
innumerable piquant stimulants to appetite 
which I could hardly distinguish at the time, 


}and which I certainly can not now remem- 


ber indetail. Successive courses, each intro- 
duced apparently by five fresh attendants— 
the extraordinary number of which led us al- 
most to think that Hirosawa must have bor- 
rowed his Lord of Chosiu’s retinue for the 
occasion — made us acquainted with still 
other varieties of soups, and with endless 
changes of composite pot-pourris which it is 
very fortunately unnecessary to enumerate, 
because it is impossible. It may be record- 
ed, however, that no less than thirteen times 
the spaces before us were cleared away and 
refilled, each change being distinguished by 


}some new form of sparkling fluid — beer, 


Champagne, soda-water, I can’t say what 
not. The partiality of the Japanese for all 
liquors of a bubbling and effervescent char- 
acter is remarkable. The foam of ale to 
them is eestasy, and the froth of Champagne 
israpture. It isnot the quality of the draught, 
but the fizz, that fits their fancy. I have 
actually and positively known a party of 
Japanese yaconins to take with them upon 
a long country excursion a quantity of Sed- 
litz, which they mixed with sugar and water, 
and drank as a luxurious beverage. Thir- 
teen times, as I have observed, we were call- 


|ed upon to practically honor our entertain- 
er’s bounty; and then, just when a dark de- 
! 


spair and dread began to hover over us, we 
were relieved by a courtly apology for the 
meagreness of the repast, accompanied by a 
regretful apprehension that we had not en- 
joyed sufficient cheer. And here began an- 
other act of that fine impromptu comedy, 
examples of which I have given above, the 
theme this time being the respective merits 
of American and Japanese dinners, which 
was only interrupted by the entrance of five 
new tray-bearers—I'll swear they were en- 


tirely new, and had not before appeared— 


with pots of charmingly fresh and fragrant 
tea, and little cases containing native to- 
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pacco and the tiny pipes of the country. | even if it has been discovered by the gov- 
It was all over, and, metaphorically, we ernment, has never been revealed even to 
preathed more freely, although, in simple | the members of his family. Many specula- 
fact, it was difficult for us to breathe at all. | tions were rife at the period, but none could 
Conversation of a somewhat languid na- | thoroughly or satisfactorily explain the pos- 
ture ensued, photographic albums were in- | sible causes of animosity against a man 
spected and discussed—imagine a collection | whom every body admitted to have been 
of family and national photograph albums in | one of the most popular of Japanese states- 
the mansion of a Yeddo official, and all the | men, who was not known to have a personal 
pictures (views of rare scenery, portraits of |enemy in the world, and whose official ca- 
eminent officers of state and lofty nobles, and | reer, although active and energetic, had 
the like) produced by native artists!—the | never been aggressive or arrogant. What- 
curiosities of the various apartments were | ever may have been the ulterior intentions 
once more inspected, until at last the time | of the conspirators, jt is certain that the 
arrived for us to take up our longish journey | shock produced by this violent deed was so 
homeward. The parting salutations were | great as to check any further prosecution of 
strictly American, as far as we, the inhabit- | their designs. The entire official population 
ants of Zemfuku-ji, were concerned, but very | of Yeddo resolved itself for the time into a 
Oriental as between our host and his inter- | species of detective force, and the unani- 
preter. First putting on their swords with | mous zeal displayed in endeavoring to trace 
great formality, they swiftly dropped upon | the perpetrators of the murder apparently 
their knees, and bent their foreheads to the | drove every thought from their minds except 
ground repeatedly; and while they thus | that of concealment. At any rate, no gen- 
bade one another farewell within-doors, the | eral execution of the suspected plot was then 
innumerable attendants of the household | attempted. 
and our guards performed the same cere- | Our little friend Kenzo had returned only 
mony in the court-yard. Every requirement |a few days before, full of glee and excite- 
of etiquette having been finally satisfied, | ment, from his first visit to China. The 
we pushed forth into the darkness and be- | blow was too heavy for his young spirit. I 
gan our homeward march. ‘The bearers of | found him almost speechless with grief, yet 
my norimono must have found their labors | compelied to control his emotions, since all 
more severe on the return than on the out- | the formalities of the grave occasion must 
ward trip, but that gave me little concern | be conducted by him, the heir, and now the 
at the moment. For an instant or two I} head of the family. The obsequies of an 
took a drowsy satisfaction in reflecting that | officer so high in station as Hirosawa had 
the motion of my conveyance was favorable | been required to be conducted with minute 
to digestion, and then sank into a profound | and exhaustive ceremony, no detail of which 
sleep, which lasted until I was duly shot out | could be regulated without his co-operation. 
at the door of our own temple in Asabu. | It was a sorrowful sight—our light-hearted 
|companion stricken to despair by the over- 
This which I have narrated happened in | whelming calamity, and oppressed with cares 
December, 1870. At the close of the follow- | so far beyond his years and strength. But 
ing February it was my duty again to visit | the severest part of his trial was soon to end. 
the house on Kudan, but this time with a |The funeral was fixed for the Ist of March, 
sadly different purpose. For several weeks | and from that time, although he would be 
the capital had been agitated with portent- obliged to remain closely at home for forty 
ous rumors; and in spite of the mystery with | days, to receive, as chief mourner, visits of 
which the prominent political leaders veiled | condolence, no active duties would be im- 
their proceedings, it was evident that the | posed upon him. 
public peace was menaced in some formida-| The burial ceremonies themselves were as 
ble manner. Large bodies of troops poured | dignified, as solemn, and as truly touching 
into the city from the southern provinces ; |as any I have ever witnessed. No forms of 
and the augmentation of the guards at all | respect and honor which Japanese customs 
the government offices, at the residences of | allow were here omitted. Hundreds of ci- 
high dignitaries, and at the numerous gates | vilians, many of them among the highest in 
of the Mikado’s castle, showed that unusual | the land, all clothed from head to foot in 
watchfulness and precaution were deemed | white, followed the body to the cemetery, and 
essential. But no serious event occurred | a military escort was supplied by a regiment 
until the morning of the 27th, when the | of Chosiu soldiers. The spot selected for the 
community was startled by the intelligence | interment was upon the hill of Atanga, where 
that Hirosawa had been murdered, while | only the remains of persons of eminent dis- 
sleeping, just before dawn. A band of some | tinction are deposited. The rites of sepul- 
thirty swordsmen had broken into his dwell- | ture were fulfilled in a little temple at the 
ing, had hewn him literally into pieces, and | base of the hill, after which the coffin was 
had escaped before a general alarm could be | carried to the summit of a thickly wooded 
given. The purpose of the assassination, | knoll, where the grave had been prepared. 
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Here the entire assemblage passed before it, 
each individual prostrating himself for a mo- 
ment, and reverently laying upon it a sprig 
of some consecrated tree. The nearest re- 
lations and friends knelt in a circle, and thus 
remained in silence until nightfall, when the 
tomb was closed, and all slowly withdrew, 
leaving every thing behind but the memory 
of Hirosawa Hioské. 


STAR AND CANDLE. 
. Wee good-by, old lady,” said Mr. 


Gervayse Helwyse, the minister’s 
son, as he entered the chamber of his invalid 
old mother, ready dressed for departure. ‘I 
shall be back in three days, barring the oc- 
currence of something very extraordinary. 
Now take good care of your dear old self, 
mind ;” and he looked down upon her with 
an expression of tenderness upon his hand- 
some features which, to put it mildly, was 
not habitual to them. 

“YT shall be happye in thinking of your 
happiness, dear,” replied the old lady, who 
was as sweet-looking and lovable a specimen 
of her class as one is apt to meet with in a 
lifetime. Certainly Gervayse must have 
thought so; for he was weak enough— 
though he had barely time to catch the train 
as it was—to throw down carpet-bag and 
cane, cateb his mother round the waist, and 
give her three sound kisses; after which he 


hurriedly picked up his belongings and left 
the room, feeling quite ashamed of himself. 
“My own noble boy!” said the old lady to 


herself, after he had departed. “‘In three 
days, if nothing extraordinary happens,’ he 
said. Ah! well, it may be only a fancy of 
mine, after all. I dare say I shall even live 
to see him married. And, meanwhile, I’m 
sure I’d rather have him with her than with 
an old woman like me—though he does love 
me too,” she added, with a touch of pride in 
her old voice, like a note of musie from a 
broken harp. “ But, after all,” she resumed, 
“perhaps it will be better for me to write 
just a few lines—to her—telling her what 
his old mother thinks he is, and is going to 
be; and then, when I am gone, she can read 
it to him, and perhaps—who knows ?—it 
may help him in the good fight a little.” So 
she got out her paper and ink, and sat down 
to write—dear, foolish old soul! These eld- 
erly people get such absurd ideas into their 
heads about dying, and all that sort of thing. 

Meanwhile the noble boy in question was 
making the best of his way to the railway 
station. He was a fine-looking fellow, with 
a springy step, an audacious manner, and a 
quiet eye. He wore a full beard, thick and 
curly, and was dressed with perfect taste 
and elegance; somehow you always felt 
shabby on meeting Gervayse Helwyse, no 
matter how stunningly you were gotten up. 
But then revenge was easy: you had only 
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to observe sarcastically to the next man 
you met that you wondered where the denee 
Gervayse Helwyse got his money from. At 
this your friend would return a knowi; 
wink, you would both laugh, and pass : 
with soothed feelings. 

And indeed it was considerably easier t: 
say unpleasant things about Mr. Helw 
than the reverse. Ministers’ sons are not 
proverbially models of conduct; and it is to 
be feared that Gervayse was not an excep- 
tion to this rule. At the risk of outraging 
propriety, it must be stated that he was 
openly suspected of being a gambler, and 
was generally believed to indulge in unrea- 
sonable hours and undesirable associates, 
Moreover (ill-natured people said in conse- 
quence), he had ensnared half the female 
hearts in town, and, to cap the climax, had 
recently become engaged to the richest heir- 
ess in the State—a girl who ought to have 


| known better, too, as Miss Gibbs remarked, 


with asperity; and certainly she had good 
reason to know what she was talking about. 

In spite of all this clog of odium, Mr. Hel- 
wyse arrived safely and in time at the 
dépét, his dark cheeks glowing with the 
healthy exercise: it was a clear, cold day in 
November—just the weather for a walk. 
But his expression was rather more serious 
than usual as he took his seat in the cars. 

“ Bother this Mary Seton!” he muttered, 
under his drooping mustache. ‘ Why can't 
she live somewhere in the neighborhood, in- 
stead of obliging me to rush off twenty miles 
just to get a look at her? Hang it! I felt 
a regular qualm at leaving the old lady to- 
day. Supposing she were to step out some 
time while I was away? By George!” said 
Mr. Helwyse, biting his mustache, and look- 
ing out of the window very hard. “It won't 
do, though, to run the risk of losing fifty 
thousand a year,” resumed he, after a while; 
“and I dare say the old lady will keep along 
for some time yet. Ill marry this girl in a 
month or so, and then I'll have every thing 
comfortable for her.” With this excellent 
resolution, he leaned back in his seat, folded 
his arms, and remained outwardly oblivious 


,of all things during the remainder of the 


journey. 

Inasmuch, however, as there is really very 
little good to be advanced respecting Mr. 
Gervayse Helwyse, it may be as well to no- 
tice here his grand redeeming trait. Indeed, 
being privileged, we have already obtained 
a glimpse of it; but it was quite ignored by 
his friends in general. It consisted in an 
unusual and, in respect of his other charac- 
teristics, disproportionate amount of rever- 
ence and love for his parents. To be sure, 
no parents could have been more deserving 
of such honor. With his mother we are al- 


ready acquainted ; his father had been dead 


ten years and more, but ever remained an 
object of awful respect and affection to Ger- 
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And he would have shot instantly, 

1 with the greatest pleasure, any individ- 
nal who should have ventured in the slight- 
est degree to malign the name or memory 
of either or both of his “old people.” With 

, is statement, sad to say, the record of his 
virtues must be brought to a close for the 
present. 

In the distant recess of a magnificent par- 
r, upon a purple velvet gold-legged stool, 
sat Mary Seton, the heiress; and, reclining 
it his ease upon the sumptuous ottoman at 
her side, lay Gervayse Helwyse, the adventur- 
er, looking perfectly at home, and satisfied 
with himself and every thing about him. 

“ Gervayse,” said Mary, breaking a silence 
of some moments, during which she had been 
stroking his hand thoughtfully, “do you 
really love me ?” 

Mr. Helwyse elevated his handsome eye- 
brows, glanced complacently at the toe of 
his elegant boot, and replied, 

“Of course !” 

“Because,” she continued, “if I thought 
it was what I have, and not me, that you 
cared for, I would hate you even more than 
[love you now; and I would spend my life 
to bring you to disgrace.” 

Mr. Helwyse seemed amused. The poor 

ttle fool,” thought he; “it would be too 
cruel to undeceive her. And there won't 
be much left of her romantic notions—well, 
say ten years from now.” He appeared to 
reflect with satisfaction upon this prophecy 
until the young lady spoke again—half to 
herself and half to him, as is the custom of 
persons in her condition. 

“T wonder how I ever came to love you! 
because you’re good—I don’t believe 
you are: and you never talk to me as other 
men do. But you have strength, power. 
You can be, or do, whatever you please. 
You’re the only man I ever could be afraid 
of; and so I must love you—or hate you— 
all my life, whether you turn out saint or 
devil !” 

She raised her gray eyes to his face; and 
he, perceiving that there were tears in them, 
swallowed a yawn, patted her flushed cheek, 
and stroked back the auburn hair from her 
low, wide forehead. 

“You're complimentary, I must say,” he 
remarked, jocosely. “So you think I’m a 
devil, do you?” 

“T think, as I said, that you can be any 
thing you choose,” replied she. ‘ Don’t you 
ever want to be like your father ?” 

Gervayse Helwyse actually started. Then 
he turned a little pale, and frowned slightly. 
“You must not speak to me about him,” he 
said, in a rather deeper tone than usual; and 
not waiting for a reply, he rose and walked 
to the deep bay-window, and stood with his 
forehead against the glass looking out into 
the twilight. 


_ 
+ 
wOt 


Before him lay the wide lawn bordered by 
stately trees; beyond, the river, gleaming 
beneath the shadows of the uncertain light, 
and far away the indistinct appearance of 
the great city. But he was looking farther 
still—full ten years off. He saw a grand, 
serene face, a stately form and bearing, list- 
ened to a deep, melodious voice, and felt 
the glance of clear, penetrating eyes read- 
ing his heart. And who is that rosy-cheek- 
ed, curly-headed youth, with frank and open 
yet delicate and sensitive face, gazing up at 
his father with tender, tearful eyes, as he 
tells him, for the hundredth time, the sweet, 
mysterious story which transformed the 
world? Mr. Helwyse gave a_ short, dry 
laugh. ‘“ Well, well,” muttered he,“ I was 
all square then, and the old lady believes I 
am still; and—dash the rest, I say!” As 
he turned away from the window darkness 
had settled over the landscape; only be- 
tween the jagged edges of two clouds the 
brightest star in the heavens flashed and 
flickered unsteadily : ten to one it would be 
a stormy night. 

“ How now, my little woman!” exclaimed 
he, with unusual animation, as he resumed 
his place by Mary Seton, who had remained 
where he left her, with her head bowed upon 
her knees. ‘What are you so down in the 
mouth about? You begin to think I’m a 
great, cross, horrid man—now, don’t you ?” 

Mary raised her head and looked steadily 
at Gervayse, who returned the glance with 
serene composure. ‘ Queer girl!” said he to 
himself—*“ more bad than good in her, I fan- 
cy. But I don’t believe there’s a mean streak 
in her,” he reflected, approvingly. 

“ve been thinking, Gervayse,” said Mary, 
“how very slight the transition is, for me, 
from perfect happiness to utter misery; and 
somehow I have a feeling as if something were 
about to happen soon to decide it, one way 
or another. Have you no such feeling too?” 

Gervayse smiled commiseratingly. ‘“ You 
are a little goose,” he said, decidedly. “What 
has put such nonsense into your head? Has 
that great, greasy Selim Fawley been talk- 
ing religion to you again ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mary, putting her hands 
to her eyes and shuddering, “don’t speak 
that man’s name to me! _ I can’t tell you 
what a horror I have of him; and yet he 
fascinates me too, as a snake does a bird. 
Sometimes I feel as if he had a dreadful 
power over me that I couldn’t resist; but 
oh, I loathe him so!” 

“Well, well, my dear,” said Gervayse, 
soothingly, as he raised her hand to his 
lips, “just don’t think ef him, that’s all. 
Only remember how much you love me, 
and”—here he hesitated, but only for an 
instant, adding, with all the 
his well-modulated voice—* how 
love you!” 

Then Mary Seton put her beautiful white 


sweetness of 


much I 
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arms around his neck, and drew him down | 


to her. 


909 


“You do love me, don’t you, dar- 
ling ? 


said she, with all the tenderness of 
love in her tones. 
my hand! 


“ Kiss me, dear—no, not 
Kiss me on my lips.” 

She had a very sweet mouth, but it is just 
possible that at that moment Mr. Helwyse 
would a little rather not have kissed it. He 
did not hesitate to do so, however. Perhaps, 
ali things considered, he never did any thing 
worse in his life. But how little either 
knew what years of sorrow, suffering, and 
struggle must elapse before their lips should 
meet again! 

In the momentary pause which ensued a 
sharp ring was heard at the door-bell, and a 
few moments later Mary was summoned froin 
the room. In about five minutes she return- 
ed, very pale, and trembling. in the dark- 
ness Gervayse could not see her expression. 
He stopped the tune he was whistling, and 
spoke to her, but she did not answer, and 
remained standing near the door. 

He arose, struck a match, and lit one of 
the tall waxen candles that 
mantel-piece. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed he, the moment his 
eyes rested on her. ‘ What’s the matter ?” 

“ Gervayse !” said she, speaking with diffi- 
culty, and, as it were, mechanically, “ your 
mother—is dead.” 

He put out his hand and grasped the man- 
tel-piece. For a minute or two he stood mo- 
tionless as a statue, his eyes fixed upon the 
floor. At last he said, but in so low a voice 
that Mary did not hear him, 

“Thank God! She can never know now!” 

“Dear Gervayse,” said Mary, “here is a 
letter. She wrote it just before—it has a 
message for you; perhaps it would comfort 
you. Will you read it?” She advanced to- 
ward him timidly and offered it. 

He took it silently, braced himself, and 
read it. It was not long. The first part 
contained advice to Mary and a fond moth- 
er’s praise of himself. 
in these words: 


stood on the 


The conclusion was 


“ He has a gererous soul, and will be the worthy son 
of his father: he is as richly endowed, and even better 
qualified to make those endowments known and hon- 
ored. I send him my love and blessing. 

* Anes HgLwyse.” 

As Gervayse read this his expression so 
changed and darkened that Mary, watching 
him, could scarcely repress a scream. 

“It’s false!” he said, in a low, fierce tone, 
crumpling the letter in his hand, and sinking 
into achair. “ False—to him—and through 
me!’ The utterance of these words seemed 
to give him acute physical pain. And we 
can readily appreciate the position in which 
he found himself placed. 

To hear his father slandered, and the 
truth and honor of his mother impugned, 
would naturally 
ment. 


arouse his keenest resent- 
Yet in his hands he held the evidence 


| of him. 
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which compelled him to accuse his mother 
herself of that very slander and falsehood, 
That it was innocently done made little dif. 
ference in his mind; it was a false slander, 
and his mother had gone to her account with 
the ntterance of it upon her otherwise spot 
less soul. 


And then came the bitterest part of all. 

He himself was both the active and passive 
agent in all that had occurred. He had been 
pure once, and had fallen voluntarily to what 
he now was, and it was solely because of and 
through this fact that the wrong which had 
been done was rendered possible: a wrong 
which could neither be repaired nor avenged, 
It was too late. 
Mary, meanwhile, was sobbing on the 
floor. Gervayse, his mind being wearied, 
perhaps, by intensity of feeling, looked down 
and noticed her. 
about, Mary ?” 
helped !” 

“Oh, Gervayse,” she said, tearfully, “can 
not J be any comfort—any help to you ?” 

He looked at her, and smiled strangely, 
“You?” said he. ‘“ Why, you’re one great 
cause of the trouble! But no matter. It’s 
too late now.” 


“What are you crying 
asked he. “It can’t be 


“Ta trouble!” exclaimed Mary Seton, for- 
getting her tears in her astonishment. “ ]? 
I love you—is that a trouble?) What is it 
you mean ?” 

sut Gervayse Helwyse did not answer, 
nor even hear her. He was wholly absorbed 
with an idea which had just taken possession 
Was it too late indeed? 

It was true that he alone was accountable 
for the stain that rested on his parents’ 
memory; but was it not also, and therefore, 
true that he alone was able to remove it? 


And to do this only one way lay open to 
him: to fulfill his mother’s prediction con- 
cerning himself. 

As he thought, his cheeks flushed, and his 


heart beat faster. He could not sit still, but 
started up and walked to the window. Mary 
would have stopped him, but he motioned 
her away, and once more looked out upon 
the night. 

Darkness every where, over earth and sky. 
No—not quite! for there, rising from behind 
a heavy cloud, appeared the brilliant star, 
more brilliant now than ever, and seeming 
to cast its ray of light right down into : 
struggling human soul. A few moments 
Gervayse stood looking up at it; then he 
drew a long breath and turned around. He 
had measured the cost, and made the choice; 
it was with Mary that the work must begin. 

There she stood, in the centre of the room, 
the light of the candle falling on face and 
figure: her eyes fixed full upon him, with 
an angry sort of expression which was new 
to them—the look of a slighted woman. He 
thought, too, that her marvelous beauty had 
never appeared to such advantage. But 
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there was no time to lose. If he let this’ 


hour go by, no other would ever strike for 
him. 

“Mary!” said he; and she started invol- 
untarily as he spoke, the voice was so unlike 
his old dev il-may-care tones. “I have some- 
thing to say to you,” he went on, looking 
her straight in the eyes, “ which had better 
be said at onee. I don’t love you, and I 
never did. All for which I ever came near 
you was your money, and the only reason I 
intended to marry you was that I might 
have the use of it.” 

Had his voice been less quiet and sadly 
calm, Mary Seton would have inclined to 
disbelieve the evidence of eyes and ears. 
But as it was, before Gervayse had ceased to 
speak, she had realized the full feree of what 
he was saying, and was preparing to reply 
as she deemed became her. She clinched 
her small white hands, and smiled, though 
the effort left her deadly pale. 

“Mr. Helwyse,” she began, striving to 
modulate her trembling voice, “I must own 
you have surprised me. I should searcely 
have imagined that even such an accom- 
plished hypocrite, villain, and thief as you 
are could have imposed upon me for so long 
atime. I congratulate you on your success ; 


but you must remember what a poor, weak, | 


silly creature I am!” Gervayse moved to 
pass by her to the door, but she sprang for- 
ward and caught him by the arm; all the 
passion and fury that were in her heart leap- 
ed through her eyes, and her voice flung off 
all restraint. 

“Gervayse Helwyse,” she cried, “I hate 
you! No words can tell, no heart can think, 
how much! You have ruined my life, but 
if the soul can die, then I pray God He may 
annihilate yours utterly, though mine be 
dragged down to destruction with it! With 
that prayer we part; now—ge!” And with 
the majesty that is born of passion she 
waved him from the room. 

Forth he went; but who can fathom the 
mystery of a human heart? In the moment 
after the words were spoken which had 
transformed a loving woman to a devil, and 
while she was hurling at him the wild de- 
nunciations of her hatred and despair—in 
that moment he awoke, as it were, from a 
dream. The same act which had freed his 
immortal soul from bondage lifted also the 
veil which had hidden his heart from his 
eyes, and he knew he loved’ her. But the 
knowledge came too late. 

Forth he went into the night. As he is- 
sued forth, an ungainly figure came slinking 
up from the gloom of the avenue. As it 
passed into the light he recognized the sen- 
sual, insinuating face and lowering smile 
of Selim Fawley. Instinctively Gervayse 
stepped forward to warn him off, but checked 
himself in the act. What right had he to 
defend her now? And Selim Fawley, with 
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a cringing bow, glided past him up the steps, 
and slunk into the house. 

Forth wen) Gervayse Helwyse into the 
darkened world. Behind him the light of a 
candle glowed with a lurid and dusky gleam 
through the erimson curtains of a drawing- 
room. One might almost imagine it to be 
the eye of a fiend glaring after him with 
deadly hatred. But he saw it not. He had 
raised his eyes upward, to where, above 
him, shining clear si nigh in the heavens, 
he beheld the glorious star. All the clouds 
had vanished, and the threatened storm had 
passed away. 


Squire Fawley, the richest. man in town, 
the owner of the beautiful house on the hill 
yonder, is to be elected representative to- 
morrow. The reward of his long career of 
respectability and prosperity has come at 
last, and he sits in his parlor preparing a lit- 
tle speech for the oceasion. <A candle burns 
beside him, and shines through the red cur- 
tains of the window out into the cold No- 
vember night. Very cold it must be; for, 
although the room is heated with all the 
modern appliances, Squire Fawley is just as 
cold as though he were sitting on his door- 
step. 

What a fine, large, portly man he is! 
What a smooth, plump face, and what sleek, 
oily hair! What a happy and peaceful life 
he must have had! Surely no troubles, no 
misfortunes can ever have marred the enjoy- 
ment of Squire Fawley’s existence. He sits 
there so motionless and quiet! A bad con- 
science, now, would have made him nery- 
ous; but there is nothing in his past life to 
give him regret. 

Unless, indeed, there were some founda- 
tion for those foolish stories about his wife. 
Yet who ever saw him any thing but most 
affectionate and attentive to her? How 
careful he was of her failing health! how 
soft and sweet his tones when addressing 
her! What right-minded person could be- 
lieve that he ever could have been cruel or 
brutal to the beautiful heiress? And then, 
how lovingly he mourned for her when she 
died! Even now, if he chances to hear her 
mentioned, he starts and turns pale. Yet 
no—not always; for in all this time he has 
not once moved, given any sign of emotion 
or intelligence whatever. You can not so 
much as hear him breathe: he must be ab- 
sorbed very deeply in the composition of 
that speech! 

Did his wife die, after all? There were 
some strange rumors about her, ten years 
ago, When the squire first went into mourn- 
ing for her. No one could be found who had 
been to her funeral. The last that was seen 
of her, alive or dead, was when they started 
on their wedding-tour. Four months after- 
ward he returned alone, and spoke tearfully 
of “his dear lost one.” And that was all 
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that was actually known. But let us not 
wrong Squire Fawley by idle surmises. Is 
he not to be raised to-morrow to the highest 
office his townsmen can bestow ? 

Still and motionless and cold! 
Surely there is something the matter with 
the squire which he had not looked forward 
to, when he regarded his election as sure. 
What makes his eyes so fixed and glassy? 
Why does his jaw hang down in that un- 
comely fashion? And whence that livid and 
deadly pallor that has crept over his face? 
Will the speech he has prepared so carefully 
be as acceptable in another world as in this? 
To judge by that glare of mortal horror and 
agony that is stamped upon his dead feat- 
ures, one would say not. 

The candle, shining through the crimson 
curtains, casts a ruddy glow across the broad 
flight of stone steps that leads to the en- 
trance door. It has been snowing all day, 
and the granite steps seem soft and whiter 
than marble, only that the light from the 
dead man’s room gives the snow the tinge 
of blood. But what is that dark figure 
standing there at the bottom of the flight ? 

A poor, vagabond woman, that’s all; not 
such a one as we should care to speak to or 
have to do with. Her clothes are scanty 
and ragged, her face haggard and pale; un- 
combed hair falls in dark reddish masses 
upon her shoulders. Would you believe that 
painters once went crazy over that hair, 
calling it Titian’s auburn, and supplicating 
for permission to transfer it to their canvas? 
A likely story! What is there in her to 
lead one to imagine she ever could have been 
rich and beautiful, proud and generous, one 
to be admired, flattered, courted—loved per- 
haps? Oh fo! Let us say she was pas- 
sionate, revengeful, weak, reckless, head- 
strong; but nothing in her could ever have 
appealed to man’s higherand better instincts: 
quite the contrary. 

What can be her business here? What 
connection can exist between this poor creat- 
ure and the wealthy corpse in the drawing- 
room? Can she have any interest in this 
splendid edifice, or its dead respectable own- 
er? Why, if he could step to the window 
now and see the dark figure standing there, 
he would tell the servant to set the dog on 
her. And yet when she last stood there it 
was quite different; but perhaps she is no 
worse off now than she was then. 

She looks at the red light in the window, 
and shudders—either from dread or bitter 
recollections, or perhaps only because the 
cold, keen wind has begun to blow so re- 
morselessly. She sits down in the snow on 
the granite steps, and buries her face in her 
hands; and the wind blows around her and 
sifts the powdery snow into her lap, and be- 
tween the tangled masses of her hair, and 
around her weary feet. She will be frozen 
if she does not move soon: why should she 


so silent 


be out on such a night as this, and, of alj 
other places, here ? 

A wounded animal will seek its hole to 
die; an exile believes his bones will rest 
peacefully only in their native earth: per- 
haps even a homeless, friendless woman may 
share the universal instinct, and long to 
draw her last breath in that spot where grew 
the only pure and womanly influences that 
irradiated her girlish life. There she sits, 
exhausted and benumbed; but her only fear 
is lest the dead man within should arise and 
drive her away—her only wish that she may 
stay there and rest, and live the past again! 

“Ten years ago,” she mutters—“ yes, this 
very night—I cursed him for those cold, 
calm words he spoke, said I hated him, and 
sent him out into the night. And then | 
knew it was not hate, but love—love great- 
er than any I had known before. The shaine 
and disgrace I strove to bring on him are 
mine: he neither knows nor cares: yet | 
loved him—loved him! and, O God! TI lov: 
him still! Then, in my madness and de- 
spair, that other came!” She shudders, and 
draws her ragged shaw] still closer round her 
shoulders. “ Crawling and fawning, he suit- 
ed my mood well; the deeper the plunge the 
better: hypocrisy and falsehood fittingly ma- 
ted with the wild fury of my scorned heart, 
seeking forgetfulness in degradation. But 
deep as was the stake, it failed. Will death 
itself lead to oblivion ?” 

Hark! that tread upon the snow. Aman 
is drawing up the long white avenne. Bent 
by age or suffering, his form is yet stately, 
and his bearing noble. His dark hair, 
streaked with gray, curls somewhat thinly 
over his high white forehead; his eyes, 
though bright, clear, and dauntless, are grave 
and sweet; his cheeks are thin and sunken; 
a long, black, grizzled beard falls upon his 
breast. Thought, pain, and privation have 
plowed deep furrows in his face, but no 
traces of sin, selfishness, or indulgence have 
left their mark on those noble, quiet feat- 
ures: only a mysterious sadness seems to 
overspread them. What grief, what regret, 
throngh all these years of struggle and vic- 
tory, can have left its impress on that lofty 
soul? 

And who is he? No one here knows his 
name; but if you seek traces of him, go 
where ignorance, suffering, vice, crime, mis- 
ery, and death have been; wherever life is 
worst, most hopeless, and most loathsome ; 
there will you find his footsteps, there sce 
the light of his presence lingering, and hear 
him spoken of in low, loving voices, and be- 
hold blessings invoked upon his head by lips 
which, but for him, had known no other lan- 
guage than oaths, lies, and curses. His name 
matters not. It is written in sinful and suf- 
fering hearts. God knows him, if the select- 
men do not. 


But wherefore comes he here? He is ill 
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fitted to withstand so bitter a night as this. 
The icy wind cuts through his thin cloak 
and slender, stooping figure. His step is 
slow and uncertain, for he has walked far; 
dif the end of his journey be not near at 
hand, he must soon sink down and perish. 
What urgent business is it that spurs him 
forward? Is that mysterious sadness on his 
brow the outward symbol of a troubled spot 
in his heart, a yet uncanceled error in his 
past life, a fault yet unatoned ? 

His eye, too, rests on the lurid glow of 
that drawing-room window, and memories 
of a time long past are recalled to him. He 
murmurs to himself: 

“The very room! There my life began; 
there its last act must be accomplished. 
There I first spoke the truth; there learned 
that truth was true no longer. I could not 
tell her then; but if God has spared her, she 
shall know it now. Methinks, with her for- 
giveness, I could meet my father and mother 
without a blush. But God’s will be done!” 

He approaches the steps, and notices the 
object huddled up upon them. All his hopes 
of peace and happiness urge him onward; 
time is worth eternity to him now; yet see- 
ing that the object is a woman, when nearly 
past he hesitates, pauses, and turns! Among 
such as she the path of his duty has ever 
lain, and even in this supreme hour he may 
not desert it. “Poor thing!” he thinks. 
“She is as homeless and forlorn as I.” 


Bending over her, he speaks gently to her, | 


and something in his voice stirs her heart 
with a memory of long ago. But mind and 
body are failing fast, and she answers drow- 
sily, “I loved him—I love him still! I 
cursed him, and said I hated him; but it 
vas false. I love him!” 

Can such as he have aught in common 
with her? Can his grand, elevated spirit 
stéop to claim sympathy with the wayward 
passion of this misguided woman? Can 
that unquenched thirst that has shriveled 
up her nature, and dragged it in the dust, 
assert dominion also over so calm and pure a 
heart as his? Yes; for he is but human too. 

He sits down beside her on the granite 
steps, and throws his cloak around her. 

“T also loved once,” he says, “many 
years ago, but did not know it till too late. 
I have traveled since then in many countries, 
and done some good, I hope, relieved some 
suffering, and in so far found peace and 
happiness. But the memory of that one 
night, when I turned a woman’s love to 
hate, has staid with me till now. Without 
her forgiveness I can not rest, and therefore 
am Ihere. But I fear it is too late.” 

The tones of his voice, solemn and melo- 
dious, yet with the echo in them of a 
nervous, ringing force, seem to thrill the 
woman with mysterious force. She lifts her 
pale, haggard face, and gazes long and ear- 
nestly into his. Gradually the dull, heavy 
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expression fades away; a keen observer 
might say she had had beauty once. As still 
she gazes a strange mingling of hope, joy, 
and fear looks from her eyes. With her 
thin, cold, nervous hand she grasps his arm. 

* You—loved her—once!” She articulates 
with difficulty; and her breath comes hard. 
* Do you—love her—now ?” 

Like one awaiting sentence of death she 
hangs upon his answer. It comes straight 
from his heart: 

“God knows I do—better than all the 
world !” 

Then the sullen chain of hungry, weary 
grief that has bound her heart so long 
breaks with a great gasp. She lifts her 
hands and face to heaven; all the earthly 
dross falls from her, and the soul shines 
forth pure and beautiful—ay, a hundred 
times more beautiful than in days gone by. 

“QO God!” she cries, with a rich, tender 
sweetness vibrating through her voice, “I 
thank Thee. Thou hast brought him back 
to me—my own—my darling!” 

Ah, he knows her now! and with a low, 
tremulous cry of love, joy, and thankfulness, 
he draws her close to his heart, and once 
again presses his lips to hers. 

Colder and icier the wind blows, but they 
do not heed it. Houseless they are, but 
their desolate hearts have found a home. 
They speak few words; but in this world 
life has no more to offer them. Their prayers 
are answered. 

After a while tlre candle on the dead man’s 
table, burning low in the socket, flickered 
and went out, and the room was filled with 
thick darkness and an evil odor of smoke. 
But without all was clear. The bloody 
tinge had vanished from the pure cold snow. 
High in the deep blue heavens burned a lus- 
trous star, shedding its radiance upon two 
still, white faces, far down in this dark 
world. <A look of celestial happiness rested 
on each—the woman’s and the man’s. Both 
were alike free from all traces of sin, sorrow, 
or suffering. But they are not the Mary 
Seton and Gervayse Helwyse whom we have 
known. Ah,no! they are not here. Yet let 
us believe that, hand in hand, the erring wo- 
man and the great-souled man have found 
eternal rest and peace at last. 


SONNET—(WITH A LETTER). 
By JOHN G. SAXE, 
I senp this letter, O my sweet! to tell 
The old, old story of my heart’s deep wealth 
Of tenderness; and of my body's health; 
And how in all things worldly I am well: 
Which thou wilt gladly hear. It holds not much, 
Besides, to pleasure thee. It bears no word 
Of fond affection which thou hast not heard 
Leap from my living lips. Well—I will touch 
My mouth unto the leaves, caressingly ; 
And so wilt thou. Thus, from these lips of mine 
My message will go kissingly to thine, 
With more than Fancy's load of luxury, 
And prove a true love-letter, warm and sweet 
As ever yet a loving spouse did greet! 
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THE OLD OTTOMAN AND THE. 
YOUNG TURK. 

N°? one can have traveled much through 
ah England or over the continent of Eu- 
rope without having noticed the frequent 
apparition of the “ Saracen’s Head” on sign- 
boards, and the family likeness they all bore 
to each other— grim and grisly, truculent 
and turbaned, and frowning defiance on the 
infidel. 

This is the “turbaned Turk” of our an- 
cestors and of tradition, and these scarecrow 
effigies represent his exterior about as truth- 
fully as the popular impression has repro- 
duced his true character and disposition. 
Next to the slandered animal his elders love 
to ride (the much maligned ass), no other 
animal has ever been so unjustly judged, so 
Villainously and persistently misrepresented, 
as the Turk, whose amiability of charac- 
ter is his most salient peculiarity. As be- 
fore stated, however, the Saracen was not a 
Turk, though the two have ever been con- 
founded, although both were followers of 
the Prophet. The Turk rose on the fall of 
the Saracen, even as the Egyptian has since 
arisen over the decadence of the Turk. 

The Turk was originally the Turcoman, 
sprung from a tribe of warlike shepherds 
who pastured their flocks in the valleys and 
on the slopes of the Bithynian Olympus—a 
lofty range of mountains, with the quaint 
town of Broussa nestling in their midst, and | 
looking down from the remote Asian side on 
Constantinople. Five hundred years since 
this simple though warlike pastoral tribe 
dwelt there in amity with the Greek pos- 
sessors of Constantinople. This was, in his 
last days, the retreat of the famous Hanni- 
bal. Osman, the great chief of these shep- 
herd-warriors, who gave a name to the race 
afterward, first seems to have consolidated 
the scattered clans into a people, as he 
subsequently founded for them an empire. 
The “sons of Othman,” or “ the Ottomans,” 
as it was anglicized, have fitting reverence 
for the founder of their race, and his name 
and memory are revered throughout the 
Orient to this day. At that period the ef- 
feminate Greek emperors of Byzantium (as 
Constantinople then was called) nominally 
governed this portion of Asia Minor, all the 
fortresses and fortified cities being held in 
the name of the Eastern emperor, though 
garrisoned by mercenaries of all nationali- 
ties in his pay. Gold, not steel, was the 
weapon used by the Greek emperors of that 
day, and the empire crumbled to pieces as 
much from its own rottenness as from the 
assaults of the young and vigorous though 
savage race which assaulted it and finally 
sat in its seat. 

So familiar and friendly were the terms 
on which Greek and Tureoman sojourned in 
the same neighborhood, before that collision 


came which lost the former Constantinople, 
that the shepherds were wont to deposit 
their valuables in the Greek fortresses whey 
wandering with their flocks over the mount- 
ain pastures. Osman’s father and Osman 
himself were in the habit of intrusting their 
valuables to the commander of Biledjik, or 
some other Greek fortress, to keep in safety 
for them while they, with their people, led 
their flocks to summer pastures high up 
amidst the mountains. So unchangeable 
are habits in this cradle of the human race 
that the traveler of to-day meets yet on the 
slopes of Olympus the same Turcoman shep- 
herd, as simple, as primitive, and as barba- 
rous as were his ancestors five centuries ago, 
They still come swarming up from the shores 
of the Caspian Sea, as did their progenitors, 
and progress or civilization never reaches 
their mountain fastnesses. Those who seek 
to see the Turk in embryo have only to visit 
the environs of Broussa to gratify their wish. 
Save in faith, he has but small affinity for 
his foster-brother of Stamboul or Smyrna. 

The close contact of two such races could 
have but one result. The one, effete, effemi- 
nate, and rich, could not cope with the other, 
fresh, vigorous, and covetous of the rich spoil 
spread out defenseless before them. The ties 
of amity were broken, and the Turcoman 
soon kept his valuables in the fortresses he 
had wrested from the weak hands that held 
them. 

With the possession of power came ambi- 
tion, and the shepherd-chief of Olympus es- 
tablished a kind of rude feudal system among 


his people, parceling out the conquered prov- 


inces to subordinate chiefs on condition of 
military service. 

Broussa was the first centre of the growing 
empire, and the title of Emir was assumed 
by the ruler, Osman, who may be regarded 
as the real founder of Turkish institutions. 
After commencing their career of conquest 
they established the order of Janizaries. 
These were recruited from the children of 
Christian parents, seized by conscription, 
and educated as Mussulmans and soldiers— 
and very efficient soldiers they made. 

Unlike the Saracens or Arabs, the Turks, 
from the beginning, were the most tolerant 
of human beings. They never practiced 
that fanaticism which compelled conquered 
Christians to adopt their creed or perish by 
the sword, as is popularly stated. On the 
contrary, they allowed the largest liberty, 
and treated non-conformity in religion with 
an indifference worthy of a French philosophe 
or an American citizen. 

They made it a test only in the composi- 
tion of their armies; and as their wars were 
all semi-religious, this was a necessity. Aft- 
er the captire of Constantinople, Mohammed 
the Second collected a large number of Greek 
families from all parts of the Archipelago, 
and colonized them in Constantinople, and 
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overwhelmed with favors the Christian Pa-! 


triarch Gennadius—a liberality of sentiment 
and action by no means cordially recipro- 
cated on the other side. Long and intimate 
intercourse between Turk and Christian at 
Constantinople destroyed this good feeling 
on the Turkish side ; and those who know 
“the ways that are dark and the tricks that 
are vain” practiced by the nominal Chris- 
tians of Pera and Galata can not wonder 
much that, though the toleration was contin- 
ued, it was mixed with much contempt, and 
often with much contumely. The corrup- 
tions and vices of the Byzantine empire had 
debased the population over which these wild 
mountain shepherds came to rule, and they 
learned soon to scorn the people who prac- 
ticed vices alien to their primitive habits 
and pastoral experieuces. Later still the 
conquerors were corrupted by the evil influ- 
ence of their captives, and Greek vices were 
ingrafted on the military virtues these 
mountaineers brought with them from their 
sylvan solitudes. There was more manhood 
in the Turk than the Greek, but more cun- 
ning and more culture in the Greek, and 
hence the latter insensibly swayed the poli- 
cy of the former in matters of government. 

An impartial writer has truly remarked, 
“Tt has been the fashion to consider the 
despotism of the Turk, as well as his other 
vices, as the fruit of his creed, and as the 
direct consequences of the institutions of 
Mohammed. But, in truth, some of the worst 
features of the Turkish regimen may be 
traced to the Greek ones which they super- 
seded, and which, in arrogant pretension 
and cruelty, and contempt of the rest of 
the human species—in deceit, in immorality 
and corruption, in the treatment of their min- 
isters and generals, and even of their women 
—were not vastly superior to or widely dif- 
ferent from the Turk, who redeemed many of 
these vices of adoption by the military vir- 
tues he had brought with him.” On the his- 
toric page of Gibbon, as on the pictorial page 
of Walter Scott, most readers have seen how 
utterly rotten and obscene a thing that By- 
zantine empire was in the last days of its 
decadence, and can fancy the strange amal- 
gamation of its elements with those of its 
primitive and barbarous invaders. 

It did not take the new masters of Byzan- 
tium long to learn the arrogance as well as 
the corruptions arising from uncontrolled 
power. The Grand Turk became a syno- 
nym for all that was lavish and insolent 
and audacious as his possessions and his 
conquests extended, and Europe held him in 
awe. It is curious now to read of the inso- 
lence with which the Sultan was wont to 
treat the embassadors of foreign powers, 
representing the nations by whose gracious 
permission now his suecessor only holds his 
throne on sufferance. In the palmy days of 
the Sublime Porte Christian embassadors of 


the great powers, who were then compelled 
to live in the suburb of Pera (not permitted 
to dwell in the city), to get an audience, were 
obliged to present themselves at the gates of 
Constantinople before dawn. The captain of 
the guard awaited the embassador there, and 
received him, as his guest, in a kiosk set 
apart for the purpose. A procession was 
then formed, made up of the suit of the 
embassador, in uniform, and a military es- 
cort. Arrived at a small pavilion outside 
the seraglio gate, the embassador was kept 
waiting there for some time. Here the 
Grand Vizier met him, and accompanied him 
on foot to the divan, within the gates, 
through a file of executioners in waiting, and 
the Eunuchs of the Guard. 

Here the embassador had to leave all his 
retinue, and proceed alone with the Grand 
Vizier—the Sultan from a window above 
looking down on the proceedings. The em- 
bassador then dined alone with the Grand 
Vizier, and presents of robes and caftans 
were made to him and his suit. 

Then the Grand Vizier proceeded alone to 
the Sultan, and begged that, since the Chris- 
tian embassador had been fed and clothed by 
the bounty of his Highness, he might be admit- 
ted toan audience. After being made to wait 
a long time, he was permitted to enter the 
royal apartment, accompanied by not more 
than twelve of his suit, the Sultan being 
surrounded by a great number of high offi- 
cials and courtiers arrayed in cloth of gold 
of dazzling magnificence. Stout chamber- 
lains then seized the embassador and suit, 
and lifted them bodily into the presence of 
the Sultan, ducking down their heads forci- 
bly in sign of reverence. The Sultan sel- 
dom deigned to take any notice either of the 
embassador, or the credentials deposited on 
a cushion and laid at his feet. This termi- 
nated the interview, and he seldom saw the 
Sultan again, or was not recognized when 
seen. Moreover, it was no uncommon thing 
in those days for the Sultan to imprison em- 
bassadors whose course was disagreeable to 
him, and often it was difficult to get them 
liberated. In striking contrast to this is the 
description by the Roving Englishman of an 
audience he took part in when Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe, the British embassador, bullied 
the spiritless successor of the Grand Turks 
some centuries later. He says: “I never 
saw any thing so touching as this audience. 
I would have as soon been present at admin- 
istering the rod to a weakly boy, or the cat- 
o’-nine-tails to a sickly soldier. I felt a sen- 
timent of sincere pity when I (among some 
thirty or forty tinseled nobodies) witnessed 
the vulgar and shameful scolding by which 
‘a Christian embassador thought proper te 
insult the mild and helpless prince who now 
sits on the tottering throne of the Eastern 
Cesars. There was small bowing or rever- 
ence there. The court of the Sultan might 
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as well have been a bear-garden.” Nor was] state he kept up may be judged by the fact 
the British embassador the only one who | of his household consisting of “ five he 
adopted this course toward the Sultan, who | sand persons, as well horse as foot.” But 
shrank from all such interviews as much | this was the bright side of the picture, a1 d 
through fear of insult as from disinclination the Burgundian, by one casual touch, ; X- 
for business. Verily “the whirligig of time | poses the darker side, showing the barbarity 
does bring strange revenges. | of the age, and the hostility of the Turk to 
Now let us look back four centuries, and | his Christian neighbor. He says, incident- 
see what the Old Ottoman was like. In the | ally: “I had an opportunity of seeing, w hile 
> 99 ° > . a “%, . ‘ cs) ill 
year of our Lord 1433 the good knight Ber- |} at Adrianople, numbers of Christians chain- 
trandon de la Brocquitre, by order of his ed, who were brought hither for sale. They 
liege lord the Duke of Burgundy, made a] begged for alms in the street: but my heart 
long tou through Greece and Turkey, and bleeds when I think of the shocking hard- 
published a narrative of what he saw. I rom | ships they suffered.” He also mentions, in 
him we have id curious and instructive pic- | passing through Macedonia, meeting fifteen 
ture of the Turk of his day, then only in | men and ten women chained by the neck, 
the transition stage, although already a pow- | inhabitants of Bosnia, whom the Turks wer 
er dreaded and hated throughout Christen-| taking to sell at Constantinople, having 
1 ae . g 
— Taare ; “picked them up on an excursion they had 
isiting Adrianople, at that time the seat | made thither.” 
of the new empire, he had opportunity of In traveling over the country our knight 
seeing frequently the Sultan,“ Amourat Bey,” | saw much of the common people, whom he 
a he age “30 — n tes us as aie ne the | va as a simple, hardy, and frugal race 
Second. e describes him as ‘‘a little, short, | —living on little, and satisfied with bread 
thick man, with the physiognomy of a Tartar. | badly baked, raw flesh dried in the sun, 
He has a broad and brown face, high cheek- | milk, honey, fruits, and vegetables. “Should 
bones, a round beard, a great and crooked nose, | they have a horse or camel sick without 
with little eyes; but they say heis kind, good, hope of recovery, they cut its throat and eat 
generous, and willingly gives away landsand | it. They are indifferent where they sleep, 
money.” Any thing more different from the | and lie on the ground. Their dress consists 
appearance of the modern Turk than this de- | of two or three robes of cotton, thrown one 
“s — would be difficult to imagine. The over the other, which fall to their feet. Over 
Turk of our day is fair, fat, and florid, large | these again they wear another of felt, in the 
) y 46 taf, a0, aD » darge | Se agi 3 ar i y In the 
= rate ieldy of frame, most frequently red- | manner ofa mantle. Their boots come up to 
vearded, and with small features. His eyes, | their knees, and they have large drawer 
— he has a habit of keeping usually half | some of crimson velvet, others of silk or fus- 
closed, are large and round. In fact, the | tian, or common stuffs.” 
type of the race would seem to have been | In these few words of the old chronicler 
entirely altered by the Georgian and Circas- | we have a photographic picture of the Turk 
sian blood introduced through the harems. of 1433, and it is curious to see how accurate 
Your full-blooded Turk of to-day looks more | the description is, at this day, to the Turk 
like an Englishman than any other nation- | who dwells remote from cities, and who has 
ality. changed but little in dress, habits, or char- 
In his personal habits the Grand Turk was | acter from his ancestor of four centuries 
very free; for the knight says, “He loves liq- | back. But it is not with him the parallel 
uor and those who drink hard, and ean | is to be drawn, but with his more advanced 
easily quaft off from ten to twelve goudils | brother, the Young Turk of Constantinople, 
of wine, which amount to six or seven | from whose ranks are recruited the rulers of 
quarts.” A pious 1 foor, taking exception | the provinces, and the administrative officers 
to this oe of — law me ne oe | of the empire—the new growth from the rug- 
ventured to expostulate with the Sultan on | ged old Turkish trunk. 
the scandal, but was imprisoned and ban-| The grandfather of the Grand Turk de- 
a os his neni ee th : scribed by Bertrandon was Bajazet, whose 
n this respect he has found imitators, for | confinement in an iron cage by his savage 
Abdul-Medjid is known to have drunk him- | conqueror, Tamerlane, is an episode not easi- 
self to death, brandy being his favorite tip- | ly forgotten 
. > . 4 . 
ple; but he did not drink openly, as Amu- But this rude race, once transplanted to the 
rath seems to have done. Of the character | European shore, and settled down in the lux- 
of this early Sultan Bertrandon speaks well. | urious seats of the Greeks, soon learned new 
“ Every now and then he makes great and lessons and new habits. Their primitive sim- 
remarkable examples of justice, which pro-  plicity did not long survive their conquest 
cure him perfect obedience at home and | and occupation of Constantinople and its 
abroad. He likewise knows how to keep | tributary cities, and they soon learned to 
his country in an excellent state of defense | imitate the vices as well as the refinements 
without oppressing his Turkish subjects with | of the debauched people they had conquered. 
taxes or other modes of extortion.” The |The early annals of the Sultans show this, 
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THE OLD OTTOMAN AND THE YOUNG TURK. 


and nothing but the fanaticism and folly of 
the Greeks prevented their enjoying in per- 
petuity, in a period of peace, the control they 
had lost in war. But from that day to this, 
while the Turk regarded the Greek with a 
lazy kind of contemptuous pity, as he would 
a clever woman, the Greek has cherished a 
deadly hostility to his conqueror, and refused 
to associate or amalgamate with him further 
than policy or necessity compelled. When- 
ever the opportunity presented, frequent and 
bloody rev olts have broken out, accompanied 
by savage cruelty and unrelenting persecu- 
tion on both sides; so that the Turk has 
ever had to encamp in the midst of a hostile 
community, and still does so, four centuries 
after his occupation of the territory. 

When Mohammed the Second took Con- 
stantinople he showed a curious sense of this 
state of things by refusing to allow the cross 
inthe interior of St. Sophia to be pulled down. 
“No,” he said: “should the Christians ever 
take back their church, let them not say the 
Turks destroyed their symbol.” So he caused 
the cross to be walled over, and the crescent 
placed over it. There it stands concealed 
to-day, waiting for Christian hands to re- 
conquer and uncover it—a striking evidence 
of Moslem liberality. The Turk of the early 
period was a warrior, and little else, and un- 
til the end of the sixteenth century probably 
the best soldier to be found in Europe. The 
chronicles of those times prove this, and even 
the vanity of race and religious prejudice 
will not permit the old chroniclers to deny 
this fact so mortifying to them. 

But the Turk, in his habits, vibrated be- 
tween the extremes of violent and energetic 
effort and repose sinking into apathy. He 
was either dashing on his fiery Arab at full 
speed to war or djerrid play, or enjoying his 
keff—a condition of perfect repose of mind 
and body nearly approaching sleep—or rev- 
eling in the sensual delights of the harem. 
His time was passed either in one of these 
states or the other; there was no moderation 
in his activity or in his rest, and the sus- 
tained effort, the steady pull of civilized life, 
would make existence intolerable to him. 
Climate, probably, has much to do with the 
habits of races, and throughout the East the 
rule of life is much the same, and more re- 
pose enjoyed than in the more bracing tem- 
perature of Western lands. The difference 


between the Turk in action and in repose is | 


as startling and as great as that between 
the lazy lion, stretched at length in his cage, 
and the forest monarch when roused by 
wrath or hunger in pursuit of his prey. 
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had but two passions, war and sensuality— 
the saddle and the harem—with the solace 
of the pipe in later days, though the Waha- 
bees, the Puritans of Islam, declare that in- 
toxicating weed to fall under the ban of the 
Prophet’s prohibition of intoxicating agents, 
and will not use tobacco. One other thing, 
too, he loves—power; and the faculty and 
habit of command seem born with the race 
whenever opportunity is given for their de- 
velopment. 

As an administrator, in his own slovenly 
fashion, the Old Ottoman showed marvelous 
ability, and his descendants have inherited 
the gift. The same causes, however, which 
have modified and altered the Tartar phys- 
iognomy of the Grand Sultan into the Cau- 
casian-European type of our Young Turk 
have modified him intellectually and moral- 
ly also. Chief of these causes has been the 
Georgian or Circassian mother, whose type 
among the ruling class has become that of 
the Turkish race. Second only to this has 
been the influence of Christian civilization, 
and the intimate intercourse with Europeans. 
These two causes have evolved the Young 
Turk from the Old Ottoman, and so to him 
we shall now direct our attention, leaving 
his turbaned ancestors to the keff of centu- 
ries now seldom disturbed by profane pen 
of infidel writer, to whom the Old Ottoman 
has become a mere name, a vanishing shad- 
ow on the horizon of history. 

During the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries the Turkish army was the best disci- 
plined, the best drilled, and most efficient in 
the world. Their commissariat was admi- 
rably managed, their artillery greatly supe- 
rior to that of their Christian adversaries. 
They had better guns, and better served; 
and they alone had large standing armies, 
whom they never kept in intrenched camps, 
but swept onward, as Napoleon did at a later 
day, and with similar success. Had they not 
been checked by Sobieski at Vienna, the shrill 
neigh of the Turcoman charger might have 
preceded that of the Cossacks by several 
centuries on the banks of the Seine. 

In 1516 the Sultan Solyman entered Hun- 
gary with 300,000 men, and thirteen years 
later invested Vienna with a force of 150,000 
men. These were great armies in those days, 
and such as Christendom could not mass to- 
gether in any separate state to repel the infi- 
delinvader. Their first signal reverses were 
dealt them at Raab by Montecuculi, and at 
Vienna by Sobieski, about the middle of the 
seventeenth century, from which time Turk- 
| ish power and prestige began to wane, while 


The Turk possessed many of the qualities | the Christian steadily improved. 


of the lion. A modern poet sings: 


“A Turkish heaven is easy made: 
"Tis but black eyes and lemonade.” 


As different as is the sleek, well-tamed 
yard-dog from the gaunt, grim wolf, his pro- 
| genitor, is the Young Turk of Stamboul from 
the Old Ottoman of Byzantium when he 


And his idea of terrestrial enjoyment in his marched into that city as its conqueror. 
palmy days was as limited. Life for him |The difference is not only external—appli- 
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successton of able statesmen, who have sec- 
onded the good intentions of their masters, 
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cable to cast of form and feature—but to 
nature, habits, and character as well. The 
dissimilarity is almost startling in men 


sprung from the same stock, professing the 
same faith, and living much the same kind 
of life in a country where old types of things 
seem so unalterable in all the other races 
peopling it. Independently of costume, you 
can, at this day, recognize the several types 
of the separate nationalities which make up 
the mixed population of an Eastern town, 
without difficulty, through peculiarities of 
face and figure transmitted through genera- 
tions. 


The Jew has his nationality stamped on 
him, as have the Greek and the Syrian and 
the Armenian, and each and all of these are 
unchanged and unchangeable. But the 
Turk has altered amazingly, and continues 
to change both in his appearance and in his 
manner of thought and life. He is going 
through a slow but severe process of civili- 
zation, and it is yet problematical whether 
(like vaccination) it will “take well” or 
not. For it has been the introduction of a 
foreign substance into his system—not the 
spontaneous growth of his own nature 
which has changed and is changing him. 
External pressure alone has forced him up 
to his present standard of bastard civiliza- 
tion, against which his original nature rebels. 

With the Sultan Mahmoud commenced 
the new era of reform, which his sons, Abdul- 
Medjid and Abdul-Aziz (reigning Sultan), 
have persistently carried out. Under this 
sounding name they have veiled the ugly 
truth of a fundamental change in adminis- 
tration and in private life, attempting to re- 
duce both to the standard of European ciy- 
ilization. 

Against this innovation the great mass of 
the people, have lifted up their voices, and 
striven by every means, short of open revolt, 
to render it null and void practically. They 
have opposed the stubborn vis inertia of their 
natures to all the new measures, and still re- 
sist them as far as they dare do so. Yet the 
march of reform moves resistlessly on, never- 
theless, and under the new state of things a 
new nation is slowly being born out of the 
débris of the old. 
measures we 


Of these reforms and new 
have not here the space to 
speak, but deem the better mode of showing 
the wide difference between old and new 
Turk to be through the medium of personal 
sketches of the representative men of the 
new school, who were the pioneers and pro- 
moters of the “new departure” in Turkish 
life and polities. 
men” must 


For “measures without 
be as barren, as was once re- 


and given them practical efficacy in admin- 
istration. Facile princeps among these was 
Reshid Pasha, and next him his friend and 
pupil, Aali Pasha, who has recently died. 
These two men have done as munch to mould 
the new Turkish system as ever did Web- 
ster, Calhoun, or Clay to fix the policy of 
this country, and they both were really re- 
markable men, both inintellect and character. 
Reshid Pasha looked less like an Oriental 
than any Eastern man I haveeverseen. He 
was remarkably handsome in face, with reg- 
ular features, soft black eyes, and most win- 
ning smile. His complexion was not darker 
than that of many Italians, and dressed as 
he was in Stambouli or European costume, 
might readily be mistaken for an Italian. 
His voice, too, which was very soft and sweet, 
added to that impression, as well as his thor- 
ough knowledge of foreign languages, which 
he spoke without accent. The red fez alone, 
which he in common with all other 
Turks, betrayed his nationality. No more 
prepossessing man, no more subtile states- 
man, no more accomplished diplomat, could 
be found in the ranks of the corps diploma- 
tique than this representative Turk. 

The charm of manner he possessed is a 
gift with his compatriots ; but the high in- 
telligence and the winning eloquence com- 
bined with it were peculiarly his own spe- 
cial gifts. 


wore 


To him more than to any other man is due 
the progress which the Ottoman empire is 
making toward civilization. When I saw 
him at Constantinople in 1854 he was in the 
very zenith of his age and powers, and his 
reputation was at its height. Owing to the 
intimacy existing between himself and our 
then embassador, Carroll Spence (whose guest 
I was), I had exceptienal advantages of see- 
ing Reshid Pasha familiarly and frequently. 

His residence was a palace on the banks 
of the Bosphorus, not far from Therapia, 


where he lived in Turkish fashion, harem 


included. The apartments which were open 
to his friends were fitted up in European 
style, including portraits of himself and of 


the Sultan—a deviation from Mussulman 


| usages; and in many other details proof was 
| given of the absence of all narrow prejudice 


on the proprietor’s part. 

He had his harem, as already stated, un- 
der the same roof, but in a separate wing 
of the palace. He was, however, nothing of 
a sensualist, and conformed to this usage 
through policy more than inclination. 

He conversed fluently and well, and did 


marked, as “love without women,” and the | not hesitate freely to discuss the great plans 
mere publication of edicts, without strong| of reform of which he was the projector, 


the idle wind. In this respect the Turks 


executive ability to enforce them, is but as| being evidently an enthusiast on this theme. 


His plans were only too comprehensive for 


have indeed been most favored and most | the time, the place, and the people to whom 


fortunate. They have been blessed by 


a| he wished to apply them. 


His reforms, and 
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the great influence he wielded over the Sul- 
tan (Abdul-Medjid), made him many bitte1 
enemies, not only among the people, but 
among the ambitious kinsmen of the Sultan 
as well; and these opponents several times 
succeeded in securing his fall from power. 

On one of these oceasions I had an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the stoical fortitude 
with which he endured the loss of place and 
power, and when the Turkish characteris- 
ties came out most strongly. We had paid 
im a visit a week before the time of which 
speak, and found his wharf encumbered by 
the number of caiques moored at it, by which 
visitors had come from Constantinople. On 
landing and entering the vestibule of the 
palace, we had found it crowded with visit- 
ors, and the embassador’s kavasses had to 
force us a way through the throng to take 
us into Reshid’s reception-room, where an- 
other crowd were assembled, all eager to 
catch a look or a word from the all-powerful 
favorite. Two weeks later news came to us 
one morning that the Sultan had dismissed 
and disgraced Reshid, promoting Mehemet 
Pasha, his enemy, to the viziership. Mr. 
Spence immediately declared his intention 
of paying his respects to the deposed minis- 
ter as a proof of his regard for him, and I 
cheerfully accompanied him. 

But what a change in the appearance of 
the place had that short time effected! 
here was at the wharf, late so crowded, 
but one caique moored, that belonging to 
Reshid himself, and we saw not a solitary 
human being in the neighborhood. Passing 
up the flight of steps into the vestibule, we 
encountered no one. Our steps echoed 
through the deserted suit of rooms which 
led to the reception-room, which was also 
empty. We were obliged to send a kavass 
in search of a servant to notify the ex-Vizier 
that we had ealled to see him. When he 
did appear he greeted us with his usual 
courtesy and placidity, as though nothing 
uncommon had occurred, and from his ap- 
pearance and manner no one would have 
judged that he had just suffered so great a 
reverse. The only indications of the change 
were to be found in the flight of the swarm 
of summer friends who had so lately buzzed 
around him, and in the plainness of his own 
dress. This was Turkish etiquette. A min- 
ister under displeasure of his sovereign is 
thus supposed figuratively to strew dust and 
ashes on his head and rend his garments. 
Reshid had conformed to this usage, and 
wore his most common clothing, but gave 
no other outward manifestation of a fall as 
hard and heavy as that of Wolsey. No 
traces of care or mortification were visible 
on the unfurrowed brow or in the steady 
and serene eye, and he chatted away as 
pleasantly as when there had been a crowd 
f courtiers around him. If it were a piece 
of acting, it certainly was the best perform- 


h 
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ance Lever saw. But I believed at the time 
that he had a firm belief in his fate, or kis- 
met, Which kept heart and mind unrufiled, 
and that his Eastern fatalism supplied the 
place of philosophy or religious resignation, 
and supplied it thoroughly. Added to this 
was the prospect of his speedy restoration 
to his place, such changes being constant. 
But the general impression evidently was 
that this fall was final, as evidenced by the 
utter desertion of the fallen minister by all 
his previous parasites. They judged wrong- 
ly, however, for in a few weeks’ time he was 
reinstated, and the shameless throng again 
besic ged his doors and crowded his ante- 
rooms as before, while he smiled again as 
blandly upon them as though he had for- 
gotten their desertion in his hour of tribu- 
lation. 

Living in an atmosphere and in an envi- 
ronment such as this, it is not probable a 
man of his capacity should have formed a 
high estimate of human nature, or love it 
overmuch. Yet, in his way, Reshid Pasha 
was an enthusiast and a philanthropist. 
With opportunities for amassing, like his 
colleagues, boundless wealth, he died poor, 
and lived as simply and unostentatiously as 
he could, in conformity with the exigencies 
of his position. He never cared for the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, nor seemed much to 
value position. His whole mind and heart 
seemed to be enlisted in his projects for the 
reformation of the administration, and the 
building up of a strong Turkish empire. 

He was the prop and stay of his irresolute 
and ignorant master against the insolent 
pretensions and arrogant demands of the 
foreign embassadors, and was the only 
Turkish minister who dared grapple with 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, the British 
‘Sultan” at that court. I have called him 
a representative Turk, and so, in a certain 
sense, he was; but he was and would have 
been an exceptional man in any country, 
for he was a great man— 

“One of the few, the immortal names 
That were not born to die.” 


With him perished—in the prime of life 
and full maturity of his powers—the greatest 
hope of Turkey’s taking her seat among the 
civilized nations of the earth. 

As Elijah’s mantle fell upon Elisha, so did 
his descend upon his disciple, Aali Pasha, 
whose death the telegraph has but recently 
announced; and he was a pupil worthy of 
his master in many respects, yet far from 
being his equal. 

In one particular he resembled him—in 
his contempt for wealth and carelessness 
for public plunder. He not only left no 
fortune, but died in debt to a very large 
amount, though he had greater facilities for 
enriching himself than even the control- 
lers of the finances of New York. That 
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Turkey should furnish two such examples | edly cast down from place and power by iy 


in succession, shows how imperfect her civ- 
ilization yet remains. 

Aali Pasha’s personal appearance was not 
Reshid’s; in fact, he 
was a very small and insignificant-looking 
man, almost a dwarf, like Thiers, but, un- 
like the Frenchman, without the dwarf’s 
peculiarity of the disproportionate head. 
Nothing in his appearance or conversation 
revealed the real latent talent of the man. 
His manner was bad—hesitating and em- 
barrassed—and he had no fluency of speech 
or facility of expression. Put a pen in his 
hand, and he soon showed the metal he was 
made of. He wrote clearly, vigorously, and 
well, and thoroughly understood the mat- 
ters with which he had to deal as a diplo- 
matist. 


80 prepossessIng as 


The cards he had to play were even more 
difficult to deal than those of Reshid; for 
new complications arose after his death, and 
quite a different school of reformers from 
his own was organized by the party of Young 
Turkey, whose objects were more practical 
and less speculative than those of Reshid 
and Aali. Prominent among these was the 
brother of the Egyptian viceroy, or Khedive, 
who, being, as usual, the mortal enemy of 
his kinsman, has made Constantinople his 


home, after having made Egypt too hot to} 


hold him safely. 


Thus Aali has had a fire in front and rear | European examples. 
from the old school and the new, both of} is a man of middle age, of a corpulent fig 


whom assailed him and thwarted his projects 
to further their own selfish schemes. 
was only Europeanized to a certain extent 
—that is, he wore the Frank dress, and 
understood two foreign languages, but in 
his private life and habits he still followed 
the Turkish usages. He was a sincere and 
earnest reformer, and did all in his power to 
correct abuses of administration, and did 
succeed in carrying out some of the most 
needful reforms agitated by his great pio- 
neer and predecessor, Reshid. Had he lived 
longer, he might have accomplished more ; 
and his death at this time is a national 
calamity, and will be apt to put back the 
hands on the dial-plate of progress. I knew 
Aali Pasha very well, and had several in- 
teresting conversations with him, although 
he was not so outspoken as Reshid. He 
was naturally a reserved and a timid man, 
yet in emergencies he displayed much moral 
courage. Of physical courage, nerve, he 
seemed to have very little. He was a small, 
slight man, with a sallow complexion, dark 
eyes and hair, little or no beard, and a 
general insignificance of appearance, unre- 
deemed by any intellectuality of face or ex- 
pression. He was a man of talent rather 
than a man of genius, and, unlike his bolder 
master, very apt, like Lysander, to counsel 
that “the lion’s skin should be eked out by 
the fox’s.”” Like Reshid, although repeat- 
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trigues of enemies, he always got back into 
his old seat again, and died at last “in har. 
ness.” It is a tribute to his worth and his 
} value that the European press commented 
on his death as a public calamity. 

The third representative Turk selected to 
illustrate Young Turkey is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a Turk, but an Egyptian. Mustapha 
Fazyl Pasha is the grandson of Mehemet 
Ali, and one of the sons of the famous war- 
rior Ibrahim Pasha, by a Circassian mother. 
By the firman of succession he is heir to the 
Egyptian throne, now filled by his half- 
brother, Ismail, the Khedive ; but the latter, 
by large “presents” to the Sultan, has se- 
cured the for his own son, in 
contravention of usage and of vested right 
—that firman of succession having been a 
solemn treaty stipulation entered into be- 
tween the Sultan and his rebellious vassal, 
Mehemet Ali, and guaranteed by the Euro- 





succession 
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Aali | posing presence. 


pean powers. So that Mustapha Fazyl has, 
doubtless, his eye on that seat while figuring 
largely at Constantinople as a leader of the 
party of Young Turkey, composed of the 
most active, advanced, and restless intellects 
around the Sultan’s court. He heads the 
party of “ Young Turkey,” composed of most 
of the young, ambitious, and educated Turks, 
who desire to preserve their own separate 
nationality, while adopting reforms based on 
The Prince Mustapha 
ire, 
though powerful frame, and with a very im- 
His face is round and full, 
with reddish beard clipped close, and hair of 
the same color, concealed by the inevitable 
red fez cap, worn in as well as outside of the 
house, in Eastern fashion. Mustapha Pasha 
speaks French like a Frenchman, and his face 
and figure have been for many years familiar 
to the habitués of the most select salons in 
Much 
of his time has been passed in Paris, where 
his rank and intelligence gave him access to 
statesmen whose views he profited by for 
his own country. He has held several high 
posts, and has just been given another port- 
folio. He combines the external attributes 
of the Turk with the cultivation and habits 
of a European. He would never be mis- 
taken for a European, both face and figure 
being Oriental, but is a true type of the 
Turk of to-day, who has been modified by the 
adoption of Western ideas. Should he live, 
and, in default of obtaining the Egyptian 
throne, devote his talents and energies to 
Turkish politics, he must make his mark, 
and wield great power at Stamboul. 
Thethree portraits of Reshid, Aali, and Mus- 
tapha Pashas mark the progressive eras of re- 


Paris, where he was a welcome guest. 





form in Turkey, and looking upon them, we 
can not but hope that the family of nations 
may yet find their younger sister a valuable 
| accession to their council-board. 
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Chitar’s Easy Chat. 


N Easy Chair which goes every month into | 
F thousands of homes, and chats familiarly 
with a host of personally unknown friends and 
critics, naturally receives a great many letters 
both of sympathy and rebuke. If it does not 
speak of them, nor even acknowledge those that 
ire written with evident care and good feel- 
ing, it is not from any insensibility either to the 
kind words or to the censure, which, indeed, 
may be often kindest of all. It is plain from 
many of the comments which are thus privately 
communicated that there are very many persons 
who could direct the Monthly much more wisely | 
than those whose fortune it is to bear the re- 
sponsibility ; while the loss to the public of not 
following advice which costs nothing to the re- 
cipient is, according to the same communications, 
quite beyond computation. 
Perhaps the true policy would be to summon 
a council of these counselors, and commit to it 
the management of the Magazine. If the result 
were not a very much more interesting and val- 
uable work than that which now presents itself 
to the public, there are some persons who would 
be surprised and disappointed. It appears, in- 
deed, from a careful review of many of the sug- | 
gestions of which we are now speaking, that this | 
hapless periodical is at once too light and too | 
heavy; it offers too many stories, and not enough | 
tales; it is too much devoted to travels, and to | 
essays, and to miscellaneous literature ; it is not 
scientific enough, and its theological papers are 
too few; it is both without opinions, and its 
views are suspicious ; it is quite right in eschew 
ing politics, and it would be a much livelier af- 
fair if it discussed politics ; it is a mere picture- | 
book, and it might wisely have more illustra- | 
tions. Indeed, there is no error, no folly, of 
which a magazine might be guilty, which is not 
to be charged against this, if some kind private 
critics are to be trusted, while the great perverse 
public insists upon cheering our well-meant if 
feeble endeavors, and every month demands more 
copies, with all their imperfections on their heads, 
Meanwhile it is undoubtedly the fault of the 
Easy Chair that it has not yet succeeded in con- 
vincing many of its friends that it is not the 
Editor, but only his Chair. If, therefore, many 
a communication which is meant for that august 
potentate, the Editor, is addressed to the Chair, 
it begs the authors to understand that silence 
means nothing whatever—certainly not assent ; 
certainly not denial. Be it known, then, that 
the final authority of this Magazine is the Editor 
sitting in his chair. It is a simple and an ap- 
parently obvious truth, yet it is one which is 
often difficult of comprehension. Moreover, the 
Editor is we, and not I. It is the Easy Chair | 
which expressly states it. ‘There are two classes | 
of our fellow-beings, as is well known, who de- 
scribe themselves m the plural—editors and 
kings. If the courts of law sometimes do like- 
wise, it is because their authority was derived 
from the king, the fount of honor and of power. 
And why do editors and other monarchs mag- 
nificently use the plural but because they are 
really many, although apparently one? L’état 
c'est moi—I am the state, says the king. Iam 
the public, says the editor, 


But the more interesting reading among the 
letters of which we spoke is of those which do 
not blame and carp and taunt and prick the edi- 
torial plurality with those terrible truths which 
the lynx-eyed correspondents discern—corre- 
spondents who are not to be cajoled or delud- 
ed, but who can shrewdly discriminate between 
an apple-tree and a stone wall, and who know 
precisely what a magazine should be, and are 
ready to undertake to show it at once. Their 
communications are good for discipline and re- 
proof, but who would wear horse-hair shirts con- 
tinuously? It is weak, indeed; but even the 
penitent would sometimes prefer soft linen. How 
grateful akind word is!’ How soothing the char- 
itable judgment which is as sincere as it is simple! 
Such came this morning in the unmistakable hand 
familiar to the editorial eye, and as it is a single 
voice of a chorus which makes perpetual music 
to the Easy Chair, and to the Editor sitting in 
his chair, and to the vast editorial We, it shall 
be printed here as an acknowledgment of the 
good feeling that exists in this diocese. 

The note is dated during the Christmas holi- 
days: 


“¢Unwarned by any sunset light, 
The gray day darkens into night, 
A night made hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm.’ 


* But we have shut out the darkness and the storm, 
raised our cheery ‘ study lamp’ to the exact point for 
comfort, and settled ourselves to the enjoyment of the 
three new monthlies upon our table. 

. * * . * . 

“Last, but best-beloved of all, dear Easy Chair, is 
Harper's, valued not less for its pleasant associations 
than for its ever-entertaining contents. 

“ Harper and I are old friends; being children of the 
same year, we have grown up together, and I feel that 
we are near and dear to each other. 

““With the exception of three or four years during 
the war, when expenses were necessarily curtailed, 
have, ever since my remembrance, been monthly greet- 
ed by the puffed-out faces of ‘ those little Irish boys on 
the columns,’ and ncthing would grieve me more than 
to have little Pat and Teddy tumble headlong from 
their tall pedestals, which seems to be their inevitable 
fate. 

“T can hardly make you understand (being so 
wooden-headed), dear Easy Chair, the tender feeling, 
half-way between smiles and tears, with which I gaze 
at those shelves of bound volumes, and think of the 
little maiden who used to sit entranced for hours over 
those fascinating pages. 

“‘ Again I am crying over the sufferings endured by 
Lieutenant Strain and his party during those terrible 
days upon the Isthmus; again laughing at the cun- 
ning words or deeds of little children recorded in the 
Drawer; or hiding my head beneath the blankets, in 
terror lest a fearful monster might fall upon my bed, 
struggling, breathing, leaving the impress of its head 
upon the pillow, yet invisible, like the ‘What was it?’ 
in Harper. Now i hurry from play to my little room, 
half expecting to find it wholly vanished, or all its fa- 
miliar objects changed to taunting reminders of their 
former shapes, as recorded, in September, 1858, of the 
‘Lost Room.’ 

“Were those stories true? 

“T almost believed so, and, my dearest old Easy 
Chair, I am not sure that I do not believe it still; I 
know they haunt me sometimes, even now. 

“Ah! what a glorious trip I had with jolly Porte 
Crayon and his favored friends through the romantic 


| scenery of North Carolina and ‘ole Virginny !’ 


“With what admiring awe did I gaze upon the beau- 
ties of wonderful ‘ Weyer’s Cave,’ a8 depicted by Mr. 
Crayon, and reflected in the astonished visage of ‘ Lit- 
tle Mice!’ And the Uncle Neds and Aunt Dinahe, 
whom he rendered with such matchless fidelity ! 

“Have I not, by thy kindly aid, O Harper, visited 
sunny Spain, knelt in Roman cathedrals, hewn my 
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way through de » tropical forests, pursued the whale 
in arctic seas, limbed the Alps and the Pyramids, anc 
floated serenely down the star-lit Nile ? 

“Through you I first became acquainted with those 
charming young gentlemen, George and Harry War- 
iton, with b ease ring Philip, and generous Clive. 

‘You taught me to love dear old Colonel New- 

e, and carried me to Bleak House as a compan- 

1 to pretty Ada and darling little ‘Dame Durden.’ 

‘You led me to the window where I could see noble 

zzie Hexam gazing with thoughtful eyes at the pro- 

etic pictures in ‘the hollow down by the flare’ of 
furnace, working in the noisy mills to escape 
rom the reckless Eugene, and devoting herself with 
tenderness to ungrateful Charley and preco- 

ttle Jennie Wren. 

‘But can you believe that until two or three years 
ago I scarcely noted the Easy Chair, reposing so com- 
ortably and serenely back of all the and ad- 
ventures ?” 

Here follow some most generous words, ad- 
dressed especially to this ancient piece of edito- 
rial furniture, and naturally very much more in- 
teresting to it—although undoubtedly true in 
every particular—than to the cold and cynical 
reader, who shall not be admitted to these con- 
fidences. The appreciative and friendly corre- 
spondent ends with a hearty benediction : 


stories 


*“ And I wish to thank you, and every one of the ed- 
itors, proprietors, authors, and artists who, for over 
twenty years, have made Harper’s Magazine a blessing 
to. thousands of homes. 

‘A merry, merry Chris stmas to you, dear 

God bless you every one 


friends: 
To receive such effusions, as even a cynic may 
surmise, is not to wear horse-hair shirts, but to 
be swathed in fine linen. It is to feel that be- 
tween an impersonal visitor, like this Magazine, 
and the most retired homes every where, the 
kindest relations may be established, and an in- 
terest arise beyond that of the mere punctually 
paying subscriber. The ardent friend who is 
coeval with these pages may reflect that those 
wishes are not breathed in vain, and that words 
so generous stir the sap in these wooden veins, 
as the warm touch of spring even now begins to 
awaken the life of the oldest tree in the grove. 


Ir is still very difficult to discover 
bad people are buried. 
symbolically 


where the 
The cemeteries are still 
white with monuments to the de- 
parted. Shylock and Ralph Nickleby are still, 
upon their tombstones, the most respected of de 
ceased citizens. Here lies Clytemnestra, a model 
of the wifely virtues, whom an inconsolable spouse 
deplores. Beneath this marble, in the tranquil 
hope of a joyful resurrection, repose the remains 
of Iago, who kept the noiseless tenor of his way. 
Beyond sleeps Solomon, most faithful of hus- 
bands; and under this turf of buttercups and 
daisies lie Paris and Lovelace, arcades ambo, 
too early lost. "Tis pathetic to reflect how much 
worthier is the world under-ground than that 
which still cumbers its surface; and if we, whose 
lives are indifferent honest, had only had the good 
fortune to die a century ago, our memories would 
by this time have been upon our tombstones a 
very odor of sanctity to the sense of the age 
which knows us, perhaps, but too well. 

In one of his terrible inscriptions suggested for 
the monuments of the Georges, Thackeray says, 

‘He left an example for youth and for age to 
avoid. He never did well by man or by wom- 
an.” Has there been only one such George in 
the world? And if more, and in every age, in 


what cemetery have you found their epitaphs ? | 
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Catiline was a fascinating and accomplish 
man. He had many followers, and if his polit 
al views and projec ts were 0 pen to diftere nces ; f 

opinion, he was certainly well-mannered, Ia< 
there been but one Catiline in history? Q, 
he confined wholly to a public sphere? Ci. 
described him as ‘‘a corrupter of youth,” and no 
one has denied i hitter is Catiline buried ? 
If you sought his ¢ grave by that epitaph, alth« 
his name were Le; gion, where would you find 
Is there no corrupter of youth now ? 
been none within the last century? None. if 
may trust the epitaphs. How long will You 
abuse our patience, O Catiline, and be annually 
buried, like Cato the Censor, with crosses oj 
white camellias laid upon your coffin, and wreat] 
of immortelles hung upon the Weeping effig 
Virtue which guards your sleep ? 
3ut if a man were brutal and coarse and cruel 

in his life, must we needs insist upon it when he 
is gone? When Mawworm leaves us, must we 
write upon his grave, he lying below defenseless, 
‘* Hic jacet a hypocrite?” When old Sathar 
de ain to a sphere of light and truth, sh: ull y 
carve upon his monument, ‘‘ Father of lies ?’ Is 
it manly? Shall we have no mercy? Do we 
really know any man; and shall charity be fi 
gotten? ‘To be human is to be frail; and is not 
the fact that we must die at all, of which tl 
grave is proof, itself sufficient comment upon our 
weakness? Here lies Colonel Newcome—tender, 
generous, noble, child-like heart! Shall we add 
that he was credulous and ignorant? Dear 
Uncle Toby is in the next grave. Shall we shout 
in marble, ‘* Siste contemplate his foi- 
Sacred to the memory of Samuel Pick- 
wick. Is the inscription incomplete if we do n 
chisel beneath it, ‘A wind-bag pricked by 
Death ?” 

3ut epitaphs are written more forcibly than 
upon tombstones. When old Silenus dies, and 
the white camellias and the lilies of the valley and 
the rose-buds are strewn upon his bier, and the 
‘universally lamented” is cut upon the monu- 
ment, the satire is pathetic, but it is slight. But 
when the bloated old debauchee is cautiously and 
forgivingly praised in the papers, and every bods 
solemnly pretends not to know what every bo 
knows that every body else does know, it is a sign 
not of charity, but eae demoralization. Cat- 
iline corrupts youth by his example. Then his 
own offenses bring him to a sudden end, and the 
newspapers speak of him so deprecatingly, so 
gingerly, that as a good man being dead yet 
speaketh, so a bad man being dead yet corrupt 
eth. His evil influence is not suffered to perish 
with him, but it is cherished and extended and 
confirmed, and his death, like his life, demoral- 
izes. 

Dick Turpin no longer rides in jack-boots upon 
Hounslow Heath, stopping my Lord Bishop and 
the Right Honorable the Earl of Garter; and 
no longer stands at the dock, the hero of St. 
Giles’s; and goes no longer to the gallows in a 
blaze of glory, with a huge nosegay in his button- 
hole. Richard Turpin is a very different fellow 
now in his costume of to-day, but he is the same 
Dick of the jack-boots and the heath, the vulgar 
robber who smirks and is called smart. He 
drives a fine equipage, and lives luxuriously, 
and keeps a harem, and frequents Wall Street, 
and beats every body in the game of making 
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and spends it profusely and splendidly. 
He dazzles the eyes of the widow's son, and be 


wilders his mind. The boy sees the money with 


m ay, 


which Richard surrounds himself by means 
which honorable men d He hears him 
called good-humoredly a great rascal, and sees 
that he buys judges, and steals vast properties, 
and procures laws to protect him, and the boy 
hears that all men are fallible, and that some men 
re no worse than other men, and that money is 
a fine thing, and honor and truth and respect and 
all the rest of it are very well, but see what pow 
er, what pleasure, what luxury Turpin commands! 
Lhen the poor boy rushes for the same prizes, 
and fails, and ends in disgrace, the jail, suicide. 
And Dick Turpin tosses a hundred dollars to the 
boy’s mother, and a generous press exclaims, 
‘*Not a model man, perhaps; but what noble 
The friend of the widow and the 
When he dies, how many poor homes 
darkened grief!” Indeed! and 
s pay the widow for her 
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A year ago it 

is announced tl reed had given forty or 
fifty thousand dollars to the poor. ‘* There,” 
said the admirers of Turpin, ** you may say what 
u will of Greed. He, too, is not a polished 
man; he is not a scholar nor a dainty gentle- 
man; but he is one of the people; he is large 
hearted and generous. Who else has given fifty 
thousand dollars to the poor?” Yes, and who 
else has stolen five millions ? The politest gen- 
tlemen of the highway were notoriously gallant. 
The Marquis of Goutytoe they compelled to de- 
scend from his carriage, and sent the trudging 
market-woman home in it. They eased the 
pockets of the Spanish embassador, and threw a 
doubloon to the leper hiding behind the hedge. | 
It was a cheap munificence. So was Greed’s. 
It was not Ais fifty thousand dollars, the giving 
of which caused such a burst of good feeling, 
and the exclamation, ‘*‘ There, now!” It was 
only a little of the millions that were not his. 
He gave it to the poor dwellers in tenement- 
houses, and it was said that there was no wretch 
ed hovel to which he did not send a load of coal 
or a barrel of flour during the winter months. 
But he took them first from those wretched dens. 
Somebody paid the taxes that he stole, and it is 
the poor who at last pay taxes. Where be the 
bad people buried ? When Turpin dies, we have 
Greed’s opinion of him and his ways gravely pa- 
raded in a newspaper. Madame Brinvilliers’s 
opinion of Lucrezia Borgia would be edifying 
reading ! 

Shall we have no charity, then? and when a 
man lies dead and defenseless, shall not warfare 
cease? Warfare may cease; but should death 
condone all offenses? The malignant lover who 
denounced his rival to the Inquisition, and who 
in the very moment of his rival’s death by fire 
himself fell dead—shall we write over him, De 
mortuis ? Shall we Romans, whose sons he cor- 
rupted, go dumb and sorrowing behind the corpse 
of Catiline? When a bad man dies, let us say 
that he was bad. Although he was very rich 
and very splendid, shall we remember only that 
he gave in charity one-quarter of one per cent. 
upon the amount of his thefts? The Italian 
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brigand chief, when his band had slaughtered 
the travelers, said, ** There are twelve of us, 
and we will share equally; but the first equal 
share shall be for the mother of God.” When 
we tell his story, shall we see only that share? 
The last year has preached a hundred homilies 
on the text that money may be bought much too 
dearly, and to screen that truth under the guise 
of not warring upon the dead is treason to public 
morality. 


Tue superior officer said that he wished the 
Easy Chair to go with him to hear Wachtel, the 
German tenor, and they went immediately. The 
house was evidently to be very full, although we 
arrived early. ‘There was that indefinable confi- 
dence and expectation which, if perceptible upon 
the stage, must be very agreeable to those ghostly 
regions, and the incessant knocking of the seats as 
they were put down by the ushers was probably a 
more musical prelude to the manager’s heart than 
the overture which was about beginning. The 
house fills rapidly. The gentlemen are in even- 
ing dress, the toilets of the ladies are very taste- 
ful, and the Easy Chair observes the rich white 
opera cloaks that make the audience brilliant. It 
is evidently not in the Stadt Theatre that we are 
gathered to hear ‘* Il Trovatore’ in German. 
Now emerges the orchestra from that mysterious 
limbo under the stage. What is it? Who has 
ever explored it? ‘There was a little boy who, 
seeing angle-worms crawling out of the ground, 
supposed that at a little distance below the sur- 
face there were nothing but angle-worms. Are 
there nothing but musicians under the stage? It 
seemed so in those departed days when all the 
jangle and blowing and fascinating confusion of 
tuning were heard in those sunless retreats—the 
preliminary night and chaos whence the cosmos 
of melody was to emerge. 

But there is no tuning now—none, at least, 
audible to the listener. It has gone out with 
orange peel and the pit. How droll it is to re- 
member that for so long atime it was not respect- 
able to sit in the best place in the theatre! It 
was a den of backless benches, where the dis- 
comfort was bought at half price. Respectabil- 
ity sat remote in the boxes. How solemnly ab- 
surd it seems in the days of parquet and or- 
chestra-chairs! Are there any absurdities re- 
maining of which we are equally unsuspicious ? 
What a bold Columbus he was who first broke 
through the barrier of the baleony of the ‘* first 
tier,” and carried an aisle straight to the stage! 
But as we sit comfortably far down that aisle, 
and gaze at the managerial eye surveying the 
house through that hole in the curtain, we can 
imagine the bland satisfaction that we can not 
see. 

The curtain lifts and reveals some shabby 
scenery, and the superior officer greets it with a 
smile as an old acquaintance. ‘*I am perfectly 
familiar with it,” he says; “‘it has done duty 
for every age and every country for many a 
year. ‘The manager tells me that he does not 
wish the upholstery to interfere with the im] 
sion of art. Art is very dear to managers.” 
The opera is ‘‘I] Trovatore,” as we said, sung 
in German, and the first song of the troubadour 
is a severe test, for it is sung behind the scenes, 
and the temptation of Manrico, who is making 
his début, is almost irresistible to force his voice 


pres- 
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and take the audience by storm. This is a mis- 
take: the effect would be both surer 
if he produced the effect of distance, and suffered 
his unstrained voice away into silence as 
if in the outer air. 

To-night all know when it is coming, 
the first note makes the house still. 
stanza is sung, and there is faint 
no emotion. ‘The second end 
prise and disappointment. 
fechnically, it is a robust voice — masculine, 
strong, al d delivered with force, and even fire ; 
but it is not sympathetic, 
nor in the least 


to die 
we and 
The first 
applause, but 
s, and there is sur- 
Is this a great tenor ? 


nor especially sweet, 
tender. It is a voice, as it 
without sentiment, and when Manrico 
comes down the stage, and is applauded, it is 
plain that his task is harder than it was before: 
it is not only to win applause, but to remove dis- 
satisfaction. In these pages, consecrated to every 
kind of amenity, and where the criticism which 
is not fierce is called ‘‘mild,” there shall be noth- 
ing said to harm any just national pride. But 
shall we, therefore, not ask whether elegance is 
the distinction of the great German Vaterland ? 
As the various persons of the opera appear, and 
perform their parts, and display their costume, 
and lift up their voices in song, the mildest of 
Easy Chairs is again constr ained to ask whether 
elegance especially distinguishes the Teuton ? 

Far be it from a charitable Easy Chair to sug- 
gest that even Leonora looked as if she might 
have partaken of Blutwurst and Lager in her 
bower behind the scenes. For our business is 
with the tenor. He is not graceful, and he has 
little dramatic talent ; but he has great force, and 
a kind of dry energy. He makes love in the 
most perfunctory manner, always facing the au- 
dience, with what is called a handsome face and 
with dark hair and mustache, as if his business 
were with them and not with Leonora. It is 
curious that he sings crudely, as if not well 
taught and trained, but as if having a naturally 
fine voice, which must suffice. Indeed, there is 
nothing more observable in his vocalization than 
the want of delicate shading and gradation, and 
he does not seem to touch, certainly not to hold, 
the audience. Yet it is the most robust of 
voices, and there is an entire want of the femi- 
nine, sometimes effeminate, quality which is as- 
sociated with a tenor voice. It is not sweet or 
passionate, but it is arong and manly. 

Yet at the end of the third or fourth act, 
where one of the most striking of the tenor 
songs occurs, Wachtel sang with such heroic 
spirit, and rose to such a note, that the audi- 
ence broke into shouts of delight, and he was 
recalled amidst great enthusiasm. In the prison 
scene with his gypsy mother there was more ten- 
derness, but still formal, and the exquisite prison 
song was hurried .and ineffective. This was a 
true test again of essential sentiment in the sing- 
er, and it was wanting. That song, with its re- 
frain in the German, ‘*‘ Gedenke mein! gedenke 
mein!” when properly sung should haunt the 
night afterward. As the troubadour was or- 
dered to execution and disappeared, and the 


seems, 


curtain came down, the superior officer remark- | 


ed that the great German tenor seemed to have 
sung without any heart in his part, as if it were 
a task which he was glad to complete. He had 
thrown no spell upon the audience. 
not entranced or swayed ; indeed, 


| affected them seriously, except when, as th 
and truer | 
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su 


perior officer remarked, ‘‘he lit plump on fid- 
dle G.”’ 

It was a curious contrast with the other, the 
Italian tenor, Mario: graceful, elegant, 
eous, with that voice of penetrating sweetn: 
exquisitely trained. When the old Acaden 
Music, that temple of lavish gold and white de 
oration, was burned, it consumed the scene whic} 
Mario had made forever memorable to all who 
feel the power of music, with his Edgar lo in 

‘Lucia di Lammermoor.” The whole dept] 
of the great stage was thrown open, and the 
scene was a cathedral, In the deepest sables 
Mario advanced and sang the bel’ alma inamorat 
with a pathos and sweetness which melted ey very 
heart. His voice had that pure tenor tone which 
is always so delightful, and there were a propriety 
and symmetry in the performance which belon 
only to high art of its kind. Yet if this remem- 
brance attended us as we left the theatre in whi ich 
Wachtel had sung, it did not cause us to forge 
that we had heard the German but once, and 
that another hearing might revise the judgment 
of that evening. 


court 


ft 
t 


Tuere had been no intimation of a new poem 
by Mr. Longfellow until a notice appeared in the 
New York Tribune, with extracts, and it was 
then known that the work was completed 
would appear immediately. after an ad 
mirable paper by Bayard ‘Taylor stated the rela- 
tion of the new poem, the ‘*‘ Divine Tragedy 
to others already published by the author, and 
disclosed the fact that it was the closing part— 
in time of publication, but earliest in order—of 
a trilogy founded upon the character and influ- 
ence of Christ. As the conception of the work 
clearly appears, the whole becomes as significant 
as it is original. ‘The fine instinct of the poet 
also has determined the order of composition; 
for the nature of the work implies that certain 
parts should be written by the younger, and oth 
ers by the older man. Read, therefore, in their 
order, and with the key, the ‘‘ Divine Tragedy” 
—which is the new work—the ‘* Golden Legend” 
and the ‘‘ New England Tragedies,” with link- 
ing interludes, compose a single poem. 

‘The whole poem, with all its relations and 
connections, is a work of deep thought and of 
the truest religious feeling ; and it is every where 
wrought with that peculiar grace, simplicity, 
essential elegance, and beauty which are charac- 
teristic of the author. Ina few words let us try 
to give the reader the scope and character of 
this new work. At the opening of the last poem 
of the series, that which is now published, there 
is a prelude, in which the prophet Habakkuk is 
borne through the air by an angel. ‘They are 
over Babylon, where Daniel lies in the lions’ 
den, and as they sweep on, the angel sings 


Soon 


* Alas! how full of fear 
Is the fate of prophet and seer! 
For evermore, for evermore 
It shall be as it hath been heretofore: 
The age in which they live 
Will not forgive 
The splendor of the everlasting light 
That makes their forcheads bright, 
Nor the sublime 
Forerunning of their time. 


| , - 
He had | And telling the prophet why he is exalted, the 
he had not | angel, himself prophesying, ends by saying: 
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«“ Awake! unto the vision sublime— 
The vision that is for a time— 
Though it tarry, wait; it is nigh; 

In the end it will spe: ak, and not lie.” 


hen follows the ‘* Divine Tragedy”—the story 
f the life of Christ as it appears in the Gospels, 
ind his own words are reproduced with their 
vn familiar rhythm. There is a succession of 
scenes of the life, preluded by the voice of 
ehn in the wilderness, and then moving ftr- 
vard in a series of vivid, beautiful, and pathetic 
tures, to the crucifixion and the reappear- 
The simple and tranquil charm of the 
s is remarkable. Christ appears in all 
Divine friend of man, and his ministry is 
en to be a es of the purest lessons with 
the noblest deeds. e does not dogmatize, nor 
w the ceneada consciousness of a leader. 
t he is always humane, modest, manly, and 
self-sacrificing. The persons introduced and the 
scenes episodically described serve to give great- 
er vividness to the central ti.rure, and, as in the 
riage at Cana, there is exquisite tenderness 
| grace in all the accessories. ‘The ‘* Divine 
dy” is divided into three passovers, each 
‘which comprises various scenes ; and after the 
ep and reverent impression of the Divine 
id has been produced—the friend whose love 
s as limitless as the heavens, and who sought 
nly to heal the heart-broken and to open the 
eyes of the physically and spiritually blind 
when the mind is full of this exalted and noble 


impression, the book ends with the Apostles’ | 


Creed. Perhaps this will surprise many as dis- 
cordant. 3ut a moment's reflection will show 


them that it is historically exact, and indispensa- | 


ble to the purpose of the poem. For it is the 
er ecclesiastical epitome of the story that has 
just been told. 
Christ having been thus depicted as the Divine 
riend of man, the next link in the work is the so 


uy of the Abbot Joachim, which will belong | 


en the ‘* Divine Tragedy” and the ‘* Gold 


en Legend.” In the soliloquy the abbot muses | 


upon his life and upon his theological theories, 


finding every where the doctrine of the Trinity, | 
and looking for the world after Christ to com- | 
plete with Love the cycle which had thus far 


been formed of Fear and of Wisdom. Then fol- 
lows the ‘* Golden Legend,” which was published 


twenty years ago. ‘Taken altogether, this is the | 
picture of the civilization of the Middle Ages, 


with its conception of Christ and his work. It 
is a picture, and its excellence is to be tested by 
its fidelity. The Divine friend has become in 


the theory of the time the chief of a vast and | 


splendid ecclesiasticism, which absolutely sways 
the life of the civilized world. But it is a 
broken and faint refraction of the pure ray of 
the divinely human life, the infinite charity and 
pity and beneficence of Christ. It is, in a word, 
the medieval or Roman Catholic misconception 
of the Master. ‘Then comes the interlude of 
Martin Luther, sitting in the Wartburg, the 
sturdy and involuntary iconoclast of the ancient 
misconception, possibly the author of a new, 
This is followed in order by the **‘ New England 
Tragedies,” published two or three years since, 


which, as the pendant of the ‘*‘ Golden Legend,” 
are also pictures—pictures of the hard, narrow, 
Protestant, Puritanic misconception of the Di- 
vine friend of man. The gorgeous medieval 
ecclesiasticism, and the severe intolerance of 
Puritan plainness, although in each the light of 
the original gle: ums and glimmers, are equally 
perversions of the truth, and equally keep the 
healer from the world that he would save, We 
do not mean that the poet passes any such judg 
ment. Perhaps another reader might not per- 
ceive that significance. But it is that to us. 
The meaning of tl a ture is that 

one theology nor the other is adequate an 
factory. 

The whole work will end with a *‘ Finale”’—the 
solilo juy of the Apostle John, of whom Jesus 
said, ‘‘ If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee?” John still wanders upon the 
earth. The Master has not come in ecclesiasti- 
cism, whether : yed in power and pomp 
of the Middle Ages, or in the sad severity of a 
later day; and in a poem which Mr. Taylor 
quotes in his article, but which is not otherwise 
published, the Apostle Ilcoks through all doubts 
eer denials and misconceptions and perversions, 
through all the sorrow which he has not been 
allowed to heal, and all the blindness which he 
has been prevented from curing, for the comming ¢ 


of the sure Deliverer, the Divine friend of ma 


t 


** And him evermore I behold, 
Walking in Galilee, 
Through the corn fields’ waving gold, 
In hamlet, in wood, and in wold, 
By the shores of the beautiful sea. 
He toucheth the sightless eyes; 
Before him the demons flee; 
To the dead he sayeth, ‘ Arise!’ 
To the living, ‘Follow me!’ 
And that voice still sot andeth on 
From the centuries that are gone 
To the centuries that shall be. 


‘From all vain pomps and shows, 
From the pride that "overflows, 
And the false conceits of men; 
From all the narrow rul 
And subtleties of Schoo 
And the craft of tongue 
Bewildered in its search, 
Bewildered with the cry: 

Lo here! lo there! the Church! 
Poor, sad Humanity, 

Through all the dust and heat 
Turns back with bleeding feet 
By the weary road it came 
Unto the simple thought 
By the Great Master taught, 
And that remaineth still: 

Not he that repeateth the name, 
But he that doeth the will. 


We have given a very inadequate conception, 
doubtless, of this work of Mr. Longfellow’s, which 
is by far the greatest in American poetry, both 
in lofty scope and exquisite treatment. It is a 
curious coincidence that while Tennyson has 
been for many years rounding into complete- 
ness the Arthurian legends, Longfellow has 
been bringing into symmetrical and significant 
form the Christian traditions and ideas. If the 
sailor could but see the distant beauty of the 
ship in which he sails, we, who are the contem- 
poraries of the poets, might more truly estimate 
their work, 
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x claims 
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: entitled Physi logy of the 

s distinguish d from Ma 

ryn Paine, M.D., LL.D. 
Dr. Paine, whose 

ngs have given him 

al literature 


ged conflictin 


es 
Harper 
elbotada 
an eminent 
of the age, here 
nd against the 
as he finds it em- 
lern physiological theories, and in 


materialism, 
the correlation of forces, evolu 
ection, and other innovations 

» been so ably and so persist 
upon the accep of scientific 
brings to the treatment of the 
ions at issue the advantage of great 
wide and long-continued research, 
d profound learning, and equal famil 
larity with physical and met al methods, 
and singular powers of argument and illustration. 
iis religious faith is of the old-fashioned stamp, 


which 
ently urge 
thinkers. 

vari 
expe 
various an 


tance 
He 
us quest 


rience, 


aphysic 


in spite of the enticing suggestions of a plausible 
and often a ‘pre sumptuous skepticism. He clings 
to the teachings of the Bible and the traditions 
hristianity with a firm and resolute grasp, 

‘ nvinee d that they are in accordance 
vith the hig rhest wisdom, and can never 
fancied discoveries of science. 


CL 
be set 
In 
high time that genuine science 

the lists against the assertions of 
hilosophy. In the accomplishment 
purpose Dr, Paine meets the physiologists 
ground. He does not fall back on 
i uments, but ap- 
of anatomical research for 


tr own 


als to the evid 
proof that the 
the phenomena of matter. 
V5 he re 
dividuality of the will as a property of the soul, 
which is not to be confounded with the exercise 
of the pas enc 
possesses a distinct and substantive 
and manifests phenome 
counted for by physical causes. Dr 
lows up 
Biichner, 


ence 


ology, as 


sions, 


existence, 


r, Paine fol- 
the opposing views of Baron Liebig, 
Moleschott, Vogt, and other promi- 


nent physiologists, who would resolve the quali- | 


ties of mind into molecular action, with singular 
a and persistency. His comments on Pro- 
Tyndall, Mr. Huxley, Dr. Carpenter, Mr. 
eal ‘and Herbert Spencer will be read with 
interest even by the advocates of the new philoso- 
phy, as the suggestions of a zealous but intelli- 
gent and fair-minded opponent. The critical and 
impartial observer of what promises to be the great 
scientific controversy of the day will watch with 
curious attention the assaults of an eminent med- 
ical man on the novel doctrines which have been 
received with so great a degree of favour by a con- 
sider: ible p yrtion of his professional and scientific 
brethren. His arguments will command respect, 


even if they fail to produce conviction. 


essor 


_— Y AND BIOGRAPHY. 
and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, 
TyerMman (Harper and Brothers), is 


| something more than a biography. 


| verts, at first 
| it was cast in the teeth of this movement, 
nature of man is not limited by | 
The facts of phy si- | 
gards them, demonstrate the in- | 


‘e it follows that the soul | 


na which can not be ace | 


| New 


| Whitefield and Wesley were preaching 


rary Record. 


It embr: 

naturally if not necessarily, a history of one 
those great movements by which the progress 
the world has been carried on from the beg 
ning. or progress is in no sense a gradual 

velopment, but, no less in art t 

in religion, consists of a series of impulses 
fortunately, because inappropriately, termed } 
vivals. Itis not necessary for us to indorse M 
Methodism 
the greatest fact in the history of the Churel 
Christ.” We can not place it, 
above : apos 


and si 


ience tl 


Tyerman’s strong assertion that ‘ 
as he appears t 
tolic Christianity and the Lut] 
an Reformation. But if it is inferior to th 
movements, it stands, certainly, next to them 
at least in the extent, if not in the strength ar 
permanency, of its influence. The beginning 
the eighteenth century was one of great darl 
ness. ‘The anonymous writer in the JA 
British Review whom Mr. Tyerman quotes has 
not overdrawn the picture: 


do, 


‘There was no freshness in the past 

>in the future. The Puritans were t 
Me thodists were not born. The philosop her 0 of t 

>» was Bolingbroke, the moralist was Addison, t! 
minstrel was Pope, and the preacher was Atterbury 
The world had the idle, discontented look of th 
morning after some m¢ ud holiday ; and, like rocket- 
sticks and the singed paper from last night’s x " iit 
the spent jokes of Charles and Roc he ster lay all about 
and people yawned to look at them. 


nd no pr 


k. 
buried, 


This was the age that gave birth to Met! 
ism. There was no religion except for the hig 
er classes, and little or none that took strong 
hold on them. The strength of the movement 
lay in the fact that it provided food for the hun- 
ger of the common people. It gathered its « 

, almost whelly from the illiterat 


that of one which in many respects it strikir 
resembled, that not many wise men, or mig 

or noble, were called to it. Even so libera 
broad-minded a man as Sydney Smith, writi: 
when half a cefitury should have sufficed to co 
somewhat the heat of controversy, could find 1 
kindlier epithet to bestow upon the unpolishe 
followers of Wesley than a 
cobblers,” 


) 
l 
** nest of consecrated 
and no more honorable designation for 
the rude though powerful eloquence that had 
shaken the nation from centre to circumference 


than the ‘‘drunken declamations of Method- 
ism.” But we, who look back upon this move- 
ment from a more remote period, who perceiv¢ 
its power in its effects, who trace to its proper 
source (the ignorance of the people) the folly of 
the half-crazed enthusiasm which sometimes ac- 
companied it, and who are able to hold respon- 
sible for these excesses those who had labored 
in ignorance rather than those who provoked 
the people to struggle toward a better life—we 
are able to see that this movement was one of 
grand significance. We are able to trace it, 
appearing in different forms in different na- 
tions. We see its parallel in the Moravian move- 
ment in Germany, and the great revival in 
England. We note the fact which con- 
temporaneous writers failed to note, that while 
to the 
Harris 
Chris- 


miners and laborers of England, Howel 
was carrying on a similar work in Wales, 
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- David in Germany, and Edwards in Mas- 
henettih 
It is not only, however, because Mr. Tyer- 
man traces this parallel, and thus affords a his- 
tory 0 f the rise of Methodism, that his book pos- 
sesses peculiar interest and value. It is not less 
teresting for the inside view which it affords 
the gradual growth of Wesley’s character and 
xperience. Mr. Tyerman is an unmistakable 
sthodist ; he believes in Methodism, and is not 
fraid to avow his belief. But he is too sensible 
1 Methodist to write a eulogy of the founder of 
s Church. He traces, with a kindly and sym- 
pathetic pen, the gradual development of John 
Wesley into the religious leader he finally be- 
came. We see him an ascetic in practice, even 
while protesting in theory against asceticism. 
We see him rigidly maintaining the practice 
of extreme ritualism: a weekly communion, the 
ipping of infants in baptism, the exclusion of 
Di ssenters from the Lord’s Supper, the admix- 
ture of wine with water at the sacrament, the 
iintenance of confession, pen: ince, and morti- 
nm. We see him, at the same time, living 
ical Christian communion with the Mo- 
ra borrowing their tenets, imbibing their 
spiritual faith, and even getting from them the 
erm of that most potent feature of later Meth- 
odism—the class-meeting. And we trace with 
iterest the process by which the misdirected 
earnestness of his nature was turned into other 
channels, and by which this intensest of ritual- 
ists Was ma de the founder of that sect which, 
ith perhaps a single exception, maintains the 
rgest liberty in its services, 
We have spoken purposely rather of the sub- 
ince and spirit of this work than of its style. 
iis is clear and pein, without ever being elo 
quent or even graphic. ‘The writer might have 
composed a romance. He has given us a his 
but one which we are persuaded, by rea- 
n of its impartial spirit, its fullness of informa- 
ion, and its philosophic grasp and insight, de- 
rves to be, and will be, the standard biography 
f the founder of Methodism. ‘The work is com- 
prised in three volumes, of which only the first 
nd second are before us. They bring his life 
down to the age of sixty-four, A.p. 1767. Each 
accompanied by a portrait of Mr. Wesley; the 
first at the age of forty, and the second at sixty- 
three years. i 
It at first sight seems surprising that a French 
critic should sueceed in enlightening us con- 
cerning our own literature. Marvel as we may, 
it is incontestable that Tarxe’s History of En- 
glish Literature (Holt and Williams) is without 
a peer. It is not only first: compared with it 
there is no second. It is, indeed, possible that 
Taine had some advantages, because he was a 
Frenchman, and wrote for Frenchmen. The 
theme was fresh to him. Yet more, it was fresh 
to his audience. He was not burdened by the 
consciousness that he was traveling over a roa¢ 
familiar to those whom he was guiding. He 
could es asily s say something new; for, say what 
he might, it would be new to Frene chmen. There 
is a wonderful fascination in conduc ting through 
the mountain scenery of the East one born 
and bred on Western prairies. His eyes see a 
thousand beauties we had never thought of, and 
his contagious enthusiasm gives a new meaning 
to pictures which had grown old if not com- 


monplace to us. ‘There is a similar fascina- 
tion in going over this familiar ground with M. 
Taine for a guide. The most familiar author: 
present unexpected characteristics when we see 
them with a Frenchman’s eyes. His own en 
thusiasm is so simple and naive, we catch it in 
sensibly. We did not know before in what a 
world we lived. 

But this is not all. M. Taine is by nature a 
critic. He does not « arp and cay Hie does not 
stop to lally over particular faults, or to pick 
out isolated beauties. le sees with an intui- 


tion which is wonderful the central « 
tic of an author's genius.« He ne how 
} 


out of that one root his weaknesses and his 
excellences are evolved. Charles Dickens has 
been so written about, by friend and by foe, from 
every stand-point and in every possible mamner, 
that one would imagine that not even a French- 
man could find any thing new to say of him. 
But his genius has never been more admirably 
epitomized than in this senjence trom ‘Taine: 

‘Tn reality the novels of Dickens ¢ an afl be reduced 
to one phrase, to wit: Be good, and love; there is 
genuine joy Only in the emotions of the heart; ser 
bility is the whole man.” 

Because there i “nglish novel-writer who 
succeeds more wonderfully in awaking the sen- 
sibilities, Dickens is the most popular of mod- 
ern novelists. That he makes sensibility the 
whole man, that he makes little of conscience or 
principle or religious duty, is his chief defect, 
felt even by those who do not comprehend it 
And yet if this sentence indicates the genius, it 
also indicates the grand defect of Taine. It is 
not true that this one phrase embodies all 
Dickens. ‘Taine is too fond of antithesis to be 

1 li but p 
always true. He is always brilliant, but not al- 
ways sound. He sacrifices something of simplic- 
ity to his love of brilliance. His contrasts are 
too great, not for an attractive, but for a true pic 
ture. ‘Take this description of Shakspeare, for 
example: 

“Shakspeare’s style is a compound of furious expres- 
sions. No man has submitted words to such contor- 
tion. Mingled contrasts, raving exaggerations, apos- 
trophes, exclamations, the whole fury of the ode, in- 
vasion of ideas, accumulation of images, the horrit le 
and the divine, jumbled into the same line: it scems 
to my fancy as though he never writes a word with- 
out shouting i 


| One who is familiar with Shakspeare can read- 


ily understand this, and easily appreciate it; but 
a stranger would get but a sorry idea of the great 
poet from such a description. And this is the 
chief fault of this otherwise splendid work. To 
one who is familiar with English literature Taine 
is a most fascinating companion. ‘To one who 
means by some independent study to familiarize 
himself with English literature he would be an 
invaluable guide. But one who should trust 
himself wholly to Taine’s analyses would be lia- 
ble to be misled by the very qualities which ren- 
der him so entertaining and attractive. 

We can not better introduce what we have to 
say of Joun Forster's Life of ¢ ‘harles Dickens 
J. B. Lippincott and Co.) than by quoting a 
sentence from Taine: ‘‘ Dickens claims to be 
his own biographer. His translator in French 
once asked him for a few particulars of his life ; 
Dickens replied that he kept them for himself. 
-eeten Meanwhile he closes the door, and leaves 
outside the too inquisitive folk, who go on knock- 
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ing.” All the biographies we have so far had 
have been written by these outsiders. Forster is 
enabled to open the door and let us in. It is 
true that Dickens at one time proposed to write 
an autobiography. He went so far as to prepare 
Then he changed his mind, and 
incorporated a part of his experiences in a ficti- 
tious form in ‘* David Copperfield.” This auto- 
biographical fragment was in Mr. Forster’s pos- 
and is now given by him to the public, 
so that the first part of this life is really and lit- 
erally autobiographical. The lover of Dickens 
will note with curious interest how not merely 
the substance, but even the minutest details, of 
some portions of ** David ¢ opperfield” are auto- 
biographical, in some passages whole pages of 
the novel being almost word for word transcrip- 
tions of the autobiography previously written ; 
ind the coldest critic of the great novelist can 
hardly read these touching revelations of his bit- 
ter childhood without a feeling of deep sympa- 
thy for a boy so sensitive, so “hardly used, and 
without a sense that his faults are entitled to be 
regarded with a leniency which might be denied 
to a child who had been accorded a different 
training. ‘The autobiography does not carry us 
very far; but Mr. Forster appears to have been 
Mr. Dickens’s confidential literary friend. ‘The 
two appear to have been in constant communica- 
tion throughout the great author’s career. In 
business arrangements with publishers Mr. Fors- 
acted as a sort of mediator. Critical pas- 
sages in forthcoming novels were read to him for 
criticism. Proofs were revised by him for the 
press. He suggested the pathetic death of Little 
Nell: ‘* He had not thought of killing her ; when 
half-way through I asked him to consider 
whether it did not necessarily belong even to his 
wn conception, after taking so mere a child 
through such a tragedy to lift her 
also out of the commonplace of ordinary happy 
endings, so that the gentle, pure little figure and 
form should never again change to the fancy. 
All that I meant he seized at once, and never 
turned aside from it again.” ‘There may be 
something of egotism in this, That John 
Forster is proud of literary fellowship with 
the great novelist, and inclined to make the 
most of it, is clear enough. Sut that there 
was really very intimate fellowship is also clear, 
from the correspondence which passed between 
them ; and Dickens’s letters, which are scat- 
tered all through the book, give to the whole 
of it an autobiographical character. Not the 
least valuable part consists of the letters from 
America— written at the first visit, of 
—of the publication of which some Amer- 
ican critics complain. Even if they libeled 
America, they should be given to the public, 
that we might see what Dickens thought in 
1842, and compare therewith what he thought 
in 1868. But they are no libel. And if they 
are not very eulogistic, they are not unjust, and 
do not even lack kindness and good feeling. At 
all events, they show us not what we wish Mr. 
Dickens had thought, but what he did think, 
and so will be welcomed by all Americans who 
are more desirous to know the truth than to get 
compliments. Of Dickens himself, as here por- 
trayed, we have no space to speak. We commend 
our readers to study the portrait for themselves ; 
but that it is a true portrait, and the only true 
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portrait which the public hi as or is ever likely 
get, is, we take it, unquestionable. The pres sent 
volume carries us only to the close of Dickens 
first visit to America in 1842. 

Chicago and the Great Conflagration (C, 
Vent) is one of those books which flourish no. 
where, we believe, except on American soil, Its 
title-page sufficiently indicates its character, 'Tho 
first part gives a general history of Chicago, 
Nothing better illustrates its growth than 
comparison of the picture of Chicago in 18; 
two log huts on opposite banks of the Chic 
River, with a third hut in the distance—with the 
Chicago of 1871. The pictures are generally 
very poor, but the descriptive matter is good, 
and the romance of Chicago’s growth and disas- 
ter is well told. Notwithstanding we had | 
surfeited with descriptions of the fire, we read 
with new interest that afforded by this vol- 
ume; it gives a survey of the whole which is 
at once briefer and more ¢ ompre -hensive than any 
we have seen elsewhere. ‘There is no attempt at 
fine writing, and the book is marred by some 
colloquialisms; but it is characterized by a rud 
sort of vigor which more than compensates { 
want of elegance; and the writers—tor the book 
is the joint product of two pens—have certain; 
succeeded, in their descriptive passages, in the 
rare art of saying much in few words. 


a orf) 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 

Alford’s Greek Testament is incompat rably the 
best commentary of its kind in the English lan 
guage for readers of sufficiently advanced schol 
arship. To get the full advantage of it, how- 
ever, one must be tolerably familiar with 
Latin and German, since all quotations are given 
in the original tongues; and it is indispensable 
that he should be thoroughly familiar with the 
Greek, since the commentary is founded on the 
Greek text. ‘The book is, in a word, purely pro- 


fessional, and possesses only a professional value, 
and we may therefore pass by the fact that it is 
at length republished in this country by Lee and 


Shepard with this brief commendation of its 
scholarly character. But the other qualities 
which make it invaluable as an aid to the Greek 
student of the original equally characterize the 
adaptation which the author has made of it for 
non-professional students in his New Testament 
for English Readers (Lee and Shepard), In 
this form the digest of various readings is, of 
course, omitted. The Greek, Latin, and Ger- 
man quotations are translated or left out, and 
the text is given in English, with, in some cases, 
a new version or paraphrase by Dean Alford. 
These changes would not suffice to adapt a scho- 
lastic commentary to the popular wants. ‘They 
would not, for example, make Ellicott’s critical 
and microscopic exegesis of any value to the En- 
glish student. But Dean Alford is scholarly 
without being scholastic. More than any other 
of the scholarly commentators he seizes and por- 
trays the spiritual meaning of the sacred text. 

Above any other commentator except Barnes he 

is broad, liberal, impartial. It is the character- 
istic of his work that he endeavors to understand 
Scripture, not to harmonize it with his own 
views, or even with other and parallel passages. 
His determined independence has carried him 
so far that he declares all attempts to construct a 
formal harmony of the Gospels impracticable—a 
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»osition Which has been proved untenable by the 
~yecessful harmonies which have been construct- 
1 For the ordinary student his New Testa- 
pie is, perhaps, inferior to Barnes's; but for 
ne who wishes to pursue his Biblical stud- 
; farther, who wishes less of doctrinal and 
tical observations, and more of simple in- 
pretation, and who has other works to supply 
him with information on points of geography, 
iography, and archeology, Alford’s ‘‘ New 
[estament for English Readers” is not surpass- 
ed by any thing of its kind in the language. 
The present movement for securing a new 
rsion of the Bible gives special value to the 
history of Our English Bibl and its Ancestors, 
Rev. TREADWELL WaLpeNn (Porter and 
Coates). Mr. Walden traces that history down 
from the early Saxon versions to the present 
me. He gives a clear and succinct history of 
the organization of the commission under James 
by which our present version was prepared ; 
he admits its excellence, but points out its de- 
ts; and he shows very clearly that the rever- 
ence which attempts to forbid a revision now is 
blind and ignorant, since it pays its homage to 
what is itself a revision of a revision. The val- 
ue of his book would have been greatly enhanced 
if it had included some account of the present 
movement, of the organization of the commission 
now at work, of the method of its operation, and 
of the difficulties with which it is compelled to 
contend. 
In An Inside View of the Vatican Council 
American ‘Tract Society) Rev. Leonarp W. 


Bacon gives a reliable history of the secret pro- | 
£ 2 


ceedings of that body. If he had given himself 
larger liberty, he would have made a more inter- 
esting and popular book, but perhaps one not so 
valuable for the purposes of reference. <A large 
proportion of the book consists of the speech of 
Archbishop Kenrick, published but not deliver- 
ed. It is a significant and telling testimony 
against the doctrine of papal infallibility.—The 
New York Olserver publishes a Year-Book and 
Almanac which may fairly be included under 
the title of History. It comprises, in a very con- 
venient form, full statistical information con- 
cerning the civil, commercial, religious, educa- 
tional, and agricultural condition of the United 
States. 


POPULAR SCIENCE, 

Wuoshall decide when doctors disagree? Not 
this book critic. We find enough in Dr. GEorcEe 
M. Bearn’s Eating and Drinking (G. P. Put- 
nam and Son) to interest and surprise us; but 
we do not accept it all as authoritative. We 
believe that he is right in repudiating the pseudo- 
scientific classification of food according to its 
chemical constituents. We are not so clear 
that he has proved that ‘‘those who live ex- 
clusively or mainly on fish and vegetables are in- 
active, phlegmatic, and stationary ;” while we 
should be more rejoiced than we are ready to 
believe that ‘‘ the tendency among the intellectu- 
al and cultivated classes of our time is to eat too 
little rather than too much.”—lIt is, however, 
significant of a change in medical theories that 
the next book on our table which treats of the 
same subject, James Hinton’s Health and its 
Conditions (G. P. Putnam and Son), gives on 
the subject of eating very analogous advice. 


‘**To gratify the natural inclinations is the first 
rule in taking food.” Like Dr. Beard, he recom- 
mends supper immediately before sleep rather 
than going hungry to bed, and he gives in a foot- 
note a programme of meals for a dyspeptic 
which, except that the dessert is omitted from 
the bill of fare for dinner, would give good satis- 
faction to most well men.—Fireside Science, by 
Dr. James R. Nicuois (Hurd and Houghton), 
is composed of a series of popular scientific es- 
says upon subjects connected with every-day 
life. A single essay—‘‘ The Chemistry of a 
Pint of Kerosene’—may serve as a sample of 
the whole. He gives very briefly a statement 
of the origin of and the elements which compose 
kerosene, explains very clearly the dangers which 
attend its use, refutes the popular impression 
that it is in any proper sense explosive, and 
shows what.is the cause of the explosions which 
so often occur—the admixture with common air 
of the gas produced by the combustion of adul- 
terated kerosene. His paper on ‘* The Chemis- 
try of a Cigar” is a very cogent argument against 
smoking, the stronger because he leaves the 
reader to draw his own moral.—In Half-Hours 
with Modern Scientists (C. Chatfield and Co.) 
the compiler has gathered together in a con- 
venient form some of those essays of Messrs, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and others which, by their 
daring hypotheses, have compelled so much at- 
tention, and called forth so much criticism. One 
who wishes, however, to acquaint himself with 
the scientific theories of these advanced thinkers 
will do better to examine for this purpose the 
more complete works of these scientists. 

From Charles Scribner and Co. we receive 
several illustrated scientific books. Rev. J. G. 
Woon’s Insects at Home is a handsome volume 
of nearly 700 pages, with upward of 700 illus- 
trations. It professes to be ‘‘a popular account 
of insects, their structure, habits, and transfor- 
mations.” Insects do not furnish a very popu- 
lar subject, and Mr. Wood has not succeeded in 
investing their life with any romance. In this 
respect his work falls below that portion of 
M. Pouchet’s ‘‘ Universe” which treats of the 
same subject. For the American reader, also, 
it is a serious defect that the book is solely En- 
glish.—Charles Scribner and Co.’s J/lustrated 
Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure 
begins well with two attractive volumes. The 
first one, on Japan, which is handsomely illus- 
trated, appears to be, to a very considerable ex- 


| tent, condensed from M. Humbert’s large work 


on ‘‘ Japan and the Japanese.” It is defective 
in not making a clear statement of the present 
state and future prospects of civilization in Ja- 
pan; and the omission of any index is unpardon- 
able. The other volume, Wild Men and Wild 
Beasts, by Lieutenant-Colonel Gorpon Cum- 
MING, is a fascinating book of hunting advent- 
ures in India, ‘There is nothing in any preface 
to tell us what measure of credence is to be ac- 
corded to these marvelous stories of a writer 
who must not be confounded with the famous 
Roualeyn Gordon Cumming, whose ‘* Hunter's 
Life in South Africa” might have served as a mod- 
el for this work of his namesake’s.—The same 
publishers begin a new series of Idlustrated Li- 
brary of Wonders in an enlarged and improved 
form. Weare glad to see the promise that this 
new series is to be edited by American authors, 














nd to find in the name of Professor Schele de 

e, who has prepared the volumes on ‘* Vege- 
tation” and ‘** Water,” an indication that they 
will be placed in good hands. ‘The one thing | 
this library has lacked hitherto has been an 
American character. If this is given to the 


succeeding volumes, the value of the series will 
| 


| 





be greatly en 


1anced. But there is the same} 
» omission of any index. 





| 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
‘*We speak English, but we talk Americ an,” | 
says Mr. Scueie DE VeRE in his work on Ame r- | 
Charles Scribner and Co.). His book 
is an attempt to give what we may term the gen- 
ealogy of this American language, by tracing its | 
peculiar elements back to their origin, not only | 
in the Indian, Dutch, French, Spanish, German, | 
negro, and Chinese languages, but also in the 
various and peculiar phases of American civil | 
and religious life. 


| 


cantsms 





In so doing he writes sim 

ply as a historian, not as a philosopher. He] 
neither adopts these doubtful children, nor does | 
he demand their expatriation. | 
langt 





He deals with | 
} iage as a fact, and tells us not what the | 
iguage should be, but what it is. He thus | 
avoids the endless philological disputes — and 
next to theology, phil logy is the most prolific 
source of unprofitable discussions—into which 
some more ambitious but less useful American 
writers have been led. To write such a book 
one must needs be a cosmopolitan. It is not 
enough that he should have traveled every where, 
he must have sojourned every where. ‘The writ- 
er who trusts for his information upon such sub | 
jects to the testimony of others is sure to be de- | 
luded; and even if he derives his information 
from personal but narrow observation, he is liable 
to mistake idiosyncratic blunders for provincial- 
isms, and to suppose, as our author does, that | 
‘gravy in New England is used for any liquid | 








| 
} 
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ag companying certain dishes, as the gravy of a 
pie, a pudding,” ete. But the errors of this de- 
scription in this Work are trivial,and do not great- 
ly detract from its value, while they are such as 
probably the greatest painstaking could not avoid. 
A dictionary of cant and slang is appended to the | 

lume. It embraces a good many words which 
we should be sorry to think had any acceptance 
in American society outside the circles which 








John Hay and Bret Harte have undertaken to 


Mr. Eacreston has done so well in his first 
novel, The Hoosier School-Master (Orange Judd 


| 
| 
interpret. | 
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SUMMARY OF SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS. 
é interval which has elapsed since our 
last Summary has not been fruitful in inci- 
dents, although the average progress in the vari- 
ous branches of theoretical and applied science 
has been maintained, 

The most interesting feature in the department 
of Astronomy has been the suecessful observation 
of the solar eclipse of December, as announced 
by telegraph from India, These aceounts are 
meagre, and we await the arrival of the 
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and Co.), that we want to see him do a grea: 
deal better in a second one. ‘There is a cx 





—the prevailing vice of American literature. i 

reads as though it were written at a dash, « 
rather in a series of dashes, for a weekly paper 
there are ragged ends 
dropped stitches that seriously impair not on 

its artistic finish, but also its moral power. And 
we can not but attribute to this hurry the book’s 
greatest defect—its lack of warmth and fullness 
in the passages that call for pathos and senti 
ment. ‘The unfinished love scene, for example. 
between Ralph and Hannah, in the last chapte; 
but one, and even the meeting between Mrs. 
Thomson and Shocky, after the latter leaves the 
poor-house, are timidly treated, as by one that 
either dared not trust himself lest he should fail, 
or as by one that lacked the quiet and the time 
to do himself or his theme full justice. There is 
evidence enough in the book that the writer pos- 
sesses a novelist’s genius to make us exacting 
There is a great deal of force in some of t] 

characters. Bud Meares, Squire Hawkins, D; 

Small, Pete Jones, old John Pearson, and even 
Ralph himself, are all original creations, not imi 
tations. Some of the scenes are admirably con- 
ceived and described: the spelling-school, the 
hard-shell preacher and his sermon, Ralph's 
flight, and the trial scene. And both characters 
and life are unmistakably taken not from books, 
but direct from a personal study of Ameri 
life in the Hoosier State in the days now happily 
passing away. 

Miss Epna Dean Proctor’s Russian Journ 
(J. R. Osgood and Co.) had the good fortune to 
be issued at a time when America was busy feast- 
ing the Russian Grand Duke, and was more than 
ever interested in knowing aboat Russian life 
and manners. It found, therefore, a market of 
curious readers ready for it. It has merits, how- 
ever, apart from its fortuitous appropriateness, 
which entitle it to success. It is small. It is in 
style sketchy. It treats much of details that 
feminine eyes alone could be expected to observe 
—personal characteristics, household economy, 
and manners. In spirit it is vivacious and graph- 
ic, written by one possessed of a true poet’s na- 
ture, and so unmarred by the book - maker's 
striving after effects. And its author possesses 
a genius for pen-and-ink portraiture which 
gives her outline sketches a character which re- 
minds us of the etchings of Darley or Moritz 
Retsch. 


It 
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|mails for more complete information. It is 


said, however, that every thing went well, and 
that many problems of importance were solved, 
among others, that the existence of matter 1n 
the space beyond the atmosphere of the sun 
is decided. Professor Young reports upon an 
‘‘explosion” in the sun, partially observed by 
him, as attended by many phenomena of pecul- 
iar interest. A paper by Professor Secchi upon 
the protuberances of the sun, accompanied by 
many illustrations, has excited much interest, 
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1 has been reproduced in most of the scien 
journals. 

[he appearance of the Encke and Tuttle 

mets has furnished the opportunity of spec- 

eroscopie observations, of which full details are 
civen in our pages. A paper upon the nature 
omets, by M. Faye, contains some important 
ralizations. Dr. Vogel publishes the result 
> enectrt scopic observations made upon the light 
f the planets in 1871. 

Our knowledge of Terrestrial Magnetism, etc., 
kely to be extended by the experiments now 
¢ made by Mr. Diamilla-Miiller and his as- 
‘tes in the Mont Cenis Tunnel, which sup- 
1s excellent opportunites for comparative ob 

servations. Mr. Miiller also urges the selec- 

n of the 15th of October, 1872, as a date 
for making simultaneous magnetic observations 

ughout the world. Professor Hornstein sug- 
he dependence of certain phenomena of 
ial magnetism upon the rotation of the 

The theory of ocean currents has been very 
fully discussed by Messrs. Carpenter and Croll, 

» latter taking exceptions to the conclusions 
f the former, as based upon the observations of 
the Mediterranean current. 

In Meteorology various magazine articles have 
en presented to the public, discussing numer 
is points of general interest; among them the 

ry and practice of the observations of the 
United States Signal Service. The question is 
also discussed as to the right of the new cloud 
of Professor Poey to the reputation of novelty— 
bservers in England contending that this is a not 
ncommon form, especially upon the sea-coast, 
where it is looked upon as prognosticating severe 
eather. 

Mr. Ley publishes the first part of a work 
pon the winds, in which he details the laws of 
tmospheric movements in Europe as derived 
om the recent observations at various meteoro- 

logical stations. 

Che usual announcements in Chemistry, espe- 
ially organic, continue to appear in the chem- 
al journals. Those of more general interest 
ive relation to glycol-strychnine; the conver- 

sion of sugar-cane into glucose by light, ete. 

Under Mineralogy and Geology we have the re- 
port, by Professor Whitney, of the progress of 
the geological survey of California, detailing the 
nature of the researches prosecuted, and the 
publications made since the last statement to the 
Legislature. Mineralogists have been greatly 
interested by the transfer to Stockholm of some 
gigantic meteorites by the Swedish government 
expedition, one of which weighed no less than 
twenty tons. Unfortunately, it would appear 
that, owing to certain obscure causes, these 

ge masses are crumbling away so rapidly as 
o have suggested the propriety of immersing 

them in alcohol for their permanent preservation. 
Two new minerals, ceruleolactine and variscite, 
have been introduced to notice. 

In Geography, as usual, new faets are chron- 
icled, consisting mainly of details of the progress 
of various expeditions. Uncertainty still con- 
tinues to exist in regard to the fate of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, although it is supposed that he is ‘‘ still 
alive, and slowly making his way to the coast.” 
We have nothing further in regard to the dis- 
coveries of Payer and Weyprecht in the arctic 
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seas beyond the fact that Mr. Clements R. Mark- 


ham denies t} importance, and does not as- 


sent to Petermann’s views as to their route being 


Advices from Dr. Bessels, of Captain Hall's 
expedition, although not so late as those from 


the expedition generally, are very encouraging 


the proper gate-way to the north pole. 


as to the prospect of scientific success, his asso- 
S having alr vindicated the propriety of 
their appointment, 

The great expedition for exploring the deep 
seas of the Atlantic and Pacific, under the charge 
of Professor Agassiz, to be prosecuted on board 
the United States Coast Survey steamer J/ass/er, 
left Boston early in December, and is now well on 
its way. Before leaving, an article of much in- 
terest was prepared by Professor Agassiz, ad- 
dressed to Professor Peirce, superintendent of 
the Coast Survey, detailing the scientific discoy- 
eries likely to made on the voyage. A second 
communication, dated St. Thomas, contains an 
interesting account of the nesting of a spec ies of 
fish, Chironecte s pictus, on the sea-weeds of the 
Gulf Stream. 

Dr. Neumayer, of Vienna, continues his efforts 
to secure an exploration of the antarctic regions, 
with a reasonable prospect of success. Intelli- 
gence has been received from William H. Dall, 
as late as the 5th of November, narrating the 
progress of his researches in Alaska, under the 
auspices of the Coast Survey. Explorations are 
announced as in progress by Dr. Stimpson in 
Florida, and by Mr. J. Matthew Jones in Ber- 
muda. Advices from Lieutenant Wheeler, of 
the Arizona expedition, speak of the completion 
of the labors of the party after many trials and 
dangers. 

Grave fears are entertained in regard to the 
safety of M. Octave Pavé, who, our readers may 
remember, left San Francisco en route for the 
pole by the way of Siberia; and the services of 
the governor of Eastern Siberia have been in- 
voked in his behalf. 

Reports of the various dredging expeditions 


> 


| of the past summer—namely, that of Professor 


Smith in Lake Superior, of Mr. Milner in Lake 
Michigan, of Professor Baird and Professor Ver- 
rill in Vineyard Sound, and of Mr. Whiteaves in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence—have all been publish- 
ed in the scientific journals, 

In Archeology we have to report the arrival 
in this country of a cast of the celebrated Tanis 
Stone, with equivalent inscriptions carved on two 
of its sides in hieroglyphic, Greek, and Demotic 
characters, as in the case of the Rosetta Stone, 
but in much more perfect preservation, thus con- 
stituting an important addition to the means at 
command of Egyptologists for deciphering the 
enigmas of the ancient inscriptions. ‘The cast 
in question was obtained for Monmouth College, 
Illinois, but was first sent to the Smithsonian 
Institution in order that copies might be taken 
of it. 

Under the head of Physiology, Hygiene, etc., 
we have to record valuable papers on the effect 
of heat on animals, by Professor Bernard, of 
Paris, and Dr. Craig, of Washington; the action 
of aconitine upon the system; the function of 
chloral in cases of cholera, ete., ete. Cundu- 
rango still continues to excite discussion in the 
popular journals and in medical periodicals, 
many denouncing it as entirely worthless, while 
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others claim for it other valuable properties not 
originally ascribed to it. 

An important paper by Sanderson upon the 
difference between Bacteria and fungi is capa- 
ble of valuable practical application. Polli has 
an article upon the use of sulphites in disease, 
showing the chemical and physiological action 
resulting from their application, In a paper by 
Dr. Lombard upon the climate of mountains he 
attempts to show the relationship between cer- 
tain diseases and altitude. 

In Zoology and Botany there has not been 
much of special note beyond the announcements 
of valuable works in press, which will be referred 
to hereafter; among them that of Giebel upon 
birds, and of Pritzel upon plants. Professor 
Cope has given us a paper upon the extinct ba- 
trachian fauna of Ohio, based mainly upon col- 
lections made by Professor J. S. Newberry dur- 
ing his geological survey of the State. 

Dr. Schrenck, of St. Petersburg, announces 
the discovery of some additional remains of the 
mastodon in Siberia, having more or less of the 
original animal tissues attached to the bones. 
Van Beneden describes a new fossil cetacean 
from Holland, and Professor Marsh a fossil bird 
from the cretaceous deposits of Kansas, possessing 
many peculiarities distinguishing it from modern 
animals of the same kind. Panceri, in a paper 
on the phosphorescence of marine animals, main- 
tains that this resides in the epithelial secretions, 
and is not a living tissue, and consequently belongs 
to the same group of luminous bodies as decay- 
ing wood and animal matter. D. Manassein 
shows the influence of certain physical ,condi- 
tions and agencies upon the size of the blood 
corpuscles in animals, proving their want of con- 
stancy in this respect. We have several papers 
by Dr. Lander Lindsay upon the mental char- 
acteristics of the lower animals. Mr. St. Clair 
Gray presents a hypothesis in regard to the 
origin of nerve force, in which he takes the 
ground that the body is a battery, of which the 
brain and its erfvelope form one element, and the 
closed cavities of the abdomen another, which 
are connected by an alkaline liquid so as to 
cause electrical action. 

In Agriculture we have papers upon the absorb- 
ent power of soils; upon enzootic miscarriage 
among animals, by Ziinder; upon regulating the 
hatching of silk-worm eggs, by M. Duclaux ; upon 
the germination of potatoes in cellars ; upon the 
detection of disease in domestic animals; upon 
the extraction of ammonia from the 


beds of phosphates in France, Austria, ete. <A 
report by Professor Gamgee to the Agricultural 
Department upon certain diseases of cattle will 
be found of value. Mr. Baker has memorialized 
Congress upon the great importance of the in- | 
troduction of certain palms for cultivation in 
Florida, especially such as yield sugar and dried 
fruits. The Delpino method of rearing silk- 
worms, namely, by isolating both worms and the 
perfect insects, is treated of by the French jour- | 
nals with great commendation. 

Among the more important announcements in 
Tex hnology are: the use of ** Canada oil,” a light 
hydrocarbon, for extracting fats and grease from 
plants, seeds, bones, and other substances; ca- 
lorigen, a new mode of heating and ventilation ; | 
some new dyes; aseptin; the selenitic mortar of 


comes to the conclusion that the region of gr 


atmos- | 
phere by humus; upon the discovery of new | 
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Colonel Scott, ete. A valuable paper upon 
methods of preserving woods for engineering 
purposes, as prepared by Captain Cram, ha 
been published by the Engineer Bureau. The 
success of artificial alazarine as a substitute for 
madder is maintained by Dr. Grothe; while the 
use of caustic baryta in sugar refinery is claimed 
to be a valuable discovery. 

Among the miscellaneous announcements js 
that of the destruction of the greater part of the 
arctic whaling fleet in the North Pacific, of 
which full details have been published in the 
daily and weekly journals. 

In Necrology are embraced the names of Dr, 
J. A. Swan, secretary of the Boston Natural 
History Society; Mr. Knieskern and M. Le: 
well-known botanists, and Mr. Olrik, the i; 
spector of the Greenland colonies, well known 
to all Greenland explorers. In the death of 
Dr. Adolph Strecker, of Wurzburg, chemistry 
loses a devoted votary; and natural history : 
periences an equal loss in the decease of W, 
Harper Pease, a well-known American conchol 
gist, residing for many years in the Sandwicl 
Islands. 

Among the most important Government P 
lications since our last Summary are the fifth 
volume of the geological report of Mr. Clarence 
King, embracing the botany of his expedition ; 
a new surgical circular of the United States 
Medical Department; the report of the Ag 
ricultural Department upon cattle disease, above 
referred to; and the report of Dr. Hayden upon 
the geology of Wyoming Territory. 


GREAT CONTINENTAL GLACIERS. 

We have already referred to Professor Da- 
na’s paper, in the American Journal of Scien 
upon the great continental glaciers of North 
America; and in the November number he con- 
tinues this highly interesting topic, and proceeds 
to investigate its source, or the position of the 
great plateau which constituted the starting-point 
of the glacier movement. After a full discussion 
of the direction of the rock scratches, at differ- 
ent points in New England and Canada, he 
at- 
est elevation in question, along the water-shed, 
and that of the icy plateau, must have been 
situated between Lake Temiscaming and Lake 
Mistissinny, and that its trend was consequently 


| northeast and southwest, this being nearly that 


of the water-shed between the lakes—a trend 
just right for a southeast movement of the ice. 
The height of this Canadian water-shed must 
have been at least 4500 feet greater than at the 
present time. 

The present difference from that level is not 
due, in all probability, to denudation, but rather 
to a subsequent depression of the level of the 
surface following the previous elevation. This 
elevation of the surface of the land of Northern 
Canada into a great plateau at least as high as 
the summit of Mount Washington, with the less 
elevations north and south as a part of the great 
swell of the surface, and with the simultaneous 
elevation of other, perhaps higher, plateaus over 
the more northern and northwestern portions of 
the continent, and all following the majestic up- 
lifts of the tertiary, would have made a glacial 
period for North America, whatever the position 
of the ecliptic, or whatever the eccentricity of 
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, earth’s orbit, though more readily, of course, 

ther circumstances favored. Having the 
et elevated land of eastern North America 
ing the region pointed out, the courses of the 
ds and the distribution of moisture would 
» heen different from the present. Canada 
¢ then on the seaward slope of the high 
i. instead of, as now, on the landward slope, 
id not have had its comparatively dry climate 
h only an annual fall of thirty inches of 


ist ire. According vo Professor Dana, in the 
bsidence of this plateau it is probable that the 
1e region was depressed even below its present 
, this probably initiating the melting of the 
followed by a return movement, with 


ly minor oscillations during the same pe 


NEW FORM OF SENSITIVE FLAME. 

Most of our readers are familiar with the in- 
esting physical fact that certain flames are ex 
eedingly sensitive to sound, and have seen no- 
tices of the experiments of Professor Tyndall and 
ofessor Pepper, in London, upon this subject. 
Juite recently, according to Nature, a new form 
sitive flame has been devised by Mr. Barry, 

, which is said to be the most easily af- 

ted one known, possessing the advantage that 

e ordinary pressure in a gas-main is quite suf- 

ient to develop it. ‘The method of producing 

onsists in igniting the ordinary coal gas, not 

he burner, but some inches above it, by in- 

ing between the burner and the flame a 

P wire gauze of about thirty-two meshes 

» inch. <A pin-hole burner is used, so as to 
roduce a conical flame. 

The gauze should be held steadily about two 

ches above the burner, by means of a retort- 
stand. The flame is a slender cone about four 
inches high, the upper portion giving a bright 
vellow light, the base being a non-luminous blue 
flame. At the least noise this flame roars, sink 
ng down to the surface of the gauze, becoming at 
the same time almost invisible. It is very act 
ive in its responses, and being rather a noisy 
flame, its sympathy is apparent to the ear as 
well as to the eye. 

To the vowel sounds it does not seem to an- 
swer so discriminately as the vowel flame of 
rofessor Tyndall. It is extremely sensitive to 
, very slightly to e, more so to 4, entirely in- 
sensitive to 0, but slightly sensitive to u. It 
lances in the most perfect manner to a small 
musical snuff-box, and is highly sensitive to most 
if the sonorous vibrations which affect the vowel 
flame, though it possesses some points of differ- 


ecnce, 


HYGRAFFINITY. 

In a very important paper on the ‘‘ Estimation 
of Antimony,” published in the Chemical News, 
Hugo Tamm calls the attention of chemists to a 
new phenomenon, which the author describes 
under the name of ‘‘hygraffinity.” This phe- 
nomenon was discovered in a peculiar compound 
of antimony—bigallate of antimony—which is 
totally insoluble in water, and yet possesses a 
powerful affinity for moisture, which it absorbs 
rapidly from the air, after being dried at the 
temperature of 212° F. Most powders and 
precipitates, dried at that temperature, as is well 
known, absorb moisture on exposure to the at- 
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mosphere, but this is a purely physical phe- 
nomenon, due to porosity. On the contrary, in 
he case of gallate of antimony, chemical af- 
finity is at work, and this precipitate, after ex- 
posure to the air for two or three hours, actually 
absorbs two equivalents of water. In a word, 
this insoluble substance has as much affinity for 
1 it salts. But one of the 
most curious features in connection with this ex- 
traordinary phenomenon is that, on being dried 
at 212° F., bigallate of antimony loses the two 
equivalents of water which it had absorbed from 
the air, and that on being left exposed once 
more to the atmosphere it reabsorbs the same 
amount of moisture. ‘This interesting experi- 


ment may be repeated indefinitely. 


ire as deliquescet 


TACCHINI ON THE PROTUBERANCES OF THE 
SUN. 

Professor Tacchini, of the observatory of Pa- 
lermo, has lately published some observations 
upon the protuberances of the sun, and sums up 
his conclusions as follows: 

1. That the protuberances are divisible into two 
great categorles—/ lamentous, and si mply vapor- 
ous 

2. That in the great refractor of Merz the pro- 
tuberances are observed with the greatest pre- 
cision and clearness. 

3. ‘That with powerful instruments the separa- 
tion of the protuberanges into the two categories 
is quite evident, while with small instruments the 
observer may fall into the error of attributing a 
common structure, without distinction, to the 
protuberances in general, which explains the dif- 
ferences in the various observations made with 
ordinary instruments. 

4. That the whole of the border of the sun is 


a series of flames. 


SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION OF CONCAVE AND 
CONVEX MIRRORS, 


The German journals speak with approval of 
the invention of Nesmith, of Manchester, for the 
ready preparation of concave and convex mir- 
rors, which usually constitutes an expensive and 
tedious branch of the glass manufacturer’s art. 
For this purpose a flat plate of glass, about forty 
inches in diameter and three-sixteenths of an inch 
thick, is first cemented to an iron mould, hol- 
lowed out hemispherically. By means of a tube 
attached to this mould all the air can be removed 
from the hollow space beneath the glass. ‘The 
simple act of sucking away the air by means of 
the mouth will cause the disk to bend under the 
pressure of the external air, so as to acquire a 
concavity in the middle of three-fourths of an 
inch. If air be blown into the cavity, on the 
other hand, the plate becomes convex. It is ex- 
pected that the process can be made so perfect 
as to render the convexity uniform for two plates, 
which, when cemented around by their edges, 
and filled with some strongly refracting liquid, 
will serve the purpose of a cheap and powerful 
lens. Indeed, an inventor in Baltimore has re- 
alized this expectation, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing lenses of great power and unusual cheap- 
ness, 


MICROSCOPICAL SECTIONS OF ROCKS. 
The Mechanic's Magazine for September 30 


contains an account of an improved apparatus for 
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the pre] 1 of sections of rock for microscopic 
examination. “This branch of investigation with- 
in a few years past has become of much impor- 
tance, and in the hands of Mr, Forbes and others 
is furnishing valuable results in determining the 

f rocks, and frequently much 

an would be possible by 
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sssor Church, 


. nteresting 
according to Proft 
remove this odor, substituting for it 
geranium le aves, which may, 
»improved upon by adding a few drops 
The pi as recently published 
hurch, consists in pouring one pound 
carbolic acid of commerce (the white 
into two gallons of cold distilled wa- 
ter, taking care not to permit the whole of the 
acid to enter into solution. With a good sam- 
ple, if, after sha atedly at intervals, | 
o and three ounces of the acid remains 
yttom of the vessel used, this will be a 
it residue to hold and contain all the im- 
purities; with bad samples, less water must be 
used, and more acid. ‘The watery solution is to 
be siphoned off, and filtered, if necessary, through 
fine filter-paper till perfectly clear. It is then 
placed in a tall cylinder, and pure powdered 
common salt added, with constant agitation, till 
it no longer prone ss. On standing for a time, 
the greater part of the carbolic acid will be found 
a. ea as a yellow oily layer on the top of the 
saline lique 


ocess, 
seetaiiaed 


king rep 
n tw 


x, and merely requires to be removed 
to be ready for use. As it contains five per cent. 
or more of water, it does not generally crystal- 
lize, but it may be made to do so by distilling it 
from a little lime. ‘The portion collected, up to 
about 365° F., has, at ordinary temperatures, 
scarcely any odor save a faint one resembling 
that of geranium leaves. The addition of about 
four drops per fluid ounce of the French oil of 
geranium will still further mask the slight odor 
of the acid, and has an additional advantage of 
liquefying the pure crystallized product. The 
pure acid may be disso lved in 230 parts of water, 
and used as a gargle, or in 25 parts of water for 
painting the throat, or in 50 parts for the car- 
bolic spray. 
CHARACTERS OF PURE GLYCERINE. 
Ac ror ling to Koller, among the characteris- 


glycerine, as compared with an im 
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pure article, are the following. Pure glycerine 
has a neutral reaction, and on evaporation in a 
porcelain dish leaves only a very slight carbor 
ceous crust, while the impure has a much 
percentage of coaly matter. 


greater 
The pure arti 
does not become brown when treated. di p by 
drop, with concentrated sulphuric acid. even ; 
er several hours; the impure becomes bj 
even when but slightly adulterated. Pure 
erine, treated with pure nitric acid and a 

tion of nitrate of silve r, does not becor ne cl] 
while the impure exhibits a decidedly milk 
pearance. Sometimes the impure arti 
comes iashened with the sulphide of 

nium. Qxalate of ammonia produces 
clouding ; lime-water sometimes causes a mi 
discoloration. Pure however, « 
stantly remains perfectly uncolored, and cle 
water, the impure becoming colored to a greater 
wr less extent. If a few drops are rubbed be 
tween the fingers, pure glycerine causes no fatty 
smell; the contrary is the cm with the im] ure, 
especially if a few drops of d huric 
be introduced. 


glycerine, 


ir as 


lute sul] 


PREPAI 
following method is ymmended 

preparing Begin by soaking the sk 
or hide eight or nine days in water, then put 
in lime; take it out, remove the hair by 1 
bing, and soak ans in clear water until the linx 
is entirely out. Put one pound of alum to i] 
of salt, dissolve in a vessel sufficiently la 
hold the hide; soak the hide in it three 
days; take it out, let it get half dry, 
beat or rub until it becomes pliable. Leatl 
prepared by this process* will not do 
but answers for hamstrings, back-] 
and other purposes on the farm. 


tATION OF HIDES. 


rec 
leather. 


shoes, 


INFLUENCE OF HEAT ON THE HUMAN BODY 

Dr. Craig, of the Medical Service of the United 
States army, prosecuted some “ee — dur- 
ing the hot summer of 1870, as pub 
American Journal of Science, 


lished in the 

in reference to the 
influence of external physical conditions wy 
the temperature of the human body. The hig! 
est bodily temperature observed by him during 
that time was 99.7° F. He states that below 
99° he did feel uncomfortably hot; but 
when 99.2° was reached, then the sensation of 
suffering from heat came on. By the Aig l 
use of the shower-bath he was able to reduce his 
temperature to 97.7° in the hottest weather, 
which constituted a very great amelioration of 
his sensations. He concluded that the discom- 
fort we feel in hot weather is not from the heat 
on the surface, but from the secondary effect of 
heating the whole body. Should the internal 
heat of the body be raised above 100°, he thinks 
that apoplexy and sun-stroke would be quite li ke- 
ly to supervene. Judging from some experiments 
recorded elsewhere, Dr. Craig thinks that a re- 

duction of the temperature as low F., by 
external applications of cold, is as great as it is 
safe to venture upon. 


not 


as 838 


THE EXTINCT BATRACHIAN FAUNA OF 
OHIO. 

At a late meeting of the American Philosoph- 

ical Society Professor Cope made a communi- 

cation upon the extinct Batrachian fauna of the 
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boniferous formation of Linton, Ohio, based 
ul ained by Professor J. 8S. New- 
berry, director of the Geological Survey of Ohio, 
and | professor in the School of Mines of Columbia 
College. Up to the present time twenty-seven 
species have been discovered, most of them pre- 
jously described by Professor Cope, although 
ome of them innounced now 
‘or the first time. 

It would appear from Professor C state- 

nt that no true reptiles have yet been obtain- 
| in the coal measures, all of them belonging 
nmistakably to the Batrachia, although species 
‘re met with closely resembling serpents, liz- 
d and crocodiles. 


on material obt 
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ORNITHOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS IN 15870. 
The October number of The Jbis, a quarterly 
journal of ornithology published in London, con- 
ins a summary of the progress of ornithological 
ience for 1870, enumerating the names of writ- 
s upon this subject, with the titles of their pub- 
lications. The total number of such authors 
mentioned in the list is 164, while the number 
f separate works and papers (in scientific 
emoirs, transactions, proceedings, etc 
316. Strange to say, only 22 new genera have 
en adopted, althou; gh 288 have been proposed. 
Figures of 270 species, together with numerous 
plates illustrating the anatomy, the ant 
the eggs, have appe: ared. Due prominence and 
full ¢ redit are given to the compar: itively small 
number of American writers whose names ap- 
pear * the list. 


.) reach- 
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ELIMINATION OF NITROGEN IN C 
FEVER. 

In a treatise by Dr. Unruh upon the elimina- 
ion of nitrogen in cases of fever, he sums up the 
result of his researches by stating that the total 
amount of such elimination is greater in fevers 
by perhaps fifty per cent. than in the normal con- 
dition of the body, but that it is not proportion 
al to the elevation of its temperature. In the 
crisis of the fever oxidation of nitrogenous sub- 
stances is increased; but in certain cases the 
elevation of the temperature is the primary cause, 
and brings about a secondary incre the 
elimination. The warmth produced by the in- 
creased oxidation of the nitrogenous substance 
is not sufficient to explain the frequently excess- 
ive temperature in fevers. ‘The fever, in and 
of itself, produces no increase of the uric acid. 
This, however, may occur in consequence of the 
insufficiency of respiration. Sulphate of quinine 
is an antipyretic remedy, but is not an absolutely 
certain one. 
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EXPLOSION IN THE SUN, 

The 
communication from Professor Young, of Dart- 
mouth, in reference to an outburst of E sol ar en- 
ergy remarkable for its suddenness and violence. 
Professor Young's attention had been directed 
for some time toward an enormous protuberance 
of hydrogen cloud on the eastern limb of the sun, 
which had remained with little change since the 
preceding noon, in no way remarkable except 
for its size. It was made up mostly of filaments, 
nearly horizontal, and floated above the chromo- 
sphere, with its lower surface at a height of 
some 15,000 miles, but was connected to it by 


3oston Journal of Chemistry contains a 


RECORD. 
three or columns brighter and more 

than the The total length wa 
100,000 miles, « depth about 40,000. 

After an absence « . a few minutes a remark- 
able change was observed by Professor Young to 
have taken place in ore object, caused by its 
violent dis ru} tion ee ig that pe riod. In Pp lac 
of the « qu iet cloud, e@ spa above it was fiil 
with floating da bris, a mass of detached, 
cal, fusiform filaments in rapid motion, some 
them having already reached a height of nearly 
100,000 miles, and still rising with a motion al- 
most perceptible to the until in ten minutes 
the uppermost were more than 200,000 miles 

bove the solar The velocity of ascent, 
166 miles per second, was considerably greater 
than any hitherto recorded. 

As the filaments they gradually faded 

like a dissolving cloud, and in about twer 
minutes only a few filmy wisps, with some brig 
streamers, low down near tl 
remained to mark the place. The who 
nomenon suggested most forcibly to Professor 
Young the idea of an explosion under the great 
pward, but in 
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prominence, a ting mainly u 
all directions outward, and then, after an interval, 
followed by a corresponding inrush; and it is 
thought possible that the mysterious coronal 
streamers, if they turn out to be truly solar, may 
find their origin and explanation in such events 
In conclusion Professor Young inquires whether 
the fine aurora which succeeded in the evening 
was the earth’s response to this magnificent out- 
burst of the sun, 
least suggestive. 


} 
aiso 


and thinks the coincidence at 
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HABITS OF 
NEW ZE 


THE K 
ALAND. 
Mr. a well-known ornithologist of New 
Zealand, calls attention, in a late number of Va- 
ture, to a curious change that has taken place in 
the habits of the kea parrot, belonging to the 
Australian genus Nestor. When the island was 
first discovered, this bird was known to make 
use of its brush-like tongue in gathering honey 
from the various 


PAR- 


flowers, and in feeding upon 
the berries of the plants belonging to its neigh- 

hood, this diet ‘be ing varied by t the capture 
of an occasional insect. It now appears that the 
first change consisted in its resorting to the scaf- 
folds used by the settlers for drying meat, and 
0 to the sheep-skins suspended in the air. 
Now it has become the veritable pest of the 
country, from its habit of lighting upon the backs 
of sheep and picking away the wool, and then 
tearing out the flesh, thus causing a peculiar sore, 
W hich was originally supposed to be a new kind 
of disease, and not until quite recently was it 
ascertained that it was due to the attacks of the 
kea parrot. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ACTION OF ACONITE. 

Messrs. Gréhaut and Duquesnel have been 
lately prosecuting some inquiries into the physio- 
logical action of aconitine. Among other ex- 
periments, they injected one- twentieth of ¢ 
milligram under the skin of the back of a fake, 
Thirty minutes afterward the sciatic nerve had 
completely lost its motoricity, though the muscles 
of the thigh contracted when stimulated by an 
induced current, and the heart beat regularly. 
In another experiment one leg of the frog was 
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t circulation, and the frog then 
nitine. All the motor nerves 

ge ned blood lost their 
ties, while o 





se of the pre- 





e resnlts it appears that small doses 
of aconitine are analogous i 1 physiological re 
sults to curarine saedoiameehatebe motor power of 
the nerves. <A dose of one milligram of aconi 
tine, however, injected into a frog (twenty times 
is much as that used in the first experiment) 
} ] | action of the ventricles 


ely arrested the 
alone contracting fee- 





f the heart, the auricl 
iy; the excitability of the motor nerves con- 
tinued for a long time in this case, and the ani- 
al continually moved, spontaneously or con- 
By microscopic examination of anoth- 
similarly treated, it was found that in 
te and a half the arterial circulation 
slackened, and in three minutes had 
my] lete ly ceased; the nerves did not lose their 
ause, through the cessation of cir- 
did not come in contact with the 











1e€ po ison show 
lly, and are more difficult 
: a millign am of aconitine injected 
abbit in which artificial respiration was 
kept up was found, after half an hour, to pre- 
vent the sciatic nerve ‘frou producing contraction 
F although these had preserved 
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DEXTRAL PRE-EMINENCE. 
gle has recently made a com- 
Royal Medical and Chirur- 
London, upon what he calls 
nee,” in which he takes 
igainst the most generally accepted doc 
trine that the use of the right hand is based 
on conventional agreement, enforced by educa- 
tional influence, without the existence of any 
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natural tendency in physical formation. In 
support of his views he remarks that the prefer- 


ential use of one side is not limited to the arm, 

but extends to the leg, which is not subjected to 
education like the arms. The tendency to use 
one side preferentially manifests itself before 
education begins, and often persists in spite of 
efforts made to overcome it. Left-handedness 
resembles many physical malformations in being 
hereditary, in running in families, and in attach- 
ing itself rather to the male sex than to the fe- 
male. Statistics are given of its relatively fre- 
quent tendency in the two sexes. The author 
also gave an account of his observations in this 
matter upon other animals than man; monkeys 
and parrots especially showing that they also 
have a tendency to use one side preferentially. 

Having shown that there must be some one 
or other structural foundation for right-handed- 
ness, he next considers what this may be, and 
states as the result of his inquiries that an act- 
ual structural difference has been detected i 
many cases between the two hemispheres of the 
brain, and that while the left is the more com- 
plex in right-handed individuals, the contrary 
is the case with those who are left-handed. 

He also remarks that in most 
normal condition, namely, w! 
is used habitually, 
brain is la 


ven the right-hanc 
the left hemisphere of the 
consequence of receiving a 
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freer supply of blood than the right, the lef F 
teries being, as a rule, slightly larger than the 
right ones; and independently of the size of the 
vessels, the stream of blood is less hinder red on 
the left side than the right. This expls nati 
is corroborated, seth to the author, by the 
peculiarities of the cerebral blood supply in thi 
animals which manifest a tendene 'y to use one 
side rather than the 


rots. 


» other, as in the case « f par- 


DIFFERENCE OF BACTERIA FROM FUNGI. 
Some researches by Dr. Sanderson upon the 
intimate pathology of contagion have led hit 

to very careful investigations into the cond 
under which microzymes (Bacteria) and far ri 
become developed in various solutions. The 
results at which he arrives are of great impor- 
tance. Microzymes are not capable of bei: 

transmitted from one 






solution to another by 
means of air. On the other hand, fungi, as is 
well known, are capable of being so transmitted, 
If proper precautions in its preparation be taken, 
a solution may be exposed to 
the air for months in an open vessel without 
the development in it of a single Bacterium 
while fungi (7. e., Mycelium torula) will be de 
veloped in it in proportion to its amount of ex 
posure to the air. In order to insure this result, 
all that is necessary is to boil the solution, and 
thoroughly rinse with boiling water the 
that is to contain it. 

The addition of a drop of ordinary distilled 
vater is sufficient to cause rapid development of 
Bacteria in abundance in such a solution. If 
the distilled water be previously boiled, no such 
development ensues. These results show clear 
ly that there is no developmental connection be- 
tween microzymes and toru/a cells, and that th 
apparent 
tion. 

There is also in this paper an account of a 
series of experiments with sealed tubes contain- 
ing organic and other solutions, which were, as 
in Dr. Bastian’s well-known experiments, sub 
mitted to a high temperature, special experi 
ments being also made with tubes in which more 
wr less perfect vacuum was produced; Dr. Bas 
tian, as it will be remembered, believing he had 
found that low organisms developed themselves 
more rapidly in fluids existing in an atmosphere 
of low tension. Dr. Sanderson’s conclusions are 
entirely at variance with those of Dr. Bastian. 
In no one case where proper precautions were 
taken to exclude and destroy germs did any de- 
velopment of life whatever take place. 


(Pasteur’s, e. g.) 


vessel 





association is one of mere juxtaposi- 


MICROSCOPIC FORMS IN THE ATMOSPHERE. 


According to a late communication by Ehren- 
berg to the Academy of Sciences of Berlin, he 
has succeeded in determining the existence of 
548 species of organic forms, absolutely invis- 
ible to the naked eye, and held in suspension in 
the atmosphere. 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE EARTH’S MAGNETISM 
TO THE ROTATION OF THE SUN. 
Professor Hornstein, director of the observa- 
tory at Prague, has lately presented to the Vi- 
enna Academy of Sciences a series of magnetic 
observations, which seem to show that the direc- 
tion of the magnetic needle depends, at least in 
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part, on the part of the sun which is presented 
to the earth. Collating the observations of mag- 
netic declination made at Prague every day dur- 

¢ 1870, he finds a regular vibration of the 

lie having a period of 26} days, the ampli 
‘the vibration being 40” on each side of 
the mean position, The inclination shows a 
smaller vibration, with about the same period. 
The observations at Vienna give about the same 
ult. But this period of 264 days is almost 
exactly that of the synodical revolution of the 
( juatorial regions of the sun, as shown by the 
movement of the spots; and Professor Horn 
stein considers that this coincidence can not be 
accidental, and that there is a real relation be 
en the direction of the needle and the rota- 
tion of the sun, 
TIC MORTAR. 

We lately gave an account of the new sele- 

tic mortar invented by Colonel Scott, of Lon- 
don, said to possess very great merit, and to 
have been introduced into use on a very larg 
scale. A late paper by Schott upon this mortar 
discusses it in a very comprehensive manner ; 
and after an investigation of the proper propor- 
tion and the qualities of the material, he comes 
to the couclusion that a much greater range of 
proportions, and a much larger number of in 
gredients than those mentioned by the discover 
er, will answer an equally good purpose, thereby 
making it quite feasible to prepare it where the 
substances first considered as essential are not 
to be found. 

PHYSICAL ATLAS OF FRANCE, 

An important work has just been commenced 
in France, under the direction of Messrs. Delau- 
nay and Marié Davy, with the title of ‘‘ Physical 
Atlas of France’—a specimen number having 
been issued by these gentlemen for the criticism 
of their friends and correspondents. ‘The scale 
on which most of the maps are to be executed 
is two-millionths of an inch, which is thought to 
be sufficiently large to allow a representation of 
the different elements to be included. The sub- 
jects treated of in this atlas will be classified 
under six different heads: First, the political 
administrative condition of France, such as the 
ancient and modern divisions into provinces, de 
partments, judicial districts, university and mil- 
itary districts, etc. ; second, the soil and the wa- 
ters of France, such as maps of the bottom of 
the sea, of the flora and marine fauna of the 
coast, relief maps of the soil and water-courses, 
general and special geological maps, ete. 5 third, 
the climatology of France, showing the lines of 
equal temperature, rain and wind maps accord- 
ing to the season, maps of storms, hail, ete. ; 
fourth, the agronomy of France, such as maps 
of geographic botany, of the leafing, flowering, 
and fructification of plants, maps showing the 
condition of culture, the portions occupied by 
woods, sterile patches, meadows, etc., maps of 
natural and artificial irrigations, etc. ; fifth, the 
industry, commerce, and navigation of France, 
including maps of telegraphic and postal lines, 
of railways and canals, and showing the distri 
bution of the different industries, as well as maps 
of the mineral and manufacturing productions. 
The sixth and last division is that of population, 
including ethnology and archeology, maps of the 
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density of the population, of the price of daily 
labor, maps of primary, secondary, and superior 
instruction, of the prisons, the endemic maladies, 
the size of the conscripts, etc 

The specimen number of this work relates to 
the navigable waters, and how far they are nav- 
igable from the sea for war or other vessels, the 
amount of water at the different seasons, their 
industrial utilization, the amount disposable for 
agriculture and the amount actually used for in 
rigation, the mineral composition of the waters, 
etc. Also the relief of the bottom of the sea, 
and the composition of its bottom in reference 
to navigation ; and the mineral, animal, and veg 
etable productions found at the bottom of the 
sea, and the places of their production ; the sed- 
entary and nomadic population, who occupy 
their time in fishing ; the position of light-houses 


and life-saving stations, ete. 


TY OF THE PIG FROM INJURY BY 
SERPENT BITES. 

The impression is generally prevalent in th 
United States that the common domestic pig is 
an especial enemy of all kinds of serpents, and 
that it is cay able of receiving the bite of the rat 
tlesnake and copper-head without the slightest 
personal inconvenience or injury. This same 
immunity from harm would seem to exist in oth 
er countries, as a late writer in the London 
Field remarks upon the fondness of the pigs in 
Tudia for the cobra de capello, and states that 
he has repeatedly seen them in conflict, and has 
observed the pig to be bitten over and over 
again in the snout and about the face by the 
writhing reptile, and in no instance with th 
slightest ill result to the aggressor. 


GUATEMALA AS A RESORT FOR CONSUMP- 
TIVE PERSONS. 

A recent communication by Dr. James 
Wynne, of Guatemala City, to the Royal Medi- 
cal and Chirurgical Society of London, calls at- 
tention to the advantages of the Pacific coast of 
tropical America, and especially of Guatemala, 
as a residence for consumptive patients. This 
city is situated 5000 feet above the sea, in lati- 
tude 14° 37 32” north, having a mean temper- 
ature of 66° F. The climate is that of perpetu 
al spring; the air is tonic and invigorating, yet 
not too stimulating. Consumption is very rarely 
met with, and phthisical patients coming from a 
distance, if able to lead an open-air life, make 
remarkable progress. Of twelve cases recorded, 
four died, five recovered, while three still re 
mained under observation. Of the fatal cases, 
the disease had reached a hopeless stage in all 
but one, before being seen for the first time. It 
is suggested that the value of the Central Amer- 
ican plateaus in phthisis should be tested by 
sending out twenty patients in an early stage of 
the disease for a few years, or, better, for a per- 
manent residence. 


IODIZED COTTON IN SURGERY. 

M. C. Méhu, in discussing the ordinary meth- 
ods of applying iodine in cases of glandular swell- 
ing, goitre, etc., finds that the use of solutions 
is, in many cases, attended with inconvenience, 
and proposes to employ carded cotton, which, 
when impregnated with iodine in a special man- 
ner, is equally efficacious as a remedy, and un- 
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disadvantages. The 






‘ | by any serious 
iodized cotton is prepared in the following man- 
ner: A quantity of perfe tly dry cotton, of good 


lity, is intr oduced into a stop pered flask of 
one-liter capac ny together with about one-tenth 
f its weight of finely powdered iodine, in such 
s to distribute the iodine pretty 
ly throughout the 


even- 
mass Of cotton, rhe flask is 
then partially closed, and gradually heated in a 
ind-bath to expand the air. After a short 
ered, and the heat raised 


/ 
is filled with the 





if 18 firmly sto} 
por OT 10 line; 
h the cotton, 
it to assume a deep yellowish-brown 
he iodine is 
and the violet vapor 





mbines 





olor As soon as the whole of 








is no longer visible, the operation is terminated ; 
the whole process, if well conducted, being ef. 
fected in about two hours. I'wenty grains of 


| will be found sufficient for one liter ; 
is also unadvisable to exceed the proportion of 
general poepen S. 
: cotton of half this strength is sufficiently active. 
t Seoleanins 1 can be made to absorb i in this 
manner so large a proportior 1 of iodine, it never 


theless preserves, in a great measure, its original 


. of iodine, since, for 


tenacity. Its color is brown, and not black, 
which latter is sure to be the case if the heat 
employed be too high, or if its action be too 
greatly prolonged. 


CAUSE OF SMOKINESS IN QUARTZ CRYSTALS. 
well aware that in 1868 a 
stals of smoky quartz were 
rerland, which furnished speci- 
cabinets 





large number 
in Swit 





of great beauty and size to many 
oughout the world. In the course of an in- 
vestigation into the physical characters of some 
of these erystals, it was found, much to the sur- 
ise of the experimenter, that on heating they 
their smoky appearance, and became as 
id and colorless as the most beautiful rock 
d this suggested the inquiry whether 
the color was due to the inclusion of organic 


substances which were destroyed by heating, or 





1e change of the molecular ¢ ‘sige tones of 
aused by the heat. To de 
this question, Professor Forster subjected a series 
of these crystals to a careful examination, and, 
18 the result, came finally to the conclusion that 
the black color was not the result of any pecul- 
iar molecular condition, but that it was produce ed 


sence in the crystal of bodies contain- 





the crystal ¢ 





rmine 


ing organic carbon and hydrogen, 


OYSTER BEDS OF GERMANY. 

Professors Mobius and Hensen have beer 
lately engaged in a careful investigation of the 
condition of the oyster beds of Schl Swi, and 
have ascertained that a full-grown oyster can 
produce a million of young in a single season. 
Chey also ascertained that the Schleswig r oysters 
at least have no decided manifestation of sex 
but that, prior to the breed- 
sason, in some the cells of 
inds develop spermatozoa, while others devel- 
y eggs, the numbers in the two divisions 
being about equal. This sexual development is 
later in -_ » deeper beds than in the more super- 


during the winter, 





rative 





ficia s, probably because the stimulus of in- 
reasing heat acts earlier at shallow depths than 
at greater ones. ‘They also found reason to be- 


lieve that the egg-bearing generative glands. af 
er discharging their eggs, appear to have sperma 
tozoa to form in them. 


EUCALYPTUS A FEBRIFUGE. 
The cultivation of the Eucalyptus globulus 
— rapid progress in the south of Fran 
ain, Algiers, and Corsic 


count of its alleged virtues ¢ 








» especially on a 
a remedy for fev. 
It furnishes a peculiar extractive matter, or alka- 


loid, called eucalyptine, said by some to be 





excellent a remedy against fever as quinine, Jy 
Spain its efficacy in cases of intermittent 

marsh fevers has gained for it the name of ‘*{ 
ver-tree.” It is a powerful tonic and diffusible 
stimulant, performs remarkable cures in e: 
of chronic 





catarrh and dyspepsia, is an excell 
antiseptic application to wounds, and tans tl 
skins of dead animals, giving the fragrance of 
Russia leather, The tree prefers a marshy soil, 
in which it grows to a great height very rapi 
It dries the earth under it by the evaporati 
from its leaves, and shelters it from the 
thus preventing the generation of marsh miast 








LEARING BEAN OF INDIA. 

Among other vegetable ph crooner ns of India 
, known there as the 
clearing nut, the dried se sats of which are us 
to a considerable extent for the purpose of clea 
ing muddy water. For this purpose one of the 
nuts is usually rubbed hard for a short time 
round the inside of the earthen pot; the wat 
afterward is poured into it and left to settle, tl 
impurities soon subsiding, and the being 
left pure, clear, and wholesome. It is said tl 
natives never drink well-water if the) 
pond or river water, which they treat in the way 
indicated. i 1 
of alum, but are believed to be less injurious, 
are very easily obtained any where in India 
The fruit, when green, is made into preserves 
and eaten ; but when ripe, and given in powder, 
answers the purpose of an emetic, a dose being 
about half a tea-spoonful. According to Dr. 
Pereira, the peculiar property of these seeds de- 
pends on the presence of albumen and caseine, 
which act as purifying agents, like those employ- 
ed for wine or beer. If the seeds be sliced and 
digested in water, a thick mucilaginous liquid is 
obtained, which, when boiled, yields a coagulum 
A similar application is made elsewhere of othe: 
kinds of seeds. Thus the inhabitants of Cairo 
render the muddy water of the Nile quite clea 
by rubbing bitter almonds, prepared in a partic- 
] on the inside of the earthen jar in 


is a species of Strychni 





lev can 


‘These seeds have much the acti 








ular manner, 
which the water is kept 
NEW LOCATION OF TIN, 

The attempt to discover tin in workable qu an- 
tities in the United States has been rather a fai 
ure, since, notwithstanding the many euthnslastic 
announcements of the finding of mines of this val- 
uable metal in Missouri, Utah, and elsewhere, it 
would appear that the metal itself is not forth- 
coming. The latest account from the Utah mines 
is that the substance in question is oe 
which, although valuable, is perhaps less so than 
tin, in view of the threatened exhaustion of me 
best-known mines. It is now reported that 
some rich deposits have been found in the De- 
partment of Lozeére, in France. 
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UNITED STAT 


UR Record closes on the 25th of January. 
O Congress reassembled, after the holiday re- 

»ss, January 8. On that day an important vote 

as reached in the Hous rard to the aboli 

mn of the income tax. A resolution offered by 
s of Connecticut, before the 

ig the Committee of Ways and Mea 

a bill rep none this tax, came 

tion to suspend the rules and ado 

The motion wag lost 

The in the House, Mr. Hale, 

introduced a bill to relieve American- 

‘ls from import duties on articles en 

ing into their con repair, and use. 

. Hale moved the previous questi m 

sage, which was lost, 59 to 64. After 

n, January 22, the bill was referred to t 
Committee of Ways and Means, 132 to 60. 

In connection with this measure it is proper to 
mention the memorial sent to Congress by the 
Chamber of ¢ of New York (dated 
January 17), directing attention to the depressed 
condition of American shipping, and c alling upon 
Congress for relief. ‘The substance of this me- 
morial may be thus stated: Océ are 
now built iron, and this class of vessels can 
not at present be built in the United States to 
compete, in point of those of Great 
Britain. ‘Three causes of this inability are given 
First, the higher cost of American labor, 
and unskilled; second, the higher cost 
materials, whether of foreign or home 
tion, in consequence of our high tariff of duties ; 
| , the increase of both of labor and 
materials, caused by our excessive issue of irre- 

smable paper money, but which has failed to 
produce since the close of 
ing increase in the premium on gold coin. 

s show that the average price of labor and 
is now at least 40 per cent. higher than 
the issue of our prese ma currency, notwith- 
standing that it ¢ 1anged for gold at a 
difference of a 9 per cent. ‘The memorial 
that other disabilities exist, but 
named are deemed sufficient to show the neces- 
sity of prompt measures of relief, if this impor 
tant interest is to be saved from utter ruin. ‘The 
carrying of the mails by lines of American 
steamers — to foreign ports is strongly rec- 
ommended, i 1 order that our ocean steamers 
may be ae to successfully compete in interna- 
tional commerce with those of other 
favored. 

Mr. Cox, of New York, omnag 6 a bill in 
the House, January 15, to allow Ameri 
istration to foreign-built vessels. 

Three bills providing for general amnesty 
were discussed in the House January 15. The 
first was introduced by Mr. Acker, of Penn 
sylvania, providing for the removal of all leg 
and political disabilities arising out of the re 
bellion, and for general amnesty. ‘This bill 
met with some objections on the part of Mr. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, and failed to receive 
the requisite two-thirds majority, the vote being 
106 to 93. Mr. Dawes then introduced a bill 
removing all political disabilities incu 
and by vi the third section of the 
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Record. 
teenth constitutional amendment. Myr. Butler, 
. Was dissatisfied with the exact 
, and desired to substitute 
in the 
a two- 
Mr 
a bill, which 
and un- 
a sys- 


ier 


himself earl 
j 


led to receive 


iirds vote, 70 nays. 
Hale, of Mai 
was passed, 170 to 3 It is not a full 
conditional amnesty, since it 
tem = iths of | 

sts ate 


yeas to 


itroduced 


provides for 
> ti ike on before United 
pater os of the United 
x from the benefit of 

provisions all members of ( and offi- 
of the United States army and navy who 
went over to hellion. ‘This bill 
the same as that passed by the House at the 
and now pending in the Senate, save 
that it has one less exception—viz., of the mem 
bei ” State ventions which voted fi 


commissione 
States courts, ¢ 
‘Congress 
cers 
and aided 
last session, 


yw ordi- 


In 
South 


17, Mr. Sawyer, of 
he Committee on Educa- 
tion and Li sd, with amendments, a 
bill to provide for the appointment of a labor 
commission. ‘The amendments fix the salary of 

k of the commission at $1400 per an- 
make an appropriation of $16,400 
laries of the commission. ta ap- 
propriates $1000 for stationery 
In the Senate, January 16, Mr. 
», from the Committee on Finance, 
~~ the duty on iron a , With 
amendments, which he asked to have printed, 
and moved its _recommitt: il. “ef Trumbull op- 
posed the motion, and hoy ved the bill now before 
the Senate to repeal the yoy on coal and salt 
would be acted upon without recommittal. He 
thought it questionable whether the committee 
had a right to introduce, by way of amendment 
to this bill, was tantially a general 
tariff bill. Mr. Sherman’s bill ‘ommitted, 
31 to 19. It : reduction 
of duties on impo : nt. The 
free coal and salt » House are 
amended so as to retain the duty of 50 cents per 
ton on bituminous coal, and of from 9 
per 100 pounds on sal 
Mr. Blair, of Missouri, introduced in the Sen- 

January 22, a j¢ os resolution favoring the 
acquisition of Cuba by the I United ‘States. It 
was laid on the table and ordered to be printed. 

In the House, January 22, Mr. 

Ohio, moved to suspend the rules, and pass 
joint resolution proposing to amend the Consti- 
tution by making naturalized citizens eligible to 
the Preside ney and Vice-Presidency. Negatived 
—yeas 91, nays 75, less than the requisite two- 
thirds in the affirmative.--The same day Mr. 
Garfield, of Ohio, reported a bill, which vw 

passed, appropriating $50,000 to defray the 
expenses of the embassy from Japan. By way 
xplanation, Mr. Banks said that embassy 
was one of the highest character 
to make ee 
erence to the rene 
the treaty powers. 
but to ask 
‘l the 7: 


ly 
ves a 
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si 5 - _— 
ve . ' - . " . ‘iis 
+ bassv consisted of a chief embassador, who had ‘Whereas, the Constitution of the United Sta re. 
; ss : described in dispate hes to the government | auires the President to nominate, and by and with ¢ 
: ‘ s . ae , | consent of the Senate to appoint, all officers of + 
as a person always inat Ggance on The CMperor. | United States whose appointments are not in « 
a i He was accompanied by three vice-embassadors, | Constitution otherwise provided for, and which sh 
af one of whom (Governor Ito) was well known | be established by law, subject to the power of Con. j 


| gress by law to vest the appointment of such inf, 

: officers as they may think proper in the Pres 

‘ t ntv-one members of the embas sy, who were | alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of depa 
the chief officers of eight different departments | ments; therefore 

| ** Resolved, That any law or regulation which is de. 


to many members of the House. ‘There were 














of the government of Japan, and who were in- | signed to relieve the President, and, in the cases per. 
structed to make in juiry into the management | taining to them, the courts of law or heads of depart- 


of similar departments in the United States and | ments, of the full responsibility of such nominati 
" at . | or appo nents, is e atit on 
foreign countries, He spoke of the great prog- | oF api intmen is in violation of the Constitution. 
ress made by Japan since the first treaty nego-| Mr. Carpenter, January 18, called up thi 
tiated in 1854 by Commodore Perry, and said} resolution, and addressed to the Senate a | 
hat courtesy and good policy alike required the | argument in its support. 
appropriawi n to be made. | On the 29th of December the Secretary of 
In the Senate, January 22, Mr. Ramsey, of | Treasury addressed the following letter to 
Minnesota, from the C nittee on Post-oftices | collectors of customs: 
. , } } » Postal Telecran ‘“ ; 
and Pe st-roads, re] 1¢ Pe tal rel gray h} Sir,—The rules in regard to a} ppointments in tl 
bill, and said that the committee hoped to bring | civil service of the government, prepared by the Com- 
it before the Senate at an early day. In almost | ™issioners on the Civil Service, and ap proved by tt 
- - President, will take effect on Monday next. On and 
| after that day appointments and promotions in your 
d been reduced to about the } office will be made in accordance with those rules 
rate proposed in this bill, and it was important | £4" 88 practicable. It will be necessary to designate a 
hat t } committee of oe tent per rsons to make competitiy 
that t é ‘ examinations of candidates for appointmer nt and fo 
out unnecessary delay. The following is an ab- promotion ; and, until an appropriation shall have beer 
stract of the bill to connect the tel graph with | made by Congress to defray the expenses, it w 
. . F | necessary to name as commissioners persons who 
| already in the service of the government and connect- 
R ed with your office. I have, therefore, to request th it 
‘legraph offices at all} yop , VT gi ae , “ps 
- a ot. | POU WI lve me the names of three persons w 
; , t all other pr ‘-| in your opinion best qualified to perform that du 
offices w here Une eceipts for postage are $500 a) and, unless objection shall appear, your recommen 
sje de within ten 1 i 8 Of the tel graph lines. | tion will be approved. You will receive herewith a 
: ction 2 fixes the r ites uniform for equal distances | | copy of the report of the commissioners, together wit! 
—25 cents between offices not over 250 miles apart ; 50 | the regulations approved by the President, which, un- 
s between offices over 250 miles apart and under j tj] otherwise direc ted, will be the guide of your ¢ 


5 
cent 
duct in this business. 











every other civilized country the cost of tele- | 


graphic messa 





t should be considered here with- 














a ces on 








500; 25 cents for each additional 500 miles, Night 
rates, 25 cents for 1000 miles. Rates to be refunded 
for delays or mistakes in transmission. | "The following is a summary of the rules pre 

Section 3 provides for prepayment by stamps, and for 
the destruction of all telegrams within one month. . . , 

Section 4 fixes press rates for each one hundred for the regulation of appointments : 
words of special dispatches at 50 cents by night, and 
75 cents by day. It also fixes rates for press associa- 
tions and for | ivate wires for newspapers. 

Section 6 detines the duties of the Fourth Assistant 
Postmaster-General over the telegraph lines. 

Section 7 authorizes the Postmaster-General to con- 
tr act for the transmission of telegrams at above rates 
parties who will furnish and operate the necessa- 

A 8 of te legraph. 

Section 8 contains bb eg ms against tampering 
with telegrams, and make s telegrams privileged com- 
munications as private letters. 

Section 9 authorizes the Postmaster-General to re- 
» the rates in the manner therein prescribed. 
Section 10 incorporates the Postal Telegraph Com- 

pany for the performance of the postal telegraph serv- 
ice on behalf of the Postmaster-General. | 

Sections 11 and 12 authorize the company to buy ex- 
isting lines, and obliges it to purchase all such lines, if | 

required by the owners thereof, at an appointed value. 

{ It fixes the capital stock at an amount not exceeding 
the last cost of its lines. seem 

Section 13 authorizes the company to open offices may be aS sees satiate ee eee 
sy pst thes eet str teed Sauget ve oun — the lines | ™ That the appointment of all persons, excepting 
deena tient a in emeainnd. valine : : persons appointed by the President with the consent 
2 ppt Ay Cinncnenn ‘the right to alter | of the Senate, postmasters, and foreign ministers l 
Pee d ha a ee ee SN en eae | consuls, shall be made for a probationary term of six 
ae on Pana months, after which they may be reappointed on the 
: P , rec comme ndation of the board of examiners. 

The House Apportionment bill, as reported in That the President shall designate three persons 
the Senate January 23, is materially altered. in et each di partment = Fs agyee a a e to serve as a 

" e - aia’ sc je ya. | board of examiners, which, under the supervision of 
The present number of Representatives is ee | the advisory board, and under regulations to be pro- 
tained. Under the apportionment made each of | yided by it, shall conduct personally, or by persons ap- 
the New England States, except Connecticut, proved “by the advi isory board, all investigation 1s and 
loses one member, and New York loses three. | examinations for admission into said departments or 

ae a dics oe et ow , for promotion therein. Sse P 

Ihe civil service reform, as submitted to] 9, Any person who, after long and faithful service 
Congress in the report of the Civil Service Com- | in a department, shall be incapacitated by mental or 
mission. has in the Senate met with considerable | bodily infirmities for the efficient discharge of the du- 

a . nf Wy: : ties of his position, may be appointed by the head of 
opposition. Mr. arpenter, of Wisconsin, Jan- | the de partment, at his discretion, to a position of less 
uary 10, offered the following joint resolution: responsibility in the same department. 


scribed by the Civil Service Reform Commission 


That no person shall be appx inte d to the ci 
se ita e who is not a citizen, whose character, healt! 
and are not satisfactory, and who can not speak 
read, and write the English language. 

. That an advisory board, to be appointed by t 
President, shall group the positions in each branch of 
the civil service, and grade and group for the purpose 
of promotion. 

3. That vacancies occurring in the lowest Br - s 
the several branches of the civil service shall 1 
from applicants who shall have passed a public cc 
petitive examination, on the certificates of the board 
conducting such competitive examination. 

That vacancies occurring in higher grades sh 
be ‘fil led by competitive examinations of applicants 
from lower grades of the same group. 

That applicants qualified for appointment as cus- 
todians of large sums of money shall not be appointed 
except with the approval of the officer who is responsi- 
* for their pecuniary fidelity. 

That postmasters whose salary is less than $200 


















































EDITOR’S HISTORICAL 


That certain small-salaried posit 


service abroad ma > fi j id cer 
t familiar with 
> of naturaliza- 


’ lled 1 ien 
me by experts 


sitions at he 

glish lat , or legally caj 
nh. 

11. That no political assessn 

rsons employed by the governm« 

2, That the advisory board shall at any 

id changes in these rules. 

That from these rules are excepted tl 
artments, assistant secretaries of dey 
int Attorney-General and First Assist: 
-General, Solicitor-General, Solicitor of 
, Naval icitor, Solicitor of Internal 

iner of Claims in the State Department, ' 

r of the United States, Register of the Treasury, 
t and Second Controller of the Treasury, judges 
he United States courts, district pri- 
secretary of the President, embassadors and oth- 
iblic ministers, Superintendent of the Coast Sur- 
_ Director of the Mint, Governors of Territories, 
ial commissioners, special annual visiting and ex- 

ng boards, persons appoi O positions with- 
compensation for services, 

ers of dispatches. 


1e heads of 
Ag. 
nt Postmas- 


res 


ments 


her 


attorneys, 


» New York State L 
any January 2 
two Houses is as 
24 R 

crats; the House of 99 Rey 
mocrats, 5 Reform Democrats, 
lent. The Senate was called to 
itenant-Governor Beach. ‘The House was 
1 by the election of Henry Smith as 
aker. Governor Hoffman’s message opposed 
> indiscriminate 


lature assembled at 
The political constitution of 
the Senat 


»publicans, 6 Democrats, anc 


order by 
Lnizer 


granting of charters to savings- 

Referring to the 
ly, it defended the right of all citizens, of 
itever to the same 
, at the same time submitting to the 
islature the question of regulating proces 
s by law. 


Orange procession of 
+ Tey 
vu 
race, color, or religion, 


The passage of a joint resolution 
s recommended requesting the Senators and 
presentatives in Congress to use their efforts 
| the Constitution of the United States 


leral Senators elected 


ive 
ended so as to have Fe¢ 
the people instead of by t 
several States. ‘The message also urges the 
tance of amending the State Constitution 
{ the election and registry laws. 
The terms of the foll 
rch 4, 1873: 


he Legislatures of 


Spencer of Alabama, Rice of 
kansas, Cole of California, Ferry of Connecti 
, Osborn of Florida, Hill of Georgia, Trum- 
ul of Illinois, Morton of Indiana, Harlan of 
1, Pomeroy of Kansas, Davis of Kentucky, 
llogg of Louisiana, Vickers of Maryland, Blair 
Missouri, Nye of Nevada, Patterson of New 
mpshire, Conkling of New York, Pool of 
rth Carolina, Sherman of Ohio, Corbett of 
regon, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Sawyer of 
ith Carolina, Morrill of Vermont, and Howe 
’ Wisconsin. Of these twenty-four but four 
» Democrats— Hill, Davis, Vickers, and Blair. 
{Thomas C, M‘Creery, a Democrat, has been 
lected to succeed Mr. Davis, of Kentucky ; 
eorge R. Dennis, a Democrat, to succeed Vick- 
s of Maryland; William B. Allison, a Repub- 
ican, to succeed Harlan of Iowa; A. A. Sar- 
rent, a Republican, to succeed Cole of California ; 
ind John Sherman, of Ohio, has been re-elected. 
‘he New Hampshire Republican State Con- 
vention, January 3, nominated Ezekiel A. Straw 
for Governor. 
The Connecticut Republican State Conven- 
tion, January 23, renominated Marshall Jewell 
r Governor. 


wing Ser 


ors expire 


RECORD. 
tepublican National Convention 
held at Philadelphia on the Sth of June, 1872. 
The public debt was decreased nearly four mill- 
ions and a half during 
Since March 1, 1871, it has been reduced nearly 
seventy-seven millions. 
The National Woman Suffrage Convention 
held its regular semi-annual meeting in Lincoln 
Hall, Washington, 10. 


among the delegates were Mrs. Elizabetl 


is to be 


month of December. 


Prominent 
i Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Joslyn Gage, 
Laura De Force Gordon, Martha C. Wright, 
Mrs. Dr. Mary Walker, Victoria C. Woodhull, 
Mrs. Sara J. Spencer, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bladen, Mrs. Matilda Meicker 
(of Dover, New Hampshire), Laura C,. Smith 
of ¢ alifornia, lecturer > Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, Mrs. Elizabeth Wright (of Philadel 
phia, sister of Lucretia Mott), and others promi- 
nent in the woman’s movement. ‘The Conven- 
tion was addressed by Mrs. Stanton. She said 
be ere assembled to consult with, and 


icy W 
BICUL 


January 


sO 
an interchange of views between, the fi 

try, and with this object in 
contemplation, a general invitation was extended 
to all who felt an interest in their work to unite 
with them. 


intellects of the coun 


The women’s movement was inau 
gurated in order that the sex should participate 
in the administration of the affairs of the coun- 
try, to work with equal zeal with the men in 
free trade and the great principles of the coun 
try. This was the new departure of woman suf. 
frage, and should be insisted on till the laws of 
the country fully acknowledged its justice.” Th 
Convention elected the following officers: Mrs. 
kK. C. Stanton, president ; Mrs. Josephine bE. 
Griffing, secretary; Mrs. I. B. Hooker, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. 

According to agreement the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, January 12, listened to the argument ad- 
vanced by a committee from the above-mentioned 
Convention in support of the memorial in favor 
of woman suffrage. Mr. Trumbull, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, reported in the 
Senate, January 18, adversely, but said that as to 
the main question of the memorial, claiming that 
under the amended Federal Constitution, women 
have a right to vote, the committee would report 
an early day. 
of Myra Bradwell v. the State of 
Illinois was argued at great length by Senator 
Carpenter in the United States Supreme Court 
January 18. ‘The plaintiff in error is a married 
woman, a citizen of Illinois, and the editress of 
the Chicago Legal News. She applied to the 
Supreme Court of Illinois for admission to prac- 
tice as an attorney and counselor at law. ‘The 
court refused her application, although conceding 
lrer ‘‘ample qualification,” on the ground that, 
being a married woman, she would not be liable 
on contracts, expressed or implied, between her 
and her clients. ‘The case came before the Su- 
preme Court on appeal from this decision, and 
Senator Carpenter argued it because the court 
did not think it worth while to retain counsel. 
He contended that the Fourteenth Amendment 
opens to every citizen of the United States, with- 
out distinction of color or sex, married or single, 
the honorable professions as well as the servile 
employments of life, and that no citizen can be 
excluded from any of them. 

Brigham Young was arrested a 


in writing at 


The case 


Falt Lake 
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con- ! me vata seit, Riek vear there 
murder of Rich: ates, in Echo no budget; but the budget of 1870 only 


> was committed. ed £74,000,000. Thus there is an exces 
in his recent message | £23,000,000 to be provided for, or rathe 


} Con- | some minor matters are taken account of. 
convictions, they | £25,000,000, This excess, which would 


ny with the supreme | been greater by £5,000,000 but for the red 


I 


lares that matrimony | of the public works estimates from 
ontract as well as a sacrament, and £5,000,000, and the marine 
tah. 7.000.000 to £6.000,000, is } 


, in New York city, 131 * interest on the £213,000,0( 


came before the ers, : defi: ying the expenses of the 
llows : 20,000,000 still owing to Germany 
) atenata “alta of interest and dead weight now shown in 
sea eres ty budget being more than £44,000,000, In 
pte piricn ta moreover, there is an in 
of £3,000,000, the amount being now rais 
ey 


wae 


The trial of the prise ners for the murd 
the sotto Sag in Paris durin eig 
Commune has terminated, and their sent 
have been promulgated. Genton is conden 

to death. ‘Three of the prisoners are sent 

Vw ihw ta dha tablatoka 1) banish fine he penal colony of Car 

lowing 1s the tavle of a¢ yu ; and |; to banishment to the penal colony of Cay 

res in New York city for : for terms as follows: Francois, for life; I 


I 


we | se tO ON 


Fortin, for twenty years; and Remoin for 

years. Eight others are sentenced to trans) 

tation from the country. The remainder of 

prisoners on trial were acquitted. 

The Due d’Aumale has been elected a m 

5,793 | ber of the French Academy. ‘The election 
20,804 | | M. Littré as a member of the French Acader 
December 30, led to the resignation of Bis 
ec ee denounced M, Littré as 
greatest and most formidable chief of the s« 
of materialism and socialism, the man of all 
ers who has promulgated subversive doctrin 
and the professor who, more than any other, 
exercised a fatal influence on the schools.” Bi 
op Dupanloup’s resignation was not accepted 
_— imber of deaths was in July. 201 Jean Gilbert Victor Fialin, Duke de Persig 
nallest numt r of deaths was in November.... 1844 | died at Nice, Italy, January 12, aged sixty-t 


urgest number of births was in December...... 1949 | }{e was one of the strongest adherents of 
31 est nul yy 4 


» first three months of the past year show 
ss of 1243 deaths over births, while dur- 
last quarter of the year there are but 61 

iths than births recorded. 
ive below a table of the months which 
the maximum and minin 
wes, and births 


saat naiber of martisees' was in Hovien the first and the second empires. 
liest number of marriages was in March..... 52% The Spanish government has forwarded a 
cular note to the governors of provinces, instru 
ing them to suppress all organizations belor 
Morse “died in New York Dece1 to or in any way connected with the Internati 
ged seventy a — al Society within their respective jurisdicti 
Henry Hackett, the actor, died at Ja- | While thus breaking up a system ‘‘ danger 
ong Island, December 28, as sevent civil peace,” they are directed not to int 
with liberty of speech of individuals, and to t 
James Fisk, Jun., shot by E. S. Stokes, died | no notice of the simple enunciation of the prit 
the Grand Central Hotel, in New York, Jan- | ples of the International Society, as ‘* the law 
uary 7, aged thirty-seven. Spain provide no punishment for such utteranc¢ 
Major-General H. W. Halleck died at Louis- | This circular has called forth remonstrances 
ille, Kentucky, January 9, aged fifty-six. | all parts of Spain.—The defeat of Herrera, 
ministerial candidate for the presidency of 


OBITUARY. 


EUROPE. 
On the 1th of January the French Assembly | a reconstruction of the cabinet. 
rejected the measure proposed by M. Pouyer- The Austrian Reichsrath was opened, D« 
Quertier, the Minister of Finance, providing for | ber 28, by a speech from the Emperor Frat 
\ tax on raw materials. A compromise measure | Joseph. An address in reply was adopted 


as adopted, 376 to 307, providing that the gov- | both Houses, January 15, calling the emperor’ 


t 


| Lower House of the Cortes (January 24), led t 


ernment should only resort to the taxation of | attention to the manifest increase of disconte 


raw materials when other taxes fail to produce among the subjects of various portions of 
ufficient revenue. President Thiers resigned | empire, arising from recent misgovernment 


1 consequence of the adoption of this measure, | particularly opposing an increase of taxation 
it his resignation was not accepted. military purposes. 


The French budget for 1872 shows an esti-| A terrible explosion, caused by fire-damp, 


oa - ; . _ 
ted ex] venditure of about £97,000.000. exclu- | the Oakwood colliery, in W ales, January 10 


» of ne “ £13,000,000 set down for depart- | sulted fatally to twelve of the miners, 


; re 








C dito 


is of the 


bh] ] 


URING the early mont 
of 1863 the Senate was blessed with 
idepencent Committee on Military 
of them were Pacific 
itham, of C 
Much pressure w 
ypoint brigadiers. Much delay and re 
re had. ‘**Old Nez,” a 
led, lost his temper on that question 
heated he attacked 
and cowardice of a class of 
congregated about the 
there was immi 
ba at the front. ‘‘Ser 
down to Willard’s Hotel! 
s of our national conflict! 
off: tl 
afe distance. I passed Willard’s et 
ly An unruly dog was besieged by unruly 
yf Lb ot blacks. St 
x, and sixteen brigadiers lay wot 
and it wa'n't ag od 7 


warlike 


A fF 


ATal 


we mean from t 
alifornia, a 


brought on Lin 
s Senator 


debate the 
brigadie 
hotels 


AWA) 
n when 
ttle 1ators 


bri gadie rs are afar 


mes were thrown at tl 


led 


iInaded 


ie 
on the 
tht for br 


VY puve; - 
l 
ner, 


the 


Ss. S. Cox, meml 
led over , and even 
mes H. Hackett, the acto 
inn of Mistress Quickly were familiar to both, 
; man and boy, in 1851. Out of this travel 
born a friendship, which was quickened and 
wed when the firm of Lewis and Cox kept 
e in 132 Broadway, In 
ance Company, in which Hackett was di 

After the dut of the day 

ould come up to the third floor and amuse Cox 
th his rare felicities of humor. One day, 
Judge Lewis (Cox's partner and ex-Com- 
ner of Revenue 
the 


“41 
with 


of Congress, « 


into Windsor, with 
Herne’s Oak and 


sea 


over the Excelsic Yr 
I a 


Hackett 


ies 


was busy at one desk and 
other, Hackett appeared between 
a new French story. How he told it, 
se who remember his Monsieur Maillet may 
Judge Lewis—-all law—had never 
He dropped books, pen, ana 
opened his eyes, and at stated an 


ember 
ard the like. 
er j Ww, 
roper in 
the stranger. 
vely turned 


ight to ha 


tervals roared at the rare mimicry of 
When Hackett retired, Lewis 
to Cox and said, ** That 
ve been an actor!” 
Ix our neighboring city of Philadelphia, : 
Sundays since, the pastor of one of the cl 
vas reading the usual pulpit notices before pro- 
ding with his sermon. Among them was an 
ppeal for help for a missionary on our Western 
or ler, who was in great need. After stating 
7 the ladies of the church had resolved to pro 
vide for the wife and three children, he exhorted 
the gentlemen to provide for the missionary him 
self, mentioning some of his pressing needs, and 
closing with, ** Blessed is he that considereth the 


rhe is 5 feet 4 inches high and wears 64 boot 


Aw English literary paper 
article on ** American Humor,” 
here in this grave and rather sad people which 
makes their appreciation of humorous poetry so 
swift and so keen? Is it that to their habitual 
reserve or gloom humor brings 
than it brings to other men, 


of position, in an 


asks, 


more 
in 


pleasure 


“a ¥.a°,8 
giving, 1adivion 


nd Nesmith, of 


Nes- 


** What is | 


year 


ad suspects e for 
people 


he Bengalese 


eating g ryt 


as sad and 


was on her 
her mouth, 
it knowing on 
m Higginson! 
8 was his heer, 

sixty year 
was little 
touched her should 7 

, his voice all puff, 

es two currants stuck in duff: 
Call thet a man !—then look at me! 
Thretty. year old and six foot three, 

Afear’d o’ nothing morn nor night— 
The man don't wa wouldn't 

Vomen is womet Thet’s their 
Talk reason to them, ar 
, ag 


brow, 
somehow. 
» Hin 

as a bad 
was over 
His face 
Ilis ey 


sty 
they'll bil 


With 


in a wa 
you say; 
, 


han 


ull the work! but 


your kiss 


you’s da 


3 jest salvation: 
em on the sly, 
1’em, Jest you 


t 


f Bish 


*the churches of his diocese 
1e Sunday-schor 
sed. The 


Idenly 


e head « 


hildren of tl 

nbled t » be catechi 

bishop put this question rat 
little boy who stood t 


his class, ** Who made tl 


goo 


her su 


uc 


ler 
| 


mbling at tl 
rid?” 


h quavering voice, 


1e@ Wwe 


ren} 
re} 


‘What do vou meat 


htened, the la 


won t— do-— it- agai 


Tue Grand Jary in Auburn, 
York, last Je muary, called upon Secretary 
ard at his residence to pay him their 
Many amusing stories were told 

arks made. Mr. 

-time legal e 
alluded to 
that came 


unique. 


session at 


sew 
respe 
and witty 
Seward related some of 
xperience, and, am 
his first criminal 
later in life, 


ili 


ts. 


re- 


ng 
ings, case, 
one that 


at vere 


In his first case he was 
| court one 


called upon, as he sa 
to de fe Y = a man who had 

everal house hold s from the resi- 
dence of George C asev of the pro- 
prietor of the oF he indictment 
styled them “a quilted mat and a piece of cal- 
ico, He cles red his client t Vv proving r th: at the 
mat was ‘‘stitched” instead ¢ sexy and 


| the *‘ calico” was not calico at all, but ‘‘ jean.’ 
s that of a man arrested for 


day, 


» father 


The other case wa 











pessing a counterfeit Auburn Bank bill. It was 
a five-dollar bill. Mr. Seward had done business 
for the man in his early practice, but having risen 
in the profession, did not at first care to return 
to a justice’s court to defend any body. The 


man was poor, being able only to offer a retainer 
of five dollars; but at length, on the score of 
‘auld lang syne,” Mr. Seward consented to de- 
fend him. He cleared Aim, too, by proving that 
even Mr. S« of the bank 

ld not, tell the difference in all 
bet genuine bank-bills and 
the spurious. Mr, Seward’s client paid him the 
promised V., and walked off the To the 
intense amuse of the bank officers, 
Mr. Seward came to deposit next day it was dis 
covered that his client had passed off a counter- 
feit on him too, and he had lost all his time and 
his money in the cause of the indicted counter- 
feiter. ‘he old Auburn Bank is now the Na- 
tional Ba of Auburn, and Mr. Seymour, who 
has now reached the ripe old age of eighty-two, 
and is still its president, remen 
Seward above alluded to 
it caused at the time. 


-ymour, the president 
at that time, 
ween 


co 
cases his own 
scene, 


ment when 





} 
NK 





ibers the joke on 
, and the merriment 


not every day that we are able to pre- 
veritable love-letter 


‘a child of 


constituents a 


: following, ft 








EAR ELLA, 
how, just for luck. 


h you would rite 
I feel sorry to think ¢ 
ba k on me for i have to be a fourman on a 
big farm and git $50. a month if i wos a marid man. 
ih u 1 made my minde up to git marid sooner than we 
had agreede on, but I guess that it is plaid out now. 
It makes me shuder to think of it but the 

to kry for spilt milk. dear ella let mx 


] it would gratifi me 


retin along 
getln aong 


me one leter 








chance 














“lov 


has sarownded my body 
d brok all the bones in my hed 
haint it A very fine story 

that love never kild A man ded.’ 








I have bin to one dance since ilef you. give my lov 
to the poore and all the rest of the fokes. i must 
bring my few breken remarks to a close for the pres- 
ent time. Answer as soon as it cums to hand with 
owt fail Good by your friend 


Au! 


< Watson. 
A LADY ¢ rrespo ndent in North Adams, 
sachusetts, sends the following of the late 
Dr. Lyman Beecher, 
been in print: 

Half a century before the division of 
the Congregationalists into Unitarian and Trini- 
tarian, Dr. Beecher and Dr. Ware, both preach- 
ers of Boston (perhaps it would be more courte- 
Boston), frequently discussed their 
religious differences, of which inherent total de- 
pravity formed a anus of the belief of Dr. B. 
One day, his patience being sorely tried by his 
children’s mischief, he petulantly remarked, ‘* I 


Mas- 
Rev. 
which she believes has not 


a since, 


ous to say in 


do not wonder that Ware, with his children, 
does not believe in total depravity; but if he 


had mine he would be a firm believer in it.” 

Among the many racy anecdotes told of the 
venerable Dr. B- sminent in his section for 
ability and eccentricity, and although amply mu- 
nificent in his charges, yet equally close in the 
Jist, the following is not one of the least desery- 
ing of record: 

With a constituency 


chiefly of Baptists, and 
himself a supporter, 


if not an actual professor 
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of that special faith, upon a certain occas; 
urged by one of the brethren of that Church + 
contribute something to the support of 
** preached Gos] el of Jesus Christ” — ne 
off the petitioner with a flourish of } 





hand, drawing himself up to the loftiest alt 
of his dignity, and settling his neck firmly } 
tween the wings of his capacious collar, | 





both pompous and ponderous utterance to th 
portentous words Jesus Christ ea 
preach the Gospel of the poor —fre 
** Yes, doctor, ‘reaponied the bee titioner: ‘ { 
$it not true He came to heal the sick Sree als 
This rejoinder } roved too much, ‘ 
lapian sapiency. Exit doctor. 


me, t 








Tue following correspondence may ] 
of interest to young and adventurous m« 


the legal profession : 


Decatur, ILL 


Tree, N 


Postmaster, Lone 


braska: 





Dear Sir,—I am on the look-out for a situat 
the West as a lawyer, and take this method of as 
taining the probability of a location at Lon 


Please give the population of the town and the s 
tion and also the prospect, and oblige 

Yours truly, 

REPLY. 

Lone Treg, NeprasKka, December 
arn Srr,—In answer to the foregoing a have 
that, for a small town of 100 inhabitant 
very well supplied with lawyers, as every ot! or | r 
you meet c alls himse lf one. If you are any kind o of 
tinsmith at all, and have money enough to start 
small sa/ in connection there with, I say, Com 


b ek es 


Dr 


state 








Mr. Henry A. Wise’s recently published bo 
entitled ** Seven Decades of the Union,” contait 
very many things that will especially interest 
those who care to investigate details of the polit 
ical incidents, intrigues, combinations, and events 
of the past. Interspersed with much of hea 
history, are here and there anecdotes of « 
guished personages that are quite fresh and ra 
This, for example, of Mr. Webster : 

Mr. Webster’s private intercourse was e 
more attractive than his position as a statesma 
was commanding. He was, when in the rig] 
mood, the most genial of companions, and | 
conversation was more delightful and instructis 
than his speeches or orations. On one occasi 
we went into the Senate-chamber, and w 
standing alone in the lobby listening to son 
dull debate; he was sitting in his usual pla 
not occupied, and hardly attending to what w 
going on, but thoughtful, and, as was his ha! 
when musing, pulling one of his ears. As \ 
were looking at him he caught our eye, rose im- 
mediately from his seat, came to where we were 
and took us by the arm, saying, ‘‘ Come here. 
There was a map of the United States hanging 
behind the Vice-President’s chair, to which he 
led us, and inquired, ‘‘ Where do you live? 
Show me the spot.” We pointed to the spot of 
the Eastern Shore, on the Virginia coast, oppo- 
site the Metompkin Inlet. ‘‘ Well,” said he. 

‘do you ever shoot curlews and will—will— 
willets?” We replied, ‘‘ Yes.” He then des- 
canted on the habits of those birds and the 
times of their migration. He said that at the 
proper season his custom was to shoot them ofl 
Nahant, perhaps, and that, according to his cal- 
culation of climate and distance, about two or 
three weeks after he began shooting g them there 
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rose im- 


ve were 


» here, 


hanging 
hich he 


u live 


spot of 


be opp 


aid he, 


—will 
en de 
ind tl 


t at the 


1em off 


his cal- 
wo or 
n there 


EDITOR’ 


igrated to 
‘remember that if you see any cripple 
down your way after about that 
ny birds.” ‘This was said wit! 
ality, and, withoat waiting for our reply, | 1 
‘Where did your ancestors come fr m oe 
old him that our blood was half E 
ilf Secotch—all our paternal : 
he North of England, and most of the 
siti had been clergymen; that the only 
na ked man among them he had heard of was 
William Wise, distinguished for his wit, 
om lenry the Eighth had knighted for grati 
¢ his spleen against the French by saying, 
n asked what the phrase fleur-de-lis mean 
‘It means French lice, Sire.”’ 
Mr. Wise concludes his paragraph by saying 
at ** Clay, in comparison with Webster, social- 
, was what Tom M: irshall called him, ‘a sub 


ncestors came 


me blackguard !’ 


town in Ohio whicl 

be,” not long since there lived a fam 

» pretensions to wealth and education, 
y came from the East; the wife, dressy, 
ukative, and representing her husband to be ¢ 
man of means, readily found her way into the 
‘best society ;” and after a time joined a ladies’ 
benevolence circle,” of which she was elected 
secretary. During one of the sessions of the 
iforesaid ‘‘ circle,” the new secretary was called 
pon to read the report of some foreign institu- 

n, in which was a list of gifts from various 

urces. She arose with dignity, and did splen- 

lly until ho came to the following ome: 
‘N. Y. Christian Ass. [association], $30.” 

She a it in a loud tone, placing a panctu: \- 
tion mark after ‘* Christian,” and emphasizing the 
bbreviation in a way which it did not warrant. 
A titter arose in one corner of the room. The 
secretary paused, blushed, and looked around. 
hen, with greater assurance than ever, read the 

em over again precisely as before. The titter 
now became a laugh, in which the oldest and 
most sedate lady present joined, The secretary 
again stopped, and laughed also. 

** Ladies,” said she, looking around her, ‘‘ do 
ny of you happen to be acquainted with this 
N. Y. Christian, who donated an ass worth $30 ? 
What a quote gift, to be sure! But the animal 

vill probably be sent to some of our noble mis- 
sionaries abro: id W ho are too poor to buy ya horse a - 

Ir there be any thing of which the Drawer 
has plenty, it is epitaphs. Yet here is one 
which, for quiet sarcasm, is very neat. It is to 
be found in the church of Aveley Kings, En- 
gland: 


Here lieth the body of William Walsh, gentleman, 
who died the third day of November, 1702, aged eighty- 
six, son of Michael Walsh, of Great Shelsley, who left 
him a fine estate in Shelsle y, Hurtlebury, and Aveley 
who was ruinated by three Qui ikers, two lawyers, and 
a fanatic to help them. 


We don’t believe the Quaker part. The epi- 
tapher was probably prejudiced. 

CuHarRLEs Lewis, the illustrious boot-black, 
whose name the columns of the Drawer have 
heretofore rendered immortal, still lives and 
**shines” on the shores of the majestic Susque- 


Virginia coast. ** Now,” 


6037 


f Owego, New York. 

nee of bettering man’s 

reputation of being a 

a he colored preacher once 

ori ginally remarked, ‘tout of the mouths of 

occasionally spouts up the 

Although we: 1 intellect, Charles is strong 

in his religious faith, and a devoted member of 

the Methodist Church ; but he has not yet learn- 

ed to subdue his angry passions under adverse 

circumstances. Sometimes, when the boys of 

Belial co re rl e him, the ‘‘ol ld’ be V 
r and he indulges in ] 

1an pious or polite. Like 

her professional gentlemen, Charley 

his pedigree, and always points with 


o the fact that his father was an immedi- 

lant of the aboriginal Mr. Lo, and his 

tor was of High Dutch extraction. 

ys since his spiritual guardian, Rev. 

, met our simple hero, and proceeded 

m a mild lecture for a recent violent 

urst of passion, in which the poor parishion- 

1ad publicly made use of most unpardonable 

profanity. The aceused pleaded in extenuation 

f his misde meanor that his provocation was 

great—that he was taunted and tormented by 
wicked boys beyond human endurance 

‘** Nevertheless, my dear brother,” said the 
kind-h ee pastor, ‘* you should keep in mind 
the sufferings and example of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour, who was persecuted even unto 
death, who was brought as a lamb to the slaugh- 
ter; and as a sheep before the shearers is dumb, 
so he opened not his mouth.” 

A smile of triumph and a gleam of new-born 
intelligence illumined the boot-black’s woe-be 
gone face, as he = untly answered, 

** Elder, that was bully; but probably He 
wasn’t half Injun, poe the ‘ther half Dutch. 

: feelings of the members of the Wyoming 

ature have been racked by the woman 

> Not long -_ the Govern- 

age repe: al was before the 

are indebted to the ial Sen 

an abridged report of the debate, in 

which Mr. Nuckolls, the leader of the Democracy, 
took occasion to remark: 

‘I think women were made to obey men. They 
generally promise to obey, at any rate; and I 
think you had better either abolish this Female 
Suffrs ige aA Be or g } w marriage cere mMony 
to fit it. 

This infamous proposition was combated by a 
narrow-gauge member from the ‘‘ outsquirts” of 
the Territory, who said: 

‘The Governor hadn’t got no right to veto 
this bill, He hasn’t got no right to veto this 
bill nor nothin’ that we pass unless it is some- 
thin’ witch after it has passed it shall appear that 
is wrong or that there is somethin’ wrong by 
witch reason it had ought to not become a law, 
accordin’ to my reasonin’. I am willin’ every 
old woman shall hev a guardian if she wants one 
and kin git it. 

‘**Tt ain't no party question this bill ain’t. J 
wouldn’t let it come up in that shape. J would 
know better than that. This woman suffrage 
business.will sap the foundation of society. Wom- 
an can’t engage in politics without losin’ her vir- 
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tue. It won't do her no good anyhow. She 
can’t earn a dollar no easier than half a dollar if 
he does vote. 

‘*No woman ain't got no right to set on a jm 
un Lman, an every lawyer knows it, 
and I don’t bleeve it anyhow. I don’t think 
women juries has been a success here in Wyo- 
min. They v watch the face « f the j idge too much 
when the lawyer is addressin’ "em. ‘That shows 
n’t fit for juries in my way of thinkin’. I 

n't bleeve she’s fit for’t no how. Wot right 
has she got on a jury no how? 

** We here in this Territory ain’t got no rights 
no how. Magna Charia don't b'long to us, be- 
cause we can't ‘lect our Governor. I don’t think 
this is right, and the men of the West don’t 
bleeve in it. We can’t do nothin’ only ‘lect our 

unty officers. ‘This is the effect of the veto 
| wer. 

‘There was a er here the ot] ) 
and he said he did not bleeve in women’s votin’, 
and I don't bleeve in vit neither, ax UT don't ble 
half the men do n 


i@ 1s i 


A CORRESPONDENT who dwells on the line of 


ids the two parag aphs that 


rro—a thoroughly | 

( like many others of his race, 
a ly affected in his ** Latin parts’—and parts 
of speech. He kept cows, and furnished the 
iearne in considerable quanth) and strength. 
One day a customer of his catght him at the 
pump, ** clarifying” his milk, a began to re 
monstrate with him, when the|tenebrious son 
of ** Africa and golden joys” defended his prac 
tice on scientific grounds, contending stoutly 
that the process was a purely chemical one, and 
had to be gone through with,\not ve the sake 
of the water, but, as he insisfed, ‘‘ Bress you, 
massa, on de ‘count ob de milk. It ain’t jess de 
water, nor it ain't jess de pump, dat teetoters de 
sublime quince-essences ob de milk; but it are 

berry pecoolar combustication ob de pump- 
handle and de milk-can, considered as de ob- 
struse agents ob de transmollification ob de 
milk !’ 

Could Huxley or Tyndall make the thing 
learer? And the pith of the joke is, that the 
old man believed what he said. 

Tue difficulty of the ‘‘ Art of Putting Things” 
is often illustrated with curious results by inex 
perienced writers of advertisements for newspa- 
pers. The friends of a one-legged man of in 
temperate habits, desiring to prevent the exercise 
of indiscriminate charity toward him, cautioned 
the public as follows: 

yersons are hereby requested not to give Sam- 
1 Ms artin a single cent—the man that wears a wooden 
-for he makes bad use of it. 

Fresu from Minnesota come the two follow- 
lng el } ; 

On Christmas-eve a concert was given in ——, 
for the benetit of the Sunday-school. The pro- 
gramme included an address from the superin- 
tendent—a good man, but prone to elaborate 
speech. On this occasion he read a list of teach- 
ers and scholars who had died since the school 
had been founded. ‘* My dear friends,” said he, 

ny of our teachers have left us. 


Three have passed through the golden gates. a, 
are now playing on golden harps ; and on ges 
dear sister , has gone up to Wab tshaw ! 

Op Colonel S$ , one of the State Se 
of Minnesota, tells this of himself: 

Ile was going down to St. Paul t 
session, when a train-boy passed through a e ¢ 
and approaching the ol Id colonel an id shovi: 
wares into his lap, sung out, 

** Buy a deck of cards, Sir ?—« nly half 
lar.” 

Turning to the lad with an expression of , 
tenance calculated to impress him with the « 
mity of the offense, the colonel si lemnly 
slowly said : ; 

** My son, I never play cards; I am a n 
ber of the church.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the disgusted 
thought you was a mc : 


gi 


Tue recent demise of Mr. Parke 
official of the English Chancery Cot 
story of the famous Lord Eldon as a poet, an 
the progenitor of the gentleman just dec¢ 
The late Justice Sir James Allan Parke eo 
menced the practic e of his profession at th 
when Lord Eldon—then Mr. Scott—was 
most formidable man at the bar, and the 
soon became cronies. On one occasion S< 
in a rare fit of humor, let off a joke : 
pense of his friend; and he was mw 
friends to do it in verse. He said that 
attempted a line of poetry in his life, 
not do so; but being again urged, he 
follows: 
James Allan Parke came naked 
From Scotland; 
e got clothes, like other 
In England. 


iis was the first and la 


muse. 

NoturnG can be more improving, 
same time more exhilarating, to th 
mind of the common schools than a pre 
mixture of study and song. Here, for insta 
is what was recently sung at a public-school « 
amination in Vermont, to the tune of the Fed 
** Doodle,” visitors and scholars joining in t 
chorus. The humor of the chorus is part 
larly unetuous : 


If any thing on earth can make 
A great and glorious nation, 
It is to give the little ones 
A thorough edication. 
Chorus.—Five times five are twenty-five, 
Five times six are thirty, 
Five times seven are thirty-five, 
And five times eight are forty. 
Tuer State of Maine has an order of clerg 
called ‘‘school-house preachers,” who farm it, 
or work at some trade during the week, and « 
Sunday ‘exercise their gift.” One of these w: 
discoursing recently on the text, ‘ The doul 
minded man is unstable in all his ways.” *‘ My 
brethren,” he began, ‘‘two classes of persons 
are suggested in the tex’—the single-minded and 
the double-minded man. Let us fustly consider 
the fust: The single-minded man is the sinner. 
He follows after wickedness, and his thoughts 
are wholly bent on mischief. He is the slave 





EDITOR'S 


servant of sin. But when he is « 
becomes a double-minded man, 
rin be 
sot at liberty. 
se from the sta 


mverted 
He 


He is free. 


is no 
yidage to a hard master. 
He lea} s and 
ble. In 


frisks like a 
a word, ie 


» in all his ways.’ 


Me. LUKE STIRLING, minister of Kilmarnock, 
| offended William Cunningham, brother of 
Earl of Gleneairn, who struck him with a 
The Presbytery of Glasgow decreed that 


should ‘* make public repentance on 


ffender 
-” in the parish churches of Kilmarnock, 
ton, Kilpatrick, Drymen, and Kilmal 
and that in each he should appear ‘* bain 
bair-leggit, bair-heidit, and 


rl 


clothed in 


. ] ] 

g pleasant as well as com- 
ys fy 1 
21n the following , Which were up 


ribed on a beer-jug: 


| of sixty years ago li 
Come, my old friend, and take 
But mark me what I say: 
“Whilst thou drink’st thy neighl 

Drink not thine own away. 


a pot, 


Ba 


it it too often is the case, 
ilst we si a pot, 

le we drink our neigl 
got.” 


“ ; 


Sit oer 


Our own 1s quite Lor 


ANECDOTI minis 
whi 


and 


Those 


of beadles 
nd every where. 
he most part new. 

Peter Drummond, beadle and ministe 

St. Monace, Fifeshire, ‘ of the t 
ising and eccentric of his The minis- 

, Mr. Gillies, had reprove wr giving a 

t day’s work, as he ‘* left off at sunset, while 


eight nt 


ne 


Peter fi 


neignoors were know 
th candle-light.” 


* Weel, Sir,” 


» thresh their grain 

said Peter the 
i flailed by eannil-li , I'll dae your wull.’ 

Next day at noon Mr. Gillies was passing the 
1, and hearing the sound of Peter's flail, he 
pped in. A candle was burning on the top 
. grain measure. 

‘Why this folly and waste?” 

inting to the candle. 

*Dinna ye mind, Sir,” said Peter, ‘that you 
ited the corn threshed wi’ c: ‘?” 

(he minister replied, angrily, 


, gin ve want 


said Mr. Gillies, 
licht ? 

i Peter, you shall have no more candles.” 

Some days after Mr. Gillies was to*set off on 

irseback to visit a sick parishioner, He re- 

ested Peter to saddle the horse. It was even- 

g, and Peter, after remaining some time in the 
table, led out the cow saddled and bridled. 

“*T wish I ha’ena made a mistake, Sir,” said 
Peter; ‘*but since I’ve got nae cannil, it’s no 
muckle wonder that I hae pit the saddle on the 
vrang beast.” 

Fairly overcome by Peter's drollery, Mr. Gil- 
lies gave him back his candles. 

THe minister’s man at Lintrathen, though 
sufficiently respectful, seldom indulges in the 
complimentary vein. On 
handsomely acknowledged a compliment by re- 
turning another. The minister had got m: 

and was presented with a carriage, for 
which John was appointed to provide a horse. 
Driving out with his wife, the minister said to 
** You've got us acapital horse.” 


a recent occasion he 


= 


John in starting, 


DRAWER. 


66 9%, 
ninist 
baith.’ 

Tue minister's man at Kinross was a con 

had borrowed some of the 

botanical books As the 
stepped one morning into his flower garder 
found William busy in 
dodendron. 

** What are , 
minister. 


erabie reader, and tl 


minister's ministel 
1, he 


removing a favorite rho- 
inquire 


Faking a hearty pinch, William delil 
responded, 
hododendron didna corroborate wi 


was in an ower ln 
rative a sitivation; so I’ve translatit it ower 


U 


6 Qin ¢*hi 
oir, this t 


the rest o’ the shribbery; it 
The jumble of ecclesiastical and horticultural 
lisarmed the minister, and save 


audacious sp aker from an intende« 


urases dl i tic 
reproot, 


Some anecdotes of eccentric persons may be 
related: Alexander, tenth Duke of Hamilton, 
was devotedly attached to the ts. Among 
his more valuable acquisitions was a fine bust of 
the Emperor Vespasian. The duke placed this 

he grand staircase of 


bust in a suitable niche in t 
Hamilton Whenever he returned to 
the palace, after an absence, he paid an early 


+} 
visit to the emperor's bust, which he embraced 
exclaiming, ** My dear Vespasian !” 


ine al 


Palace. 


? 


Scottisu females, even in humblest station, 
will indicate independence, and administer 
proof in no ineffective fashion, The Countess 
of A , with a laudable desire to promote tidi- 
ness in the different cottages on her estate, used 
to visit them periodically, and exhort the inmates 
to cleanliness. One cottage was always found 
especially untidy, and the countess at length tool 


re- 


Nn 


up a broom, and having by its use made an im- 
= 


provement, said to the housewife, 
Now, my good woman, is it not much better?” 
**Oh ay, my leddy,” said the matron ; 
l ye tak a blast noo?” 

The irate housewife meant that as the countess 
had stooped to sweep the cottage, she might also 
smoke a pipe with its mistress. 


wil 
Wii 


Tue Scottish farmer, though generally shrewd, 
is not always so. <A Kincardineshire husband 
man, in expressing to his minister a favorable 
opinion of his personal virtues, concluded his 
eulogy in these words: ‘* An’ I especially like 
your sterling independence, Sir. I have always 
said, Sir, that ye neither feared God nor man.” 


A PECULIAR phraseology which obtains among 
hill farmers will, in certain circumstances, pro- 
voke laughter. When the Rev. Mr. C was 
appointed to his parochial cure on the Braes of 
Angus, a hill farmer in the parish was desirous 
of seeing him. After an interview with the rev- 
erend gentleman, he said to a neighbor: ‘* I’ve 
just been seein’ our new minister. He's weel 
faured, and I maist think he'll be weel likit; 
but, wae’s me, he’s been ill wintered.” ‘The farm- 
er meant that the pastor was, though good-look- 
ing and agreeable, somewhat thin and deli- 
cate. 


Uneducate 


into awkward 
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itter woman in Lancashire stated 
» had just had a visit from 

She meant the missionary. 
M A 


1 smart yout 


sure to be 
h when his minist 
as of a very short stature, had wed led : 


id prosperous widow ** Because,” he add- 
S$ mite, 

attered through Mr. James 
Newspaper Press” a few 
and incidents connected with 
The fol 
advertisement 
It appeared 

in 1652: 


are 
nt’s ** Hi 


us anecdotes 


story of the 


ory of that institution. 

gr, is the first 
published in a newspaper. 

he London Mercurius Politicus, 

Monodia Gratiolani, an Heroic Poem; being a Con- 

itory P yric for my Lord General's late Re- 

un; Summing up his Successes in Exquisite Man- 

er. To be sold by John Holden, in the New Ex- 

hange, London. Printed by Tho. Newcourt, 1652. 


erat ineg 


Among the earliest newspaper advertisements 
the following, published in the same 

359, which po its interest from 

lat it announces a new publication from 


a person than the author of ** Paradise 


lerations touching the likeliest Means to Re- 

Hirelings out of the Church; wherein is also 

1 of Tithes, Church Fees, Church Revenues, 

i whether any Maintenance of Ministers can be sct- 

by Law. The Author, J. M. Sold by Lemuell 
Chapman, at the Crown in Pope’s Head Alley. 


course 


Another curious advertisement of the time re- 
lates t book which has since then obtained a 
universal popularity—‘* Hudibras :” 


here is stolen abroad a most false and imperfect 
edition of a Poem, called “* Hudib ” without name 
either of printer or bookseller, as fit for so lame and 
animpression. The true and perfect edition, 
printed by the Author’s original, is sold by Richard 
Marriott, under St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. 
Chat other nameless impression is a cheat, and will 
ut abuse the buyer as well as the Author, whose 
Poem deserves to have fallen into better hands. 


spurious 


June, 


one of 


On the 28th of 1660, somebody seems 
have stolen the king's do; —_—""a 
th black dog, less than a greyhound,” which 

) be returned to John Elles, or his Majes- 
ick Stairs. The whelp not being return- 

1 and quite unique appeal for him is 


ona a 


> 


ust call upon you again for a black dog, be- 
1 greyhound and a spaniel, no white about him 

ily a streak on his breast, and a tail @ little bobbed. 
It is his Majesty’s own dog, and doubtless was stolen, 
for the dog was not born nor bred in England, and 
would never forsake his master. Whoever finds him 
may acquaint any at Whitehall, for the dog was better 
known at court than those who stole him. Will they 
never leave robbing his Majesty? Must he not keep a 
hough better than some im- 


This dog’s place (t 
is the only place which nobody offers to beg. 


is believed that this was written by King 
Charles himself, as no one else would have used 
the familiarity with that monarch’s name which 
pervades every line, and almost, indeed, every 


word. There is much humor in it—‘‘the dog 


was better known at court than those who stole | 


him ;” while the prevailing corruption and obse- 
quiousness at court are felicitously hit off by the 
concluding observation that ‘‘this dog’s place 
t rh better than some imagine) is the only 

body offers to beg.’ 2 


no 


But eet: are we to think in our wi of the 
following brief notice, published by King C] r] 
himself in the Pul Intelligencer of 164 
where by ‘‘touch” of his royal hand he | 
poses to cure scrofula, or king’s evil ? 

Whitehall, 
declared it 


May 14, 1644.—His Sacred Maije sty h 
: to be y royal will and p urpose to « 
tinue the healing of his people for the Evil duriy 
month of May, and then to give over till Micha 
next, lam commanded to give notice the reof, that 
people may not come up to town in the interim, 
lose their Jabor. 


Ms. 
able commodity : 


Theology in 
a market 


seems 


If any divine, or their relicts, hay ‘a sets 
MS. sermons upon the Epistles and Gospels, the Cat 
chisms, or Festivals, I can help to a customer 

Among the advertisements in the Londo 
vette of December 22, 1679, whicl 
interest all literary men. It relates to 
assault committed on the poet Dryden: 

Whereas 


was one 


John Dryden, Esq. , was on Monday, 
18th inst., at Sree ght, barbarously assaulted and wou 
ed in Rose Street, in Covent Garden, by divers n 
unknown, if any person shall make discovery of th 
said offenders to the said Mr. Dryden, or to any Justi 
of the Peace, he shall not only receive Fifty Pom 
which is deposited in the hands of Mr. Blancha 
goldsmith, next door to Temple Bar, for the said pi 
pose, but if he be a prince ipal or accessory in the sa 
deed, his Majesty is graciously pleased to promise him 
his pardon for the same. 


Another journal, speaking of the perpetrators 
of the assault, ‘It is conceived that they 
had their pay beforehand , and designed not t 
rob him, but to execute on him some Femini 
if not Popish vengeance.” 

In the year 1722 the ‘‘noble science of self- 
defense” was publicly practiced by women as well 
as men, as per following advertisement : 


says, 


Cuatience.—I, Elizabeth Wilkinson, of Clerkenwell 
having had some words with Hannah Ryfield, and re- 
quiring satisfaction, do write to her to meet me upon 
the stage, and box me for three guineas; each woman 
holding half a crown in each hand, and the first wor 
an that drops the money to lose the battle. 


That Hannah knew how to ‘‘put up her hands” 
may be inferred from her reply : 


ANSWER. annah Ryfield, hearing of the resi 
tions of Elizabeth Wilkinson, will not fail, God wv 
ing (!) to give her more blows than words—desiring 
home blows—and from her no favor. She may expect 
a good thumping. 


In 1704 a gentleman who acted as editor of 
newspaper testified in court that all the 
neration he received for the discharge 
editorial duties was half a guinea per week. 
William Hazlitt, one of the finest critics in En- 
glish literature eighty years ago, only received 
five shillings per column, small type, from the 
London papers for which he then wrote. 

The topic is an attractive one, but we must 
close with mentioning that Daniel Defoe, author 
of ‘* Robinson Crusoe,’”’ started a weekly news 
paper under the title of Review of the Affairs 
of State. In this he published a poetical satire 
entitled ‘‘ The True-born Englishman,” the open- 
ing lines of which are: 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The devil always builds a chapel there; 
And ’twill be found, upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation. 

Poor Defoe! although he published no less 
than 210 works, and though some of them had 
a great sale, he died not only poor but insolvent. 





